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In a major revisionary approach to ancient Greek culture, Sarah Morris invokes as a 
paradigm the myths surrounding Daidalos to describe the profound influence of the Near 
East on Greece’s artistic and literary origins. Her broad focus on the Mediterranean 
world combined with her interdisciplinary approach allows for new insights into a wide 
range of topics, including the meaning of myth, sculpture, the evolution of the alphabet, 
Homeric poetics, and Attic drama. 


“(This book] is a work of art which, in richness of subject matter and ideas, as well 
as in its craft of language and imagery, might be considered worthy of Daidalos him- 
self... .[T]his is a marvellous, thought-provoking book. . . packed with epigrammatic 
sentences and memorable one-liners.” —Susan Sherratt, Antiquity 


“No brief review can do justice to the originality and breadth of this major work of 
revisionist scholarship. . . . Gathering an imposing array of linguistic, literary, archaeo- 
logical, and historical sources from around the Mediterranean, the author has demon- 
strated the profound, appreciative dependence of the Greeks on the Levantine ‘East,’ 
beginning in the Bronze Age.” —Choice 


“Morris’s impressive control of ancient evidence and modern bibliography on archaeol- 
ogy, history, literature, and mythology enables her to produce a persuasive synthesis. . . . 
[T]his is a book to be reckoned with by historians as well as art historians and phi- 
lologists." —Greece and Rome 


Sarah P. Morris is Professor of Classics and Archaeology at the University of California, 


Los Angeles. 
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Cover illustration: Birth of Athena from the head of Zeus, 
seventh century B.C. Neck scene on relief pithos from Tenos. 
Courtesy of Deutsches Archáologisches Institut, Athens. 
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The Greeks, surpassing all men in their natural genius, 
first appropriated most of these tales, then dramatized 
them colorfully with additional ornaments, intending 

to beguile with the pleasures of myths, they embellished 
them in all sorts of ways. Thence Hesiod and the famous 
poets of the cyclic epics made their own versions and 
excerpts of Theogonies and Gigantomachies and Titanomachies, 
which they circulated and thus defeated the truth. Our ears 
have over the centuries become accustomed to and 
prejudiced by their fabrications; they defend the mythology 
they receive as a sacred trust. . . which, having been 
wrought over time, has made its hold inescapable, 
so that the truth appears to be nonsense, 
and an illegitimate tale, truth. 
—Sanchuniathon, from the writings of Philo of Byblos: 
Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 
1.10.40 
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PREFACE 





A Reader’s Guide and an 
Author’s Apologia 


/N SCHOLAR, LIKE A GENTLEMAN, Should never apologize or explain; this book ex- 
IN cuses both gestures, as a courtesy to the general reader as well as the specialist. 
V Before I emphasize some lessons of an already didactic text, my first apology 
is to Daidalos himself. The definitive work on his life and afterlife still remains to be 
written: he deserves, among other tributes, a lavishly illustrated assembly of his ap- 
pearances in Western art (in the tradition of Nikolaos Yalouris's Pegasus: The Art of the 
Legend, published by Mobil Oil Hellas in 1975). Unlike such a book, this one purports 
to span multiple millennia and media, presents a curious mixture of close textual anal- 
ysis with a selective survey of the archaeological evidence, speculates freely on mythol- 
ogy, etymology, and iconography, and recasts some dates and purposes of classical art. 
To combine the first chapters (in full ignorance of Semitic languages) with a detailed 
analysis of classical literature and art defies traditional divisions in professional special- 
ties and competence. 
| will defend some indulgences, in the Sokratic manner, from autobiography. I 
worked my way into Hellenism from the East, having excavated in Israel and Turkey 
before I ever saw Greece. When I finally did in 1978, I had just witnessed an unusual 
doctoral dissertation at Harvard University: "Greek Geometric Pottery in the East: The 
Chronological Implications,” by Diane (Daniela) Saltz of the Department of Near East- 
ern Languages and Civilizations. Thanks to her obstinacy and her insights, I first saw 
early Iron Age Greece through Levantine eyes; she convinced me, in word, deed, and 
prose, that answers lay East. Her brilliant analysis of sites like Al Mina also introduced 
me to the perils of modern politics and persuasions, to the sad modern fate of the Phoe- 
nicians, and to the courage necessary to tackle these problems. I was fortunate to have 
an equivalent muse at the end of my odyssey in Patricia Bikai, an expert on the unhappy 
fate of the ancient and modern Phoenicians. I thank her not only for reading unman- 
ageable drafts of Part II, but for her warmth, support, and insight. 
On the professional side, my curiosity about the ancient Near East deepened during 
my doctoral venture into the Orientalizing period (published as The Black and White Style: 
see bibliography) but was hardly satisfied. Frustration as well as fascination led me to 
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Greek attitudes toward art and history. When the SILOS OK: become the ns. of 
study rather than their obstacle, through a Dura: view Se pues aus art b a se- 
quence of synchronic contexts, the results are fruitful and fascinating: Daidalos himself 
emerges as a movable beast, a creature most natural to the habitat of Greek myth. Born 
in an epic simile with enigmatic adjectives for parents, he was overshadowed by them 
for centuries. Dramatic changes in Greek art and life helped rediscover him and adapted 
him happily to far more numerous accomplishments than his poetic origins promised. 
Every feat claimed for him illuminates those occasions and attitudes that sponsored it, 
particular to a specific Greek city or tradition. It still remains to encourage the abandon- 
ment of the “historical sculptor” of the archaic period, enlisted to bolster ancient and 
modern theories of early Greek art. The fiction of a Cretan sculptor and teacher, if not 
father, of early Cretan artists conceals a convergence of prehistoric and Oriental ele- 
ments beneath a classicizing perspective that arranges early Greek history into antece- 
dents of classical art. The role of Athens in determining his classical persona is particu- 
larly vivid, and emerges in a close analysis of the intellectual atmosphere that succeeded 
victory over Persia (Part IV). Viewed under these conditions, each phase in the evolu- 
tion of Daidalos reveals contemporary priorities in Greek art and its appreciation, and 
their collected sequence follows the prehistory of Greek art criticism and historiography. 
The structure of this book has a point. In each of the two parts, the literature on 
Daidalos relevant to his archaic and classical personae (Parts I and III) is followed by a 
detailed exploration of the historical and archaeological background to each set of testi- 
monia (Parts Il and IV). This order documents my ioropin and where it led me, but 
the results of my research could be read in different sequences, beginning with the 
insights I struggled to extract from years of analysis. This arrangement also demon- 
strates why each section goes unexplained without the other, a pedagogical, even po- 
lemical, strategy to integrate archaeology and philology, and advocate an interdiscipli- 
nary approach to the study of Greek history. In extant studies, the legend of Daidalos 
has already been deconstructed since the nineteenth century, and most recently and 
sensibly by Philipp, just as tragedy was newly analyzed for its barbarians by Hall, but 
such studies confine themselves to literature. This book asks that art inspire related 
disciplines to rethink Greece's relationship with the Orient, that philologists avail them- 
selves more frequently of the rich banquet in the visual arts and share their own fare 
with historians and archaeologists, overcoming barriers of increasing specialization. 
Another hope is to reunite prehistory and classical Greece as aspects of one culture. 
Greater minds have traced Greek art and culture to its Oriental roots, and pioneers like 
Frederik Poulsen and V. Gordon Childe are only absent from references because their 
anne : mami ee ate ae Reet isolated within disciplines and cone 
congenital RP » Be, with RS convergences. Those by Kantor and Smith 
€ Age artistic motifs (now updated by Janice Crowley’s The Ae- 
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: PARTI * 
Daidalos and Daidala 


in Greek Poetry 














C Hv AvP Er 


Craft and Craftsmen ın 
Epic Poetry 


N ILIAD 18.592, Daidalos makes not only his first appearance in the Greek imagination, 

but also his only one in the corpus of Homeric poetry. Thus he is born as a hapax 

legomenon occasioned by a simile, the weakest of links for any epic phenomenon. 
Given the importance of this passage for his existence, a close examination of its context 
and epic associations is fundamental to explaining him in the context of poetic lan- 
guage.! His name requires reference to the epic corpus of "daidalic" words, since he 
obviously bears one of those redende Namen bestowed on other Homeric craftsmen and 
personifies specific qualities manifest elsewhere in cognates. Thus he keeps company 
with Texrwv (“the builder’), ‘Apuoviöns ("the joiner’), and perhaps even Homer him- 
self, all names for artists derived from their activity.? 

An extensive family of words in the Homeric poems derives from a root of undeter- 
mined meaning, *Sad reduplicated as 6a«6aAÀ- to produce primarily adjectives (6avda- 
Acos, daudaAdeıs, toAvdaidados); less frequently a neuter noun, used only in the plu- 
ral (5ai6aa), twice a verb in the present participle (adwr), and, last but not least, 
Aaiéados himself? The etymology of its root remains unknown: Indo-European 
sources (*del-) and Semitic *dal- (as in 8&Aros, "writing tablet") have both been pro- 
posed, but neither demonstrates an independent connection with its epic manifesta- 
tions.* No ancient usage that does not derive from its original epic context can be at- 
tested for any versions of the words. In poetry they describe, represent, or personify 
objects of intricate and expensive craftsmanship; expressions such as “well crafted,” 


' According to pnnaples and methods articulated 2 Eckstein, ArchHom Il: L, 1-22, on Homeric crafts- 
by Leumann, Homerische Wörter, and Benveniste, men; Lacroix, "Ikmalios''; Nagy, Best of the Achaeans, 
MOV ames de linguistique generale, 289-90: "Le sens 299-300; Hoekstra, Epic Verse before Homer, 58-59, on 
d'une forme linguistique se definit par la totalité de redende Namen as individual invention. 


mae emplois, par leur distribution et par les types de > Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, 29-34, for forms and 
liaisons qui en resultent." Cf. Householder and distribution. 
Nagy, Greek: A Survey of Recent Work, chap. 1; * Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique, 246, s.v. 


fi Dihle, “Ceumarinis Homerische Wörter und die SacSaAAw etc., prefers the former. Cf. Lexikon des 
prache der mündlichen Dichtung,” Glotta 48 (1970) Frühgriechischen Epos, fasc. 10, ed. E.-M. Vogt (Göttin- 


1-7; A. Heubeck, “Zum Problem der homerischen gen, 1982), 195-96, s.v. S5a:SaXeos. 
Kunstsprache,” MH 38 (1981) 65-80. 
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ely worked,” or “skillful 


y wrought" satisfy their meaning, encouraged p. 

tri for the activity of a craftsman at work. 2 ancient glosses an d 
ances as à verb : hese words can be traced to their epic occurrences, which 
| unc i E. derive their narrative significance from them. l 
F = E SaiBaAa in terms of metrical, syntactical, and thematic distrib 
k — Sil wers of connotation than specific denotation. The most com 
D E E. poetry is in adjectives; they account for twenty-eight of th 
ES. throughout the Iliad and Sapa Nur morpho identified b: 
suffi x, makes them material- or Stoffadjective, albeit of unian Stoff Neit 'ei 
E distribution of these adjectives shows them to be traditiona eM fixe 
| cal formula; they represent morphological units ol PEE flexibility withir 
Mie of composition.® Since their greatest concentration is in the Iliad, and the: 


fis introduced in that poem, it forms an appropriate departure for this ques 
s in 


A equent manifestations of this word family involve armor, the man- n 
etween warrior and weapon, and often the outfit accompanying a hero ip 
d'elory—hence their concentration in the narrative of the battlefield rather tl 
ey, an epic of return, where dacdaAecos never describes armor. Nor à 
o find eight out of twenty-eight occurrences in the Iliad clustered in Book 
he armor and arming of the best of the Achaeans, Achilles. r 
ently qualified as SavdéAcos (five times, of which four are TohvSaiSaed 
OF cuirass, an outfit once rejected as a historical anachronism until arch 
ed its Bronze Age existence.’ Paris (Iliad 3.358), Menelaos (4.136), Hek 
jedes (8.195) and Odysseus (11.436) are all endangered, at a momer 
ITOW or Spear that strikes them: 


- Kat bea 6cpnkos moAvdaLäakov NPNPELOTO. 


and pierced through their much-decorated cuirass. 


sembly of armor in each of these passages has troubled scholars, v 
'ear Ücpm£, kirpm, and Lorn (cuirass, belly guard, and belt) togeth 


hation is purely poetic.® The adjective is clearly fixed in an iteratum f 


is 
| c e Wi er, 131-33, considers 
ariant Of modvdaidados, itself a 
lative | » “work of 


‚ 246: 


e se laisse ni démontrer ni re- 


7 On the Mycenaean cuirasse from Dendra 
“Neue Funde von Dendra," AthMitt 82 (1967) 1 
pls. 2-17; H. Catling, “Panzer,” and H. Branc 
burg, "Mitra," both in ArchHom. I: E Kriegswese 
127-28; 1, 74-80, 96-100; and cf. Catling, “A Br 
Plate from a Scale Corslet Found at Mycenae,” 4 L 
(1970) 441-49. See subsequent discussion with 
15ff., on Kinyras and the cuirass of Agamemnon 

MET. Brandenburg, "Mitra-Zoma-Zoster,” 
ArchHom I: E. Kriegswesen 1, 119-25, 14243, on’ 
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mulaic for signaling a hero's proximity to death: "Despite the excellent workman p of 
his armor, it failed to keep an arrow from his body, but prevented a fatal wound. For 
in all five passages, the hero is rescued from death. The Trojans save themselves Paris 
avoids the spear of Menelaos through agility (ExAiv@n, "turned aside") and Hektor es- 
capes a thrust by Ajax (7.252). The Greeks, in contrast, are saved by Athena: Menelaos 
is wounded, despite the protection of a Wwotnpos Satdadéovo, "elaborate belt") au a 
nirpn (épkos à«óvrav, “barrier against spears”) in addition to his @apné moAvöaLda- 
Aoc, “much-decorated cuirass,” but his skin is only grazed by the arrow, averted by the 
goddess to his most heavily protected part. As he assures his brother (4.184-87), varl- 
ous components of his armor saved him, and this time the Cwornp is praised as mav- 
aiodos. "all-glittering," the uérpm as the work of skilled craftsmen (xaAKNES KApov av- 
Spes: "bronze-workers made it"), without a repetition of dSatédAcos. Likewise, 
Odysseus skins his ribs on the spear of Sokos (11.437), but Athena keeps the weapon 
away from his vulnerable internal organs, his Eykara. 

The fifth @wpné in the Iliad described as 5atéadeos does not protect in battle: the 
armor of Diomedes is coveted by Hektor as a work of Hephaistos (8.195), 


ará cov Ócpnka. rov “Hyarotos kue TEUXOV, 
the elaborate cuirass, which Hephaistos made, working it, 


before the Trojan hero embarks on the rampage that recalls Patroklos into battle. Posi- 
tion and epithet for this 6wpné also distinguish it from those described in battle, and 
the addition of the name of its maker, the god Hephaistos, gives it added prestige. As 
in the praise of other epic finery (for example, the throne of Penelope in Odyssey 19.57), 
the adjective da:daAeos participates in a hierarchy of praise expressions where it is 
subordinate to, but often linked with, the name of a craftsman. 

These passages with cuirasses share special epic functions. They often follow or recall 
the hero's arming scene, the prelude to his moment in battle, his &pıoreia, and his 
ritual preparation for xAéos, the glory his performance earns him in epic poetry.? The 
adjective itself, 8o16&&0s, can reverberate in action as in the description of armor, as 
If to reinforce those heroic qualities bestowed in arming scenes. Then, the iterata mark 
a close brush with death, a particular form of kA&os, and are linked to related passages, 
oflen with a twist of irony. In the case of Hektor, for example, an even more prestigious 
suit of armor than the one he covets is eventually captured—that of Achilles, worn by 


A sd, of reconciling epic terms for armor with re- such iterata in the Homeric poems, see Strasser, Ite- 

= Fenik, Typical Battle Scenes in the Iliad, 73-74, 78- — rata. 

eon follows G. Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic ? For example, the arming of Paris at 3.330—38 is 

" s i 1934), 155-58, in analyzing the @apné as succeeded by his evasion of a weapon at 3.358. On 
Binally appropriate only to Iliad 11.436 (Odysseus), arming scenes, see n. 10. See Nagy, Best of the 


then att imi i i 
HS d to similar moments involving other he- Achaeans, on the heroic values of xAéos and Apıo- 
? whom it fits awkwardly. On the mechanics of reia. 
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24 17.125). While Hektor's wish is fulfilled ws e that captu 
E. d occasions the manufacture of a new outfit, the mos 
E E E "- Hektor's very boast, addressed to his horsesm 
E E. consoles the mourning horses of Achilles that their 7 
| li borate chariot-gear, " will at least never cani Hektor. In this ver be 
Es. that glorified the prize sought by Hektor Beo 8 aud awardec 
E the slaying of Patroklos now describes the chanot that will drag hi 
iss own city (22.395-99) and the tomb of Patroklos (24.1422). In exa r 
lities bestowed by öatöakeos, this first category reveals the word’s char 
fers: it praises appearance but also signifies unexpected dangers. © E 
hese examples anticipate the fuller ambiguity of a complete set of armor 
1 describing the armor of Achilles. y 
iquipment praised as daıudakea includes the évrea (armor) of Aetion, 
ndromakhe slain by Achilles long before the siege of Troy but buried 
118). The Cilician king received a proper hero’s cremation burial “in al 
Mon” our Evreoı ŝabato. crowned by a mound. This unusual 
( Ne: father, in a world where slain enemies are abandoned to 
n the battlefield (Iliad 1.4-5), contrasts gloomily with Achilles’ initia 
husband's corpse. Eventually, in Book 24, Hektor's body is restored 
cord ed proper burial, and the adjective at 6.418 helps qualify Achil 
ie Achaeans in social behavior as well as praising his armor and actior 
conduct of the funeral games in Book 23 at the end of the epic, f Or 
e erized by respect for rank and social standing that represents a vivid 
der | jes behavior, and his return of the body in Book 24 completes 
reco a contemporary social practices (see subsequent discussion with n. 
37). t ot Andromakhe's narration of her father's funeral anticipates the end 
of the Ilia ja Single word, Aetion's armor is distinguished as 8a6&A Eos ever 
after "is death, or perhaps especially after winning «Aéos from Achilles. 

This here - property oft he adjective is manifest elsewhere in the Iliad, when elaborate 
amo » eos S Tea, accompanies warriors at their moment of &pıoreia. Ido- 
in 13, f sa ag ne his henchman or Pepatrwy also appear avv £vreat Sarsa éou 
Me i. rc the Salaminians in the same book (13.719). WE 

we at meee o the metrical fact that the phrase neatly fills a hex 


ameter after the caesura, the adjecti isti | 
= wae»ura, U jective surely dist i l 
in thes ce of Achilles, y inguishes the heroes of the moment 


g ec 9 I I 






memnon, it is Idom m with the wounding of Diomedes, Odysseus, and Aga 
2y who ei sae dons by Poseidon (13.210), and the two Aiantes (14.508 
ns 2 
Pitulates a recent and a om the Greek ships. Moreover, the first adjective reca 
a Spear to replace one brok 


oo Process (254-305), when Meriones comes to fet h 
n battle. The second use of datédaXeos for the Aiante 
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highlights armor all the more elaborate as their companions, the Lokrians, appear as 
8 


bowmen alone (712-18). | 
xm more vivid is the praise lavished on the armor of Agamemnon as a prelude to his 


ntry into battle. As he assembles his gear for battle, every item of his bronze outfit 
(vip xa Kós) 1S described in loving detail as befits a hero embarking on his &àpuaTEUx 
(Iliad 11.1546; ct. 3.331). While a simple hexameter line attaches his greaves, 


Kkunpidas pèr T pora nepi kvr)umaw EG KE, 
and first he placed his greaves around his shins, 
it is augmented by an extra line of embellishment:!! 
Kads. &pryvp£ourte &ru qvpiotis &popvias. 
beautiful [greaves], fastened with silver ankle-points. 


Next he dons his 8opn£, again in one plain hexameter but followed by a praise line 
that reminds us that it is a £ewvnluos or guest gift from Kinyras, king of Cyprus. For the 
u£ya kA£os of the Trojan expedition had apparently reached Cyprus, whose king sent 
this military contribution, as it were, to the leader of the Greeks. The historicity of this 
figure is largely confirmed by the archaeological evidence for the 0opm£, described in 
lavish detail. It features a series of bands called otpor, a hapax legomenon in epic poetry. 
Ten are of dark blue xvavos (cobalt, lapis lazuli, or blue paste), twelve are of gold, and 
twenty of "cassiterite" or tin, that metal essential to bronze technology and Aegean 
prehistory.'? Three snakes of kvavos crown the corslet around its neck and are com- 
pared to the rainbows of Zeus, “wonder of mortal men” (repas uepörwv àvO0porrov). 
Agamemnon then proceeds to don his next item, a sword worn from a shoulder strap 
(aupt wuorcıv), studded with gold nails, as is its silver sheath. Next and most glam- 
orous is his shield, whereupon the poet invokes roAvsaidakos to do justice to its qual- 
ities and Govpts (“breathing”) to give it life. Three lines describe precisely what makes 
it beautiful (kaAn). Ten bronze circles, twenty tin bosses surround a central one of 
kvavos, and the crowning touch is a Gorgon, whose ferocious visage (BAoovpwrris, an- 


b ' On arming scenes, see Arend, Typische Szenen, validea.. . describing a noun found in the foregoing 
Fr J. I. Armstrong, "The Arming Motif in the Il- verse” (Making of Homeric Verse, 255). 
T AJB 79 (1958) 337-54; Nagler, Spontaneity and 12 On xvavos and its Linear B counterpart, ku-wa- 
ition, 


E WE on the structa significance E no, see R. Halleaux, "Lapis-lazuli, azurite ou páte de 
arming as feed nz inclodina Be verre? A propos de kuwano et kuwanowoko dans les 
only explicit adl R a ea! epithet is the tablettes mycéniennes,” SMEA 9 (1969) 47-66; on 
TA T orph of the all-important charis el- — lapis lazuli in the Bronze Age, including Cypriote in- 

dustries (glyptic), see E. Porada, “The Cylinder Seals 


H Thi t r . 
ped ee qd was described by Parry as “un- Found at Thebes in Boeotia," AfO 28 (1981) 6-8. Also 
enjambement”; “the addition of an adjecti- see Chapter 5. 
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E. word), flanked by Fear and Terror, blazs from the center of BU shield. Eye 
Ji Supporting this splendor is of silver with a cobalt snake uu three head 
E. Memnon sets on his leather helmet, four-crested and horsetail-plumedjap 
E bronze spears. This spectacle inspires the applause of the gods in the forr 
r sent by Athena and Hera, as if visual splendor spilled over into sound: 
bonded to human awe." | 
| nificent passage was long considered an interpolation, and its fabulous ar 
chronism, to excuse the singular appearance of Cyprus (never elsewhere in 
> well as its linguistic peculiarities (otpor) and technical anticipations (the 
Recent discoveries and scholarship have happily reconciled the passage with 
te context and the rest of the poem. Kinyras plausibly represents the wealth 
| a Levantine king (his name has Semitic roots) in Late Bronze Age Cyprus, 
ample of royal exchange of precious objects current in the ancient Mediter- 
nme nting on this passage, Eustathius says that Kinyras promised fifty 
mnon, but only sent one, the rest in clay (bo7pakivy aT0A«), perhaps 
Bronze Age ceramic trade with the Aegean carried by ships like those- 
selidonya and Kas in Lykia (see Chapter 5). Plate fragments from 
ts, which the description in the Iliad implies, have turned up on 
ind point to the occasional capture or bequest of a type of armor 
Near East. The gift of Kinyras recalls, in particular, the gold corslet 
7 Tutankhamon in his tomb, but the plate-corslet type represented 
relatives in Cyprus and North Syria, where a workshop has been 
worn by 4 gamemnon suggests that Near Eastern versions of such 
an, perhaps even through royal exchange, via the Levant and 


/hat embellishes this passage is the role of the Near East as a 
1g of Achilles (Il. W. Ventzke, “Der Schuppenpanzer von Kamid el- 
Loz,” in Kamid el-Löz 1977-81, ed. R. Hachmann, 
Saarbrücker Beiträge zur Altertumswissenschaft 36 
MEC > — (Bonn, 1986), 161-82, cites (p. 182) V. Maag's article, 
comma cH FE. T Syrien-Palästina,” in Kunstgeschichte des alten Orient, 
Calling. in Arc ed by 500-501, for an armorer-workshop in Damascus 
sc MM js bc M still supplied Neo-Assyrian royal kings. Cf. 
as. igure 25, made i i 
à Chypre et la tradition an! | Chapter 5, n i. ound Grea 
308; " "Pan m. ^ uw zi Pw a. s A. 3 
, . . Vli, Homère, Iliade 5. 387," quest of Oriental armor: M.-Th. Pi + 
A T3 "Ty l : M.-Ih. Picard, "Le ‘th í 
"T: 50 (1981) 23-37. Pliny claims the same fig- d‘Amasis,” in Hommages à Deonna, Collection | Me: 
ure invented tegulas, which Baurain connects with 28 (Brussels, 1957), 363-70.. E D. F á mee 
‘opper mining in Cyprus rather than roof tiles. eo ane 


M. Vickers, “Amasis and Lindos ^ 
a U. Obrink, Hala Sultan Teke 5, SIMA 45: 5 (Göte- 125. A 
E. 1979), 44, N 6000, for scales from Cyprus. 
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for glamorous objects, an aspect of the Greek attitude that is the subject of this 
source tor 


c dditional item of Agamemnon's battle outfit, neglected in this overture, is intro- 
Ana 


d later in the same book (11.236): a CwaTnp mavaiokos, “girdle all aglitter,” aan, 

let around the body and, in fact, protecting the hero from the spear of Iphida- 
ade lá ncounter similar to those marked by the action of a duıdareos 0c pn£. Such 
cH di reaffirms the Near Eastern connection but is conveniently illustrated by 
, oe etre a. on a richly decorated ivory gaming box from Enkomi in Cyprus.” 
cei elements of Agamemnon's entire outfit could allude to a Near Eastern ensemble, 
a royal gift from the Levant enshrined in the poetic tradition and embellished by a re- 
cent Greek innovation, the Gorgon. 

This dazzling outfit, fit for a king and the leader of the Greeks, closes the repertoire 
of SacdcAcos armor in the Iliad by introducing the most glamorous description of all, 
that of the "best of the Achaeans," Achilles himself. In his case, the request, manufac- 
ture, description, arming, and activity of the ensemble dazzle with the entire spectrum 
of forms of 6at5aA- words, culminating in the introduction of Daidalos himself. 

Thetis arrives at the house of Hephaistos, built of bronze by the craftsman-god, and 
finds him making twenty tripods with golden wheels attached to their feet (18.372-79): 


duce 


tov ` sup" iópaiovra EALTTOKEVOV TEPL yvoas, 
omevédovra: TPITOÖRS yap Ec(kogt TaVTas ETEVEEV 
ECTAMEVAL TTEPL TOLXOV EVOTABEOS HEYAPOLO' 
xpvata 6€ oy Úno KUKAG@ ExaoTw TrvÜuév. Onker, 
ógpa ot avTopartot Helov dövraiar' drywva 
» Ei y a - , -= 3 . 
nd avrıs Tpos Öwua veotaro, badua deo Oat. 

€ 5° , , * » , = a ct 
OLO T]TOL TOO GOV MEV EXOV TEXOS, OVaTa À` OU Tw 


ôarÔ&A ca TPOTEKELTO: Ta Ö NPTVE, KOTTE ÔÈ Seapovs. 


She found him sweating, whirling around the bellows, 

hard at work. For he was making twenty tripods, all 

lo stand around the broad megaron, against the wall. 

And he placed gold wheels beneath each base, 

for them to enter the divine assembly on their own, 

and return back home, a wonder to behold. 

But these were not yet finished, for he had not yet attached 

their elaborate handles. He kept working at them, forging the links. 


xL Vanderabeele ^c 
resentations re Aspects of Chariot-Rep- cepted by Baurain, BCH 104 [1980]). Brandenburg, 
RDAC (1977) 1034, pj © Bronze Age in Cyprus,” "'Mitra-Zoma-Zoster," in ArchHom. I: E. Kriegswesen 
AA 85 [1970] 445." 172 (rejected by Catling, 1, 119-25, 142-43. 
' 3$ “equivocal evidence” but ac- 
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technique of these marvelous creations have iong been compared with Q 
wheeled stands, widely distributed in the Mediterranean Aug long-live 
Er their workshop traditions makes attempts to "date" their appeara 
ition on the basis of archaeological evidence pero or at least d 
Eu description in Homer closely resembles the Biblical account of | 
Bronze stands for King Solomon (1 Kings 7.27). Like the cuirass fre 
ripods illustrate the convergence between Homeric and Levantine (i 
te and Phoenician) culture to be explored in Part II. For the poet; tk 
Fe to their burden by making the tripods avrönuaroı, "self-moved, 
sible life, which enables them to come and go before the gods.?! Thef 
> final embellishment of these marvels: the attachment of their bronz 
reparation at the forge while the rivets are being manufactured. Ever 
te te the handles are d5a:dcaAcq, as if the poet anticipates their fine 
hem at the very moment of their manufacture. | 
interrupts his work to welcome Thetis and invites her in for hos: 
ining with a seat of honor on a throne studded with silver nails 
I places a footstool beneath her feet, ums 82 Opyvus toot hev, 
'oman of special rank (cf. Homeric Hymn to Demeter 190-96). The 
accompanies the seating of Penelope, Eurykleia, and Circe in the 
) with lines identical to Iliad 18.389 - 90. 4 
iS reception of the goddess is the promise that Hephaistos will 
lew suit of armor, and hence save the Greeks. And indee d 
esponds to her plea for help by recalling the source of his 
d Thetis rescued him after his rejection and injury at 
- as an apprentice to herself and her sister in a sea cave. 
| Bird many 5aíbaAa: pins, necklaces, spiral and floral 
Meuse and training, the master craftsman is eager to re- 


uts away hi ) 

m d his tools and approaches his guest, attended by 
hamaidens, a 
6 


* ap 
p Ake PR 


5 r ia 7 N SN 2 N 

' d m : !1 i f > 

| 2e eloıkviaı. 
| 


ig 
a, a . 
! IN. dl 
— A, 

i cot 


an & Mw (TOV de Bed (eo Epya Vra. 
" U. Jantzen and R. Tolle, | E P 
rat, 76, fig. 14a; H. W. Catling cupp LI Haus- (1984), 65. 91. 
and the Mycenaean World Wo Cypriote Bronzework Prehistory, re i: Matthaus, in Problems in Greek A 
36a. 1964), 207, n. 35, pj. ; Muhly, in Bronze-working Centres 


of Western Asia, 333-37. 
! 159-72; articles by Helzer i co 
ie P Bri d 9n magic and art. 


? Negbi, Tel Aviv (1974) 
and Lagarce, in Stud; Fen 


(1987) 257-80; see Chapter 8, 
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golden, just like living creatures. 
In them is mind and wits, in them too a voice 
and strength, and they know the deeds of the immortal gods. 


curelv these creatures are magic, like Hephaistos’s tripods and his dogs in the palace 

Weer (Odyssey 7. 91-94; see n. 21 and also Chapter 8). Made of gold, JEt Akis ig 

e rapidly (dworro) like living maidens, they are further endowed with voos, avon, 
les us voice, and strength, the three senses vital to early Greeks and taught to 
Ba by the gods.” They are both attendants and creations of the smith-god, magic in 
a way only possible in an Olympic setting, but marvels in a way only visible to mortal 
eyes. Their specific services for Hephaistos are unclear: they almost carry him as they 
slide along effortlessly, as if his very presence, if not his craftsmanship, endows art with 
life. Their poetic descendants include Pandora (discussed at the end of this chapter) and 
their heritage encourages the characterization of the work of Daidalos. 

In answer to her host’s inquiry, Thetis launches into a long lament of her troubles, 
leading up to her request for a new suit of armor for her son, his last outfit in life. 
Hephaistos comforts her and returns at once to the fire to forge the armor. The entire 
passage recalls vividly the Ugaritic myth where Kothar-wa-Hasis, the Canaanite crafts- 
man-god and metallurgist, works gold and silver for Lady Athirat of the Sea in the Epic 
of Baal. The convergences between these two passages and their historical context will 
be explored in Chapter 4, after the Greek tradition has been analyzed. 

The materials are first to claim poetic attention—bronze, tin, gold, and silver—then 
the tools (anvil, hammer, forge), source of as much wonder in prehistoric society as 
precious metals. Then the poet concentrates on the fruits of this equipment. First and 
finest to be made is the shield itself, in a line ending in praise of its size and power, 
uéya Te a ruJopóv Te. One might expect a second praise-line beginning with the famil- 
lar «aAóv 6at6&Aeov (“beautiful and elaborate") but no familiar adjective apparently 
sufficed to compliment this creation. Instead the poet makes rare recourse to the verb 
form by describing the smith-god as “crafting in all ways," mavrooe 6at6xAAXcv. This 
form, the present participle, is the only form of the verb, *SatéaAAw, presumably “to 
craft or make elaborate," in epic poetry and appears only once elsewhere, in an equally 
remarkable passage on the bed of Odysseus and Penelope (Odyssey 23.200). Morpholog- 
AN in artificial form inspizsd by analogy ang not used in spoken language, 
€ 8 outside poet Like its counterpart in the Odyssey, it denotes technical 

tyinvolving the combination of precious materials (in the Odyssey, gold, silver, and 


“J. Bremme Lr : = 
(Prince er, The Early Greek Concept of the Soul mann’s definition of poetic words (Homerische Worter, 
inceton 1983), 53-63. on Ww. 


nents of the soul. s and other compo- 15ff., 321ff., and 133, on the problematic ôa- 


de aA Awy). 
arry, Making of Homeric Verse, 339; cf. Leu- 
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invoking a specific industry: inlaid wood is more Pron a 
. a etal inlay in the Iliad. Its effect = u even fussy, but vague, ay 
Spat. verb is narrative, not technical. 
* E E. E. is followed closely (18. 482) by the noun, T 
ised by Hephaistos himself in his autobiography G 18.400): T x 
m mpariBeoow (“he made many daidala, gilin his clever 6 Y 
Jassage, the same noun is equally approp to armor and b 
‘he same artist's skill rather than a reflection of common tech 
he noun serves as preamble to a detailed descnption of thi 
> ^" ield, occupying the next 127 hexameter lines. 
| omeric corpus have attracted as much modern speculation on 
"Greece. Archaeologica! reconstructions of the shield were 





d were once included in modern commentaries, with at 
Aption with Mycenaean realia.”* In all likelihood, no such 
T Mycenaean or Geometric warrior; its decoration is imag- 
incorporates images from art and daily life into a poetic 
e microcosm. The öaiöaAa wrought by Hephaistos be- 
d end with it (18.606-7): the great river Okeanos, 
OV yatas), encircles the shield, and all the heavenly 
it (483-88). Within these limits the poet stages a cul- 
he most important vision of early Greek civilization. 
world, one at war, the other enjoying the fruits of 
jals, harmony and dispute. The cty at war is under 


sh is planned and executed, lead by Ares and 
zw, "beautiful and big," 


| but the narrative stops 


s the Iliad. Gentler scenes of civilized life 
zh, er oid being harvested for its royal owner, 
LOL oxen, and a meadow with its sheepfolds. 
nén two lions attack an ox from the herd 

> the poet dwells with affection on these 


"—- esie ý 
Biome. ging Troy that 


invokes the 
ference, Oke 
D J you ng m 


EN 
A y 
WI 


Persona of Daidalos before 


anos. The las, scene on the 
en and women in linen gar- 
P gula ie, "Imago Mundi: c, 
Sca EP 8 Of the Shiela aan Ideo- 
1-13. Chilles JHS 105 
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s in garlands and the youths sporting daggers. A crowd watches their 


| : 
ments, the E7 d by two acrobats. In introducing this spectacle, the poet reaches 


I. 
-killful performance, Ie | 
d a simile and enters the legendary past: 


by È xopóv TOULAAE TEPLKAUTOS ALPLYUNELS 
a) IneAov, otov nor’ Evi Kvwow evpetn 


Aaidados Tja nae KAAM AOK pY "Apıadrn. 


And on it the renowned, ambidextrous artist inlaid a dance, 
like the one which once in broad Knossos 


Daidalos crafted for Ariadne of the lovely hair. 


The artist’s appearance is sponsored by an unusual coincidence of poetic choices and 
eliminations. The verb zrotktAAe is produced after exhausting the repertoire of verbs 
appropriate to the craftsmanship of Hephaistos: érevée, moinoe, Erideı ("he con- 
structed, made, placed’), even that last resort (albeit used first in the description), dat- 
5GAAcv. for which a finite form (6aidaAXe?) may have been too bold. Instead the poet 
here tries a hapax form, vroikuAAe (“ornamented”), and follows the "plain" line with a 
praise line, this time a simile as a climax to his laudation. In turning to that versatile 
root, 6atSad-, the poet discovers that all its syntactical possibilities had been exhausted 
in the preceding episode, since Thetis arrived chez Hephaistos: adjectives first (lines 
379, 390), then nouns (400, 482), and even the verb (478). All that was left was a person- 
ification, and the eponymous craftsman here found his poetic and professional entry 
into the Greek imagination. 

Thus Daidalos enters the poem, and with it the Greek tradition, almost by accident, 
when simile relieves metaphor and a personification provides an alternative to other 
prolific cognates. Such a poetic occasion, if not this very one, accounts for his debut; his 
emergence is clearly a function of poetic variations on a root relevant to the praise of 
art. Had other epic descriptions of art survived in as long and elaborate a form as that 
in [liad 18, Daidalos might have appeared on multiple occasions, if one can extrapolate 
from his Iliad debut to similar contexts in lost poems.” 

"e hs » u figure E made histone plausible by two associations with Crete: 
ae i: ae wide Knossos,” and ne patroness, Ariadne. The artist's own 
es SER led: one tie: that no is SEEN but aee took advan- 
edd dme in the allusion tg re paine amg to locales like Athens (see Part 

ntators, familiar with the “historical” sculptor, expressed conster- 


= Hoekstra, 


Epic 
pic Verse before Homer, 58-59, sees wirkungen”; W. Ingalls, “Linguistic and Formular In- 


such “signif 
ying names” ; : f E 
bon of individual es for craftsmen as the inven- — novations in the Mythological Digressions in the Il- 


Wörter, 15.17 poets; Leumann, Homerische iad,” Phoenix 36 (1982) 201-2. 
©n Homeric “Neubildung and Nach- 
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Bia imitates : mortal” and even attempted variony emendations to a 
ES ent and have the mortal imitate the god.* 4 
E. sely Daidalos made for Ariadne, context assures only that it must be 
Es. with that depicted by Hephaistos, if only in quality. Readers since 
A de him an architect, sculptor, or choreographer on the basis of this 
- sible interpretations, beginning in the scholia. To begin with, them 
preci = if ornate. It usually supplements other verbs of manufacturing, 


- 
> 

a € 

= 
-— 4 


apiako, as a participle emphasizing such careful craftsmanship as 
E " E Pandaros (Iliad 4.110), or the famous bed made by Odysseus (Od: 
only appears twice as a finite verb, once in this passage and again in 
o describe the Sidonian manufacture of a golden mixing bowl. Most 
ae metalwork or woodwork, but once it describes Athena’s hand- 
vorn by Hera for seducing Zeus (Iliad 14.179). A similar distribution 
extiles, worked by men and women, respectively, marks the use 
nt noun in Mycenaean Greek.” 
erms, Xopos can be both an actual dancing floor, like the one 
ans (Odyssey 8.260) or the dance itself, a few lines later (8.264) 
'anings Of am kéc and the xopös it resembles on the shield, a 
e. Pausanias accepted as the work of Daidalos a marble relief 
> (9.40.3), presumably a Neo-Attic work with dancing figures, 
lon seems to have suggested a painting to Philostratos and Ver- 
hitectural implications of this description have dominated inter- 
he view of Daidalos as architect. This interpretation began 
s made xopös a place (rózros), complete with columns and 
lost recently, circular structures of the Late Minoan pe- 


lave been identified as the xopós of Daidalos,” but 


"Y 


there is no reason i 
at Epidauros, date: OC B.C.), and Daidalos is not necessarily an architect 
until the late class h | 


ever the precise form intended by the poet, unlike 


* Thus Nicanor wonders we 


^»5pwmow (in Venetus Gra cus 82 


Graeca in Homeri lliadem, 4:56 | ancient views. 


i « 
Me Er E ved ee MED. 7 Scholia at 18.590 (from Venetus Graecus 822, and 
tpyov obBei i ee 2 ae OL ga Ka ne Townley manuscript): Erbse, Scholia Graeca in 
2 HO i ý Twrote., Aabahov Bk moAAobs Homeri lliadem, 4:561. The adverb EvOa suggests a 
UA ken NE e | place, eg. where people can dance. Cf. Becatti, 
by Conca ae in Linear B are discussed RomMitt 60-61 (1953-1954) 25-28; G. Pugliese Cara- 
A MON : i | M lI: id 2, 94; Bildkunst, cf. telli, "Minos e Cocalos," Kokalos 2 (1956) 89-103, esp. 
Teri gO Be Terminology of Power and 100-103. 

98y of Work in Greek and Linear B," in Col- 


oy  loquium Mycenaeum, 91 n. 15, 99 n. 44. 
2 Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, 136 n. 8, for various 








? Warren, BSA 79 (1984) 307-24. 
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: art qualified as Sav8ade0S or aiara in epic poetry, the Se 
other works of y los himself is accompanied by almost no technical information or 
attributed tO man * Yet these brief and ambiguous verses are the source of all Greek 
indication of we il attire and activity of Daidalos. 
pet e t finished with his encomium of the armor, or its 6at6aA- qualities. 

The poe EC and encircled by Okeanos, Hephaistos continues with a shining 
The shield p = karnv daudarenv (18.612) and with a golden crest; finally, greaves 
papne an a e di receives the gift with delight and carries it to her son in the Greek 
gut Mr Ne it before him on the ground (19.13), "all the daidala clanged 
canipy ve we Saisada ravra. Aaidara is a fitting collective noun to en- 
aloud 77 md praised individually as 8a8&A&os or Satdada, and its aural rever- 
a the rumble of thunder inspired by the arming of Agamemnon (Iliad 


11.4546). Moreover, Achilles appreciates his new outfit for the same qualities (19.19): 


specula 


avrap émet ppeciv Not TETÀpTTETO baidara Mevo aav, 


and he delighted in his heart, beholding the daidala, 


a phrase that celebrates his grim joy and return to battle.?! 

The brilliant armor shines on in action as in its creation, and catches the poet's atten- 
tion with a SacdaA- epithet twice more in the Iliad. The actual arming of Achilles 
(19.369-91) attracts the traditional vocabulary of praise preliminary to a hero's apu- 
reia. The shield itself, blazing light like a beacon fire for sailors, is kaXos S5atéaAeos as 
if to recall the long and elaborate description of the previous book, liberally sprinkled 
with the adjective and its cognates. At the climax of this arming scene, after Achilles 
puts on his helmet, an extraordinary effect takes place (19.386): 


- 5 , " e = ` , c 
Tt b EVTE TTEPA 'yCyvET , &£tpg SE TrOLLLEVa AQMD. 


And then [as if] wings grew on him, and lifted up the shepherd of the people. 


Wearing all five pieces of his new and magic armor, the hero is literally levitated up- 


ward "as if on wings," in a moment of metaphor become reality. This imagined event, 
acceptable within poetry, bestows great powers on "'daidalic" art and Daidalos, who is 
ale with the invention of wings. In fact, this poetic vision could well 
FREE E the legend that gave Daidalos man’s first flight (see Chapter 6). If 

| : © a sut of armor that mobilized the hero, Achilles, with imaginary 


Wings, it is not « isi 
ot surprising that the manufacture of wings by Daidalos, who appears in 
z Philipp, Tektonon 


u Passage where a 


Daidala, 11, claims this is the 
i character in the Iliad takes ex- 
a work of art (as in Odyssey 5.7374); 


Nagler, Spontaneity and Tradition, 178 n. 17, on the 
hero's return to battle. 
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16 } | 
borrows from the imagery of the hoplopoiia. Scenes of t] 


the same epic content, ; Achilles, with the figures of Thetis and Hephaistos (I 
facture of the shueid A 5 , figures of Daidalos and Ikaros, as Greek reliefs ; 
2), become â E E afthis line in the Iliad suggests that the miracle c 
Roman copies. ^5) gs d to the creation itself, as if this line contributed to thet 
of E Tomy Doppeigänger to the epic craftsman-god, made wings hin 
3 E. ES. scene of craftmanship in early Greek art (Peu 13, 14), cra 
E E 1 figures, the god giving birth, and the woga of art itself—the a me 
pringing from the head of the god—are all wearing wings. Tad hexameleg une 
in row on the armor of Achilles and bear him aloft participates in this tr 
b. poetic and visual, where wings characterize divine and magic qualities, an 
iy the means of flight itself becomes the object of a legend of manufactu: 
fier this metaphysical response to the armed hero, Achilles picks up a last we 
hen Spear, the legacy of Pelias and Cheiron. This is the only weapon not 
attle by Patroklos in the guise of Achilles; it is also the weapon that deliver 
or (22.317-19), as well as the most significant attribute of Achilles.*? At a 
ccasion after Book 18, just before the final confrontation and death of] 
er of the shield is summoned, as if in exhortation, with both simile and e 




































puhan 5° "Axıkeis, péveos 8 EumAnoaro Bupa 
&yptov, 7 póg8ev ÔÈ aákos a T£pyoto KaAUE 
KahOv 6atbaAEov, kÓpvOL. 6' Erreveve Yyaeıry 


x Achilleus rose up, and his spirit was filled with wild 
age, and before him the shield hid his chest, 


En and elaborate, and he nodded his shining helmet 
Nits four crests, 


EL. E Achilles blazing like a star, in its final th 
E € the adjective &ai5á eoe attends armor in the Il 
when Achilles retires from battle, and there: 


du 


, as it were, 
ittributes of the hero, 

A £05 and its cognat 
N praise words, but 
| PIOVeS as treachera 


| Achilles and Ho- 


morse Suppl. 36 


ion 


reflected in the poetic deploymer 
es. The greatest of the heroes rece 
ultimately, outside the narrative frar 
“as as in those passages where it fail 


(Leiden, 1975), 
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es from weapons. For Achilles is felled by a wound in the ankle, un 
fended by any armor, and all the SaiéaAa in the world cannot save him. In fact, his 
: M him but goes on to claim another hero in the suicide of Ajax. Thus an 
a LP 
Ei; s manifest for these “daidalic’ words: glamorous but treacherous, 


protec! other hero 


ambiguous value i i 
‘es borne out in all their appearances. | AN 
But not only the armor of Achilles and his action while wearing it are marked by 


sienificant uses of datéaAeos. In three other contexts outside of Aus his attributes are 
distinguished by the epithet in a way that contributes to his heroic image, and the ee 
casions are auspicious. In his first appearance since the quarrel and his essi ue t 
Book 1, the embassy of Greeks finds the hero in his tent, playing a lyre, kaAn po itur 
with a silver bridge (9.187), a prize from the siege of Thebe, city of Andromakhe s fa- 
ther. Evidently, when Achilles buried Eetion gv Evresi Savdadéorory, "in all his dae- 
dalic armor," he did not neglect to claim his share of Theban wealth, like this lyre. With 
this instrument, especially appropriate for a poet to praise, Achilles the hero has be- 
come a singer, perhaps even his own poet laureate. For his subject is kA&a avdpwr, the 
"fame of men" which makes epic poetry heroic and rewards warfare with the promise 
of immortality. Achilles’ performance is a credit to his childhood tutor, Phoinix, who 
was instructed to teach Achilles "to be a speaker of words and a practitioner of deeds" 
(Iliad 9.443): pvOwv Te pnrnp' čeva mpnkrnpa T’ Epywv. The term invoked by Phoi- 
nix to describe the skills of the hero outside battle (önrnp) appears only here in all of 
epic poetry, and only after the renunciation of his wrath does Achilles actually become 
a socially effective speaker (as in Book 23: see subsequent discussion). But only once 
does the hero perform as a poet. Having refused £pya, deeds of war, Achilles consoles 
himself with stories about them (uv0ox), and contemplates his own future as a hero.” 
His lyre, like his shield, is a window on the world where all this will be but poetry, as 
in the extraordinary passage at the opening of Book 12.35 

A second possession of Achilles is distinguished as 6at8&Asos in a passage that for- 
malizes, almost in ritual, the return of Patroklos into battle. In Iliad 16, Achilles reluc- 
tantly agrees to allow his beloved companion to enter the battle in his stead and in his 


armor. A powerful prayer to Zeus accompanies this decision, which sends Patroklos to 
his death (16.220—25): 


qualit 


avrap 'AxiAAEUS 
Bn É` ipev Es KALoinv, xnAov 6' Ad mu. QVEWYE 
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"MER Ee | roic Epya; Ford, "Early Greek Terms for Poetry,” 74- 
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kon -95; duDois, History, Rhetorical 5 R. Scodel, ' 
Description and the Epic, 18, includes “ Achilles’ harp” ee e i neca 


[sic] as *' Destruction," HSCP 86 (1982) 33-50; Thalmann, F 
» Part of a system of daidala’’: Thalmann, Form and Thought in Early Greck Poetry, 103-4 orm 
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hilles takes a special cup that Thetis had placed inside, only to be 
pus) cleanses it, and pours out to Zeus while praying for KUhios 
Iis not described in detail beyond «aA, aaier, although one 
fr. grant wood, perhaps inlaid with ivory or plated with gold and 
Z1 But what attracted the adjective were its associations more 
beginning with its divine donor. For Thetis gave it to her son, 
ame effect brought on by her gift of a new suit of armor: the: 
rme re, it holds a ritual vessel, exclusive to the most solemn of 
5 OF the gods. Yet prayer, cup, and chest save Patroklos no 
s and the adjective only helps distinguish the chest as a 
los. o wil not see her son return from war, and an instrument! 
| Achilles and Patroklos. For Zeus answers the prayer by 
E but in the form of death in battle, so the hopes pinned 


J e 


in tl Be Iliad also coincides with the last use of datddXe0¢ i in 
eives Priam in his tent and restores to him the bod 
| iphious ransom. After accepting the gifts and promising 
chilles returns inside his shelter (24.597) 


- 


nary, kußev davis. 


all-elaborate couch, from where he had stood up. 


ered the social tradition that his juve (“anger”) 
liation of the two enemies, prepares a meal, and 
M sin his arbitration of the games at the funeral of 
E. behavior at the end of the Iliad, here by agree 
ektor's body for burial. Thus lyre and couch aq 


f. Si- 78, on archaic decorated chests. 
* Kedfield, Nature and Culture in the Iliad, 


on the purification of Achilles in the end of the liac 
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and &aubáAgos adjectives, through association with the 


: ienificance, 
re their special sign! eturn help frame him as the best of the Achaeans 


tra] hero of the poem, and in r 


‘ugh his attribu | | h ae 
s d the attributes of Achilles, 6acóaAEos words ar 
Outside of «he armor of heroes an 


"4 in the [liad but complement their appearance in the Odyssey. Jewelry is one 


tion, as in the apprenticeship of Hephaistos (18.400), where the line 
lA t ‘ 


[a 
‘3 


pe. map" eivaetes x&Axgvov Baidara Tohid 


he worked many daidala in bronze, among them for nine years 


a list of items like pins and necklaces. The verb x&Axevov appears only pete 
4 denominative form derived from the noun common in Mycenaean Greek, XGA KS 
í(bronzesmith), and perhaps custom-designed for the smith-god.* The same noun, óat- 
baka roAAa, embraces the wondrous scenes on the shield some eighty lines Ea where 
it is governed by the verb mowi, “he makes,” to cover the variety of materials and 
techniques necessary to the manufacture of the shield. A third occasion in the Iliad al- 
lows daidaAa yet another artistic medium, in the domain of female ornament. In the 
famous ‘Arám or seduction of Zeus, Hera adorns herself with the assistance of the 
goddess of love and the handiwork of Athena (14.178): 


dpi 6' &p' auBpocvov Eavov Erab’, ov ot Amn 
Bevor’ aaxnoaca, rider 6' Evi aiaia mord. 
and around her she placed an ambrosial garment, which Athena 


had made for her, and put on it many daidala. 


The garment is the work of Athena, crafted as if in carpentry in a line that sounds 
lifted from a medium other than textiles. The verb rideı, "[she] placed," hovers be- 
tween two subjects: did Athena weave, embroider, or apply gold ornaments to Hera's 
dress, or did Hera herself add the ornaments as part of her strategic toilette? The former 
seems preferable, however ambiguous the syntax, for it credits Athena Ergane, goddess 
of manufacturing, with the total work of art, while still allowing Hera to put on her own 
jewelry in the next line (14.180). The technical background of the ancient textile industry 
supports the manufacture of garments with added ornaments of precious metal, most 
frequently gold foil.” Like the wardrobe of Pandora, Hera’s strategic seduction outfit 
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9.293 (from phot eapuagccov at Odyssey 172-93; J. Canby, “Decorated Garments on Ashur- 

nasirpal’s Sculpture,” Iraq 33 (1971) 47-49. Aegean 
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ine images. For in the archaic tradition, Gras 
more than from ritual, whereby *'Daidajes 
5), and the archetype of images, Pandora, is Stiddas 


I ui5aAa partake of the same specia 
“a's P hich prepares for the withdrawal of Zeus from battle andis 


point in the narrative, the description of Hera's toilette is not just an 
ne. The goddess withdraws to a secret chamber made by Hephaistos 
268); her wardrobe is sprinkled with exotic adjectives like außpocıos (used four 
A eight lines) as well as the more familiar kaAös, xpvaos. and the final effectis 
una favorite formula, xäpıs 5° àreAagmero mohit: "And much grace shone 
St P'borrows divine trade secrets (Aphrodite's girdle) from the goddess of love 
Ene help of Hypnos with a bribe of a xaAov 0povor, "beautiful throne,” in 
dreceiving Athena's assistance in the form of an outfit. | 
be, this passage is an arming scene in drag: a goddess prepares to seduce; 
pr, the king of the gods in order to save the Greeks. Hera’s role is no less 
Pot Patroklos or another hero whose entry into battle turns the tide of 
nd her preparation is no less painstakingly described. Her attire resembles 
gat daughter of Danel, in the Ugaritic epic of Aqhat. In preparing to 
iers death, the Canaanite princess washes in the sea, applies purple 
pecial cosmetics, then dons a hero's clothing and weapons beneath 


jaibaAa zoAAa are both jewelry and weapons, to dazzle and con- 
pie word is chosen for its narrative impact as much as for its 
ue-* As well as Hephaistos, Athena, and Daidalos, other leg- 
lli are celebrated with dacéad- words. A fitting example is 
the builder") or the son of ‘Apuomdns ("the joiner”), a family 
















| qualities as related words in the Iliad. Ir 


































€ Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, 68, 72, calls such 8at- 
Sara "armes de combat” and "instruments de sé 
duction"; H. Schwabl, “Traditionelle Gestaltung, 
Motivwiederholung und Mimesis im homerischen 
Epos.” WS 16 (1982) 15-16, on the "Rüstung" of Hera 
and its typological relationship to arming scenes. 
Pucd, Hesiod and the Language of Poetry, 82-126, on 
Pandora, a related “arms and the woman" episode. ! 
have profited from reading drafts of Ingrid Holm- 
berg s Yale dissertation, “Gender and Deceit in Early 
Greek. Hexameter Poetry" (in progress), and from 
her comments on this passage. 
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f artists as distinguished as they are implausible (Iliad 5.60-61; see n. 1, on such redende 
of artist: 


Namen): 
os xepoiv Emtotaro aiaia mavra 


revxew E£oxa yàp pav Egtkaro llaAXas "Alm. 


whose hands understood how to make all forms of daidala; 


for Pallas Athena loved him exceedingly. 


This special patronage by Athena extended at least to carpentry in the form of ship- 
building, for it was Phereklos who made the "evil-bringing" (&pxekakovs) ships that 
conveyed Paris and his stolen bride, Helen, from Sparta back to Troy. The nature of 
Phereklos's other works are unknown, but evidently they included not just intricate 
metalwork but large-scale projects in wood. The repertoire of epic 5aibaAa is consid- 
erably expanded by this passage, in terms of their potential size and medium. Context 
supplies symbolic meaning, parallel to other 6ai6aAa: the ships that carried Paris and 
Helen to Troy also brought destruction to that city and death to many Greeks, including 
Phereklos himself.*? So the noun emphasizes a marvel with unhappy consequences, a 
combination characteristic for objects singled out by datéadeos or daidakor. 

The most unusual daidalon in the Iliad, and the last *o be considered here, involves a 
transferred epithet praising the skill of foreign craftsmen. At the funeral games of Pa- 
troklos, lavish prizes are assembled by Achilles, from his own property and booty 
aboard his ships, to be awarded to the victors in the individual events (23.257-61). In 
epic fashion, each event is introduced with a display of its rewards, as if to publicize 
the dimensions of xvöos. After the controversial chariot race, the boxing and wrestling 


matches, Achilles sets out the gifts for the footrace, whose first prize is a magnificent 
vessel: 


apyupeov Kpnrnpa Tervyp£vor. E£ 6' apa uérpa 
xavdavev, avtap KAANEL Evixa ràc av ETT atav 
moAAovV, Etret Loves trodAvdatdadot ev Hoxnoar, 
Doivixes 5° Ayov avbpes Emr” NepoerdSEa TOVTorV, 
omoav 6 ev Ayéverot, Boavre BE S5wpov EÓwkav. 


a krater made of silver. It held six measures 
to pour, and in beauty it surpassed much for all time, 


since Sidonians of many skills had made it well, 


v | rre 
x rontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, 68. Compare the Ath- in bringing Athens and Persia into conflict: see Chap- 
2 ships sent to join the Ionian revolt in 499 s.c. ter 11. 

nd called &pym Kane (Herodotus, 5.97) for their role 
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22 
and Phoenician men had brought it across the wide sea, 
id set it up in harbors, and gave it as a gift to Thoas. 
This krater is valuable not just for its six-measure capacity but for its < 
NE. the :  Sidonians whose reputation earns them the epithet non 
md the rare finite verb form HaKnoev. The vessel's pedigree is no less disting 


Phoenician gift to Thoas, king of Lemnos, it passed to Thoas's grandson, Eu; 
of Jason), and was exchanged as ransom for Lykaon, son of Priam, to Patrokl 
Achilles commemorates Patroklos by bestowing as a prize at the fallen her o 
games the krater he won in war.“ 

In describing this impressive prize, the poet transfers his admiration fro a th 
to its creators, to suggest an entire tradition of craftsmanship of which the krate 
an example. The compliment zoAvóaióaAos ranks the Sidonians with gods li 
phaistos, in its admiration for the work of Levantine workshops.“ The histor ica 
sions of this reference are complicated: like another datdaAeos assembly, i 
Agamemnon, it attributes to a foreign source an object of Greek admiration. ' 
CORN of these qualities—the daidalic and the exotic—is no coincidence, for ri 
lates Greek taste in art in the prehistoric as well as the epic and archaic E. 
fiting close to such configurations in the Iliad, and introduces a theme common t 
reek poetic tradition and its archaeological counterpoint. | 
l n "i from the Iliad to the Odyssey, the shift from a military setting wi witht IY 
Sand props to one dominated by seafaring and domestic scenes influer 
and function of éaiéada. There are simply far fewer occasions whe ar 
Beeciated primarily with armor is appropriate in the Odyssey—hence only 
ances in contrast to the twenty-eight in the Iliad. Those eight uses embel list 
" jewelry exclusively: the luxuries of a Homeric home, the pride of wom 

nc he elements of gift exchange—all themes essential to a story of returi 
pe! Üpóvos, or seat for an important figure, as offered to Thet 

phaistos (Iliad 18. 390), invokes the epithet 5acéaAeos. The first is of 
108 to pAthena, in disguise as Mentes but welcomed by the son of Odys 
Poet) with the ceremony befitting an honored guest (Odysse ji 
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AH 


i a: in the liad, 205-6,0n n. 5, where he sees a Stoffadjectif in the r 
nd its role at the funeral uf &a«báAzos). 1 prefer a transferred epit! th 
plain zoAv5aíbaAos, also applied to E 
material in the Odyssey (13.11), since all mi 
5 prior to qualitative ones were probably ! lost 
e * adjective asa fore extant epic tradition: see Chapter 4 
tna œ TON xpucos «4 > Beye, "Male and Female in the H 
M : its meta- " Ramus 3, no. 2 (1974) wro A uc 
5 Cited carlier in E of Return in Greek Epic (New Haven, 477° 
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abrıv 5° és Opovov erev yw, W170 MTA TETaTTAS. 


xaAov SatdaAeov. Uno 6E Apnvvs nociv Nev. 


And leading her, he placed her on a throne, spreading cloth beneath, 
a beautiful, elaborate throne. And beneath her feet was a stool. 


The entire arrangement—a throne spread with a soft linen cover, praised as kakös 
savsadeos, and provided with a footstool—is traditional for a goddess, as for Circe 
(Odyssey 10.315, 367) or Thetis (Iliad 18.390), or for any guest whose status is thereby 
acknowledged by a host. In the opening of the Odyssey, Telemakhos's reception of the 
disguised Athena marks his manhood, for he is now capable of recognizing a distin- 
guished guest and treating him or her with the reception expected from a mature host. 
So this 8povos establishes a bond of patronage between goddess and young man of the 
nature of that enjoyed by his father, and represents one of the signs that Telemakhos is 
ready to assume the duties of an adult. With this seating of Athena, Telemakhos enters 
into that partnership essential to his personal odyssey, the Telemakhia of the first four 
books, and demonstrates his maturity. This coming of age in Book 1 culminates in his 
severe speech to his mother, when he assumes power in the household (1.346-59). 

The next character to occupy a Opóvos, KaAos and datdadeos, is Odysseus at the 
house of Circe, the witch-queen and daughter of Helios who rules Aiaia. Unlike his less 
fortunate companions, who are collectively seated KaTa KALoWLOUS TE ÜpOvovs TE, “on 
couches and thrones,” before transformation into swine (10.233), Odysseus is received 
more exclusively, as if to distinguish his fate from that of other guests. As he descnbes 
it himself (10.314-15): 


cioe 5& u’ ela ayayovoa Ermi Ópóvov apyuponAou 


kaAov Sacdadéov. vro 55 Hpnvus moov Nev. 


And leading me she sat me upon a throne with silver nails, 
beautiful and elaborate. And beneath [my] feet was a footstool. 


Offered the usual treatment of dire drugs (e&puaka Avypa) and a touch of the wand, 
Odysseus proves himself immune to both and is instantly recognized by his hostess as 
the one guest foretold as resistant to her magic. Having failed to bring her victim to the 
sty, Circe consoles herself with a visit to the bedchamber instead. Afterward, Odysseus 
Is bathed, dressed, and offered the same seat in two lines identical to his reception 
(10.367 = 10.315), as if to reinforce his special status.“ 

The final appearance of a 6at6&Aeos 0póvos in the Odyssey involves a roomful of 
such seats, in the great hall at Ithaka. When Telemakhos returns from his quest for his 


father, the nurse, Eurykleia, is the first to recognize him (17.3133): 
" G. Houston, “@povos, Aippos, and Odysseus’ Wiederholungen” which account for most epic iter- 

c 

"o from Beggar to Avenger,” CP 70 (1975) 212- ata. 

% Strasser, Iterata, 63-66, on such “kontextbezogene 
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Tov ôè noù npor eide Tpopos Evpurkeıa, 


kuca KagTopvvaa Gpovats eve arai L, 































Sakploaca 5' Ereır (Os Kiev. 


The first to see him by far was the nurse, Eurykleia, 


spreading fleeces on the elaborate thrones, 















and shedding tears she went straight to him. 


[he old woman is spreading fleeces on the dacdaAeorce 0póvots, at the time 
Mgunected with any ceremony of reception as in most other passages. 
»xpression suggests that many, if not all, of the chairs at Ithaka were as sple 

offered to Athena, and is a reminder that Penelope treated her suitors, how 
with proper £eıvin. Indeed, the adjective bestows on the great hall a EO t 
household those qualities tested in many foreign places by Odysseus. 
so ON by suggestion, to a set of thematic and narrative convent ‘ior 
he latter half of the Odyssey: recognition and its variations. 

d re cognition of Telemakhos anticipate those of his father, just ash 
à junior version of his father's wanderings. Thus Eurykleia is the firs 

just as she is the first member of the household to recognize th 

(Oa 19.386-475). And the last two appearances of dacdahec 

E! in this set of 0póvot, contribute to the narrative episod 


anner, several of the manifestations of these words partid 
c reconciliation. 


— * 


=e 


= where one might expect praise in the form of 


ZIBSVe compliment, and in fact a different name for 
elope enters the great hall and is seated by the fire on 


p Tv nore Terror 
Tool hre 
ya Bá ero Kors. 


^v and silver, At one time 


vas Spread out. 


en 1S invoked with a name | 
CT Er Several roots contend 
| Mer it en.” Perhaps a refer- 
6 OF à Semitic root, gamo "to 
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The Cypriote connection has been encouraged by the discovery of 
—— furniture, inlaid with ivory, Ig an egre Zus at Salamis on 

by other evidence for Levantine furniture popular in Iron Age Greece.*? What- 
ier / iology preferred, the name of Ikmalios adds itself to the half dozen redende 
Shas Eco in epic poetry, including Daidalos if not Homer himself.” In this 
port pA of conventions for praising art has substituted an actual artist, with 
neti. name, for a formulaic compliment like kaAos 5at6aAe0s. This same prin- 
nue the name of a foreign king as gift giver in lin: the aer of Aga- 
memnon, leader of other Greeks whose armor is only kaAos daudakeos (Iliad 11.20), and 
added the personification of Daidalos to a description where every other form of praise 
had been exhausted (Iliad 18.590-92). Penelope, as queen of Ithaka and chief female 
figure in the Odyssey, is distinguished from other such figures by a seat whose descrip- 
ton outranks theirs. In other words, this passage joins those cited here from the Iliad 
4s demonstrations of the kinship between the naming of an artist and the praise of art 
that helped early Greek images of the artist grow out of the praise of art itself. This 
process is not exclusive to poetry: dedications name their maker in epic inscriptions, 
and Herodotus names artists like Theodoros and Rhoikos as if to increase the fame of 
certain artifacts. But in the pursuit of Daidalos it is important to recognize how difficult, 
if not impossible, it is to separate the conception of an artist from the praise of art; even 
in the fifth century the characterization of his art derives from epic conventions (see 
Chapter 8). 

Another carpenter's triumph enters the daidalic domain and its narrative network 
through the significant epithet. In Book 6 (15-17), Nausikaa makes her first appearance 
in slumber, where she is visited by the disguised Athena and inspired to organize a 
laundry expedition. The goddess enters the house of Alkinoos, 


na a? 
attach, bond, join. 


Bn ò` inev ès O&Aapov morvõaiðaiov à Evi Kovpn 


KoLuaT adavarmaı (viv Kat eldos ópotm. 


and went to go into her chamber, much elaborate, in which a girl 
Slept, like the immortals in form and appearance. 
ee wey in the lavish segs of the palace of Alkinoos (7.81-132), 
Odysseus. nda include Hephaistos, and of the Phaiakian gifts bestowed on 
Unmarried daught 3 ELA ToAvdatdaXos (13.11). That the bedchamber of Alkinoos’s 
Nageable a, 2 ausikaa, P called moAvöatdakos may call attention to her mar- 
Seus, si AW subtle relationship, near courtship, between herself and Odys- 
addition to being beautifully appointed, her bedroom is also a room un- 


ageorghis, 
m Zypern,’ 


For in 


* V. Ke 
lamis a Die Elfenbeinthrone von Sa- 
. in ArchHom It: P 
ni, A : P. Hausrat, 99-103: 

"Ch Hom Il: N. Bildkunst, 2, 98 n. 484 p. 


? Nagy, Bes! of the Achaeans, 298—300. 
*! Murnaghan, Disguise and Recognition in the Odys- 
sey, 93-94, 98 n. 11, 123 n. 7. 
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trodden by men, the room of a woman who first contemplates marriage w i | 
of Odysseus. Finally, the bedroom motif is an uncon rehearsal | 
- ous bedroom scene in the Odyssey, the final recognition between Odys se 
B Their bedroom had been equally untrodden by men since the der 
T buda and it is Odysseus's manufacture of that bed, narrated by himsel 
rb us : C that provides the final reconciliation. In Odyssey 6 a sing 
ios, reactivates this chain of narrative and sexual motifs. A 
les in the Odyssey, precious metals are called 6au5&Aos as they are 
elry and vessels Hephaistos made, the ornaments worn by Hera); 
the: : ensive version, moAvdaidakos. A quantity of gold, perhap 
terial and future 8aióaAa, is presented to Odysseus as one 
is host, Alkinoos (13.11): | 





para gv di Evivy cikéiary Evi xno 
fat Kal xpugos moAvdaidaros GAAa TE arte 


50 Sairjkov BovAngzöpoı Evddd € VELKOV. 


"d 


hes lie in the well-smoothed chest for the guest 
ll-w ought, and many other gifts, 
e elders of the Phaiakians brought there. 


ch n daidalic compliments, and presumably the bullion’s 
manship of gold objects implied by the adjective but 


1 es CI "Ding art attend the gifts of the suitors to Pe 
Er arranged by Athena in order to increase 
band and son (291-301). The presents , 
5 speech deploring their insolence, a deliv- _ 
ue e and Bit, (and, as he thinks, of her 
itors seek to stem her resistance and force 


r and his offering challenges the poet 


CAAAEC 


a ) and decorated (roıkiAov); ear- 
Hera in the Iliad, radiate divine grace 
EE from Peisander is a 
assembles the elements of a 
ra ne needs them to seduce her hus- 
f. T items are both gifts 
E aka is stil] attractive, yet 
ue p Po ition amon 


t bu 



















g Homeric 
t faithful, without 
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if or her kingdom to her suitors, and without revealing her recognition of 
rese 


giving he g these treasures is a necklace set with a rare material and compared 


to the sun ! 


d. Amon E 
tself (Odyssey 18.295-96): 


ópuov 8° Ebpupxo v0Xv6atbaov AUTIK” ÉVECKE, 


xpva ov, NAEKTPOLOLV £Eppi£vov, NEALOV OS. 


And Eurymakhos brought forth a necklace, much elaborate, 
of gold [beads], strung with amber [ones], [shining] like the sun. 


Like the brooch by which Penelope recognizes her el (Odyssey 19225 9D), ar- 
chaeological realities correspond to these poetic de SErinlige in many details, un. 
imposing an exclusive chronology on the composition of epic poetry.?? These gifts re- 
play the persuasive attempts of the suitors ves the past twenty years, endured by am 
nelope in her husband's absence. The more lavish they can be made to appear now in 
his presence, the greater the demonstration of her loyalty in her resistance to the greed 
that ruined wives like Eriphyle.? Thus the poet deploys all the traditional artillery for 
praising art (mepıkaAA&s, &yaAqux, xapıs, and moAvöaidakos) to attend the &puaeia 
of Penelope, much as armor described in equivalent terms, even praised with identical 
epithets, builds up the reputation of a hero. At the same time, this episode adds itself 
to the series of trials by which husband and wife test each other's faith and loyalty. 

The progressive revelation of @vayvapıaıs in the last books of the Odyssey involves 
many such tests, of which two are marked by déatéada. The first is the fabulous pin of 
Odysseus, described by its disguised owner to Penelope as proof of his "autopsy" of 
her missing husband (19.185-260). Penelope sets up this trial herself by inquiring what 
her husband wore; Odysseus cleverly describes the yAaiva, xirwv, and weporn, that 
were gifts from his wife, even assuring her of the admiration they attracted from other 
women. Penelope's reaction is emotional, for she recognizes as aaa éumeda what 
the stranger describes. In his account, he dwells on the golden pin in detail (19.225-31): 


XAaivav Tropcvp£nv ovAnv Exe ios 'OóvaaEUs 
ölmAnı abrap oi mepöım xpvaoio TETUKTO 
avoir Dún tapo.be È daidakon Nerv. 


R. Halleaux, = and SAexrpov, pea L. Deroy and 266, pl. 26d), these discoveries are probably as Lev- 
9f blang, ep 5rec Aextpow: ‘ambre’ et antine as they are Homeric. 

^ ne ) 36-52, on Homeric hex- *1 On the role of gifts in defining Penelope's status, 
cently been discover k z Uu amber beads has re- see W. K. Lacey, “Homeric £8va and Penelope's xöp- 
Notis: e ldaian Cave on Crete- ws," JHS 86 (1966) 55-65. See Odyssey 11.326-27, for 
UP the Idaian Ca ,"ometric and Archaic Votives faithless wives like Eriphyle, who betrayed her hus- 
2-87 ES. 21-23, | Es Karly Greek Cult Practice, band for a necklace. 

"s the mulberry' earrings * Murnaghan, Disguise and Recognition in the Odys- 
sey, chap. 4. 









































DAIDALOS AND DAIDALA 


Ev zpor£powrt TOBEOTL Kv EXE TTOLK(ÀOV EAAOD, 
aowaipov7a Aawv. ro ÕE GavpaleoKxor aravres, 

Gis oi XPVTEDt E0rTES Ó £v AGE veBpov amayxwv 
ovrap Ò Ex¢vyeety peyaws Tja mace Todedct. 

And godlike Odysseus wore a purple cloak of wool, 
double thick; and for it a pin of gold was crafted 

With double clasps, with a daidalon in front. 

& dog was holding a dappled deer in its front paws, 
jazing as it struggled. And everyone kept admiring it, 
though of gold—the one creature kept shaking the fawn, 
he other tried to escape in vain, thrashing with its legs. 









zAov makes its only appearance here in the singular in all of er 
minative forms being in the plural, collective for jewelry, armor, | 
God? Iliad 5.60). The object itself is such a marvel that no men 


] thi neun expresses a triumph of technique and design alr 05 


[he specific properties of this pin defy modern classification: il 
sand some ornament “in front” where an animal fight is de- 
5 a fawn in a struggle whose lifelike appearance amazes all. Even 


re eccentric: the words for fawn and “thrashing,” for exam- 


n a coat dappled by nature or metallurgists. No extant pin — 
7 | prototype for this description, whose associations with | 
reek art have been claimed with equal ferocity.” While | 
M" Age, animal fights are as popular on luxurious 
enod, most vividly on the inlaid daggers from the 
id es the closest visual Parallel for form and decora- 
rically. Like the shield of Achilles, this pin never 
| ce: to the poet's liberties with recognition signs 
ne urge to make plastic a poetic favorite, the 
E" E doing, he deploys a favorite epithet, 
E ife; “even though made of gold," the one 
S poetic device is critical to the evolution of 


ME De Gleihntsse Homers und die Bild 
he "HW E isch (Tübingen, 1952); w. Schadewaldt, 
CO eT kretisch-my- 

E n »" Homer s Welt und Werk (Stutt- 
Eme oe in he rome 
Le Un 99, ON anima] similes and Mycenacan 
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rt. for eventually it develops into a philosophical concept and characterizes 
ter 8). 
the Wars of Daidaloa ME e the last example in this survey of the Homeric 
d ER à rominently in the climax of recognition between Odysseus and Penel- 
M: fi Sr, oma, or proof of Odysseus’s identity in the eyes of his wife, is his 
oP We RE f their bed, the ultimate bond of conjugal intimacy and fidelity.” In Odyssey 
dcc : still holds back from full acknowledgment and welcome of her long-lost 
d c js after their mock "wedding" (130-49). She devises the ultimate test by 
— : to have his bed moved outside their bedroom, for separate sleeping arrange- 
mire E she should recognize him completely (177-80). She reminds him that he 
A bed, himself, adding taunt to trial to provoke the truth from the master dis- 
sembler, and Odysseus falls for the bait. In an outburst of pride, love, and grief, he 
abandons his natural defense of cleverness and demands to know what man moved the 
bed from its original site, where he carved it out of a rooted olive tree. He describes his 
manufacture of the bed in bitter detail, including its decoration (199-201): 


theones ot a 


ix BE TOU &pxOjLEvos A£xos EEEOV, Op’ ETEAEGTA, 


SacdadAwy Xpvo@ TE Kat apyupy nd Ed€pavre. 


Beginning from it [the tree] I carved the bed, until I had finished, 
crafting it with gold and silver and ivory. 


The word 6atdaAAwv is conspicuous, as the rare verbal reflexion of the root and the 
only example in the Odyssey, a verb exclusive to a craftsman-god in the Iliad (18.390) in 
the process of making the finery of the best of the Achaeans. Here it is delivered in the 
first person, by the hero of the Odyssey, to prove his own role in his manufacture of a 
marnage bed, and hence legitimize his claim to Penelope and Ithaka. His use of the 
words aua, "sign," and Euzedov, "sure, lasting" (in lines 188 and 202) are literal as 
well as literary, emphasizing the bed's immoveability and its role as physical evidence. 
The same words serve metaphorically for Penelope's recognition (206): 


NuaT' avoryvovon Ta of Eumeda réegpad’ “Odvaoceds. 


recognizing the clear signs which Odysseus spoke. 
Penelope ic tr: we 
to her Xp a E if in tears; her trick has succeeded, her husband is restored 


eir reunion eni : a S 
longed bs njoys the benefit of a night whose duration is kindly pro- 


Y On the bed 
"CUS, See J.p Mei. = the return of Odys- seus,” Monuments and Maidens, 99-100. Murnaghan. 
on 62-66; J. N OSA A in Myth and So- Disguise and Recognition in the Odyssey, 114-16, 140- 
S 25 p i p c Si f "T 
(1984) 21.25. Warner "The Bed esas is 
Í o ys- 
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This climax of the epic and retum of the hero, the reconciliation will 
is more challenging than slaving suitors and regaining power, depends 


















pf the bed. and Sa:Sah\uw marks the final one. In technical terms, the 

Einlay of precious materials as decoration in wood, as implied for c 

pets (chest, lyre, and couch of Achilles in the Iliad) and like the inlay 
ers other appearance (Iliad 18.390). More important are the narrative 
Ferb in both of its contexts, where it is reserved for a single auspicio 


Sems. The forging of the armor brings Achilles back into battle to 
Ei: ultimately fails to save Achilles from his fate, and survives 


"e o 


E MS. 


rel and the suicide of Ajax. In the Odyssey the verb signifies the 
to his wife, in an outburst releasing all the fears of betrayal that 
is long journey home. The weakest form, or that which is leas! 
lage, baubaGAXAEU, is used on a single occasion to express ana 
ship more essential to poetic narrative than to archaeology. ši 
m of the forms and uses of ĉaiðaà- in Homeric poetry has fi 
ic context and function, excluding all later glosses, scho ja, 
| iS. Such strict analysis reveals a fascinating semantic field 
| Lalso pares down the intrinsic meaning of ĝarðaà- to à 
ended to force the words into a consistent pattern of tech 
metal, for example.* Yet the epic instances embrace jewe 
nstruments, shipbuilding, and an enigmatic xopös, 2 "m 
ecture. Their only consistent feature is the cost, compl 
ftr anship. Aaíboko claim no particular domain in t | 
env other, and the lack of clear etymology admitte 
se = of any firm denotative powers in context. Wha 
ds may have once had. and they may always have 


Ere of memory, No form of this word serves 


C= 


etailed repertoire of elaborately dec 
ere one would expect an appearance if any 
s pn ase of Greek (see Chapter 4). In fact, the 
he spoken idiom and active only in poetry, 
anicned their connotative powers as classic 
rar ificially sustained powers, the poet is 
ten as a powerful technique or na 
Clan and Phaiakian art 


ni, ArchHom II: N Bildky comi 
T E T nst, 2, a 
Ye. zu allgemeinen, Sinn ^ ies 
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cor and costume assumed for strategic purposes), and ntual equip- 
fact with its vessel, a seat for special guests—along with objects that play a 
ment—the pt Je (the ship that carried off Helen, the bed Odysseus made for Pe- 
um a: SaSadeos, SadahAw, and 6aibaAor can substitute for words of 
pe, "i gne semantic nature: for example, zoixtÀos Or moıxtAkw. But no other 
similar metr sf describing art—xäpıs. &yaAna. z£puaAAEs—includes a personification 
ane hd bestows greater significance on his cognates than that enjoyed by 
Bree like TOLKLAAOS- piis 

: uis the wider epic tradition, this word complex demonstrates signifying powers 
E "IE :diosvncratic to individual poems, much as the uses of eiaa differ in the 
== nd Odyssey. Hesiod uses forms of these words equally rarely and emphatically, in 
zd cmd as attributes for Pandora, the ultimate S5atSaAorv and kaAor kakov, 
resur evil” handiwork of all the gods and carrier of all ills. In the Theogony, her 
xóm uos incorporates a panoply of epic embellishments, beginning with her óatóaAemv 
xadvzzpny, "elaborate headdress,” a gift of Athena. On her head, the same goddess 
places a crown of gold made by Hephaistos (581-84): 


PalT magic (a 


"n 
neio 


- 5’ ri Saidada moAAa rerevxaro, Bavpa i6£g0at, 
Krosa’. oo Iretpos Toà Tpeget NSE 0GAacca 
r&v 0 ye T0ÀÀX' EveOnxe. xapıs Ò` ATEAAUTETO TONAN. 


dBavukcıa, TWOLTLY EOLKOTA (QXOVTJEGGIV. 


And he worked on it many daidala, a wonder to see, 
wild beasts, all that the earth nounshes and the sea, 
of these he put many on it, and much grace shone from it, 


wonderful creatures, like living creatures with voices. 


Like the wardrobe of Hera in her seduction of Zeus in Iliad 14, the poetic embellish- 
ment of this mythical woman participates in early Greek craftsmanship applied to votive 
LAS and the decoration of cult statues. Pandora's crown reflects actual objects in gold, 
red de of headdress common in Cyprus and the Near East that is often 
Be tas N Pi and animal figures (Figure 6).°! Hesiod’s marvelous crown bears 
INE * specified as creatures of land and sea, a source of wonder, grace, and 

ite. Greek artists honored Pandora's epic outfit even in the classical period, 


Where she ; | 
` 15 repres : : : "y 
Presented wearing such a crown (Figure 50). Each of its qualities usually 
" On Pando 
biguity of de. ` symbol of the fundamental am- fants d'Athèna, 7-97, 142 n. 98. 
of Prometheus in H EF, see Vernant, “The Myth * Walters Art Gallery 57.968: V. Karageorghis. 
amer, "The Making si €. and Society, 174-85; “Gold Tiarae from Cyprus,” in Insight through Images: 
idens, 2) ndora, Monuments and Studies in Honor of Edith Porada, ed. M. Kelly-Buccel- 
- lati (Malibu, Calif., 1986), 129-32, for examples from 
Dédale, ‘3-7/7: Loraux, Les soot P 


O 
Seo Frontisi- Duron, adai- words in this passage, 
the Cypro-Geometric I period (1050-950 ».c.). 
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appears alone in the Homeric corpus: in this concentration in Hesiod’s poem 
E the magic and glamour of Hephaistos's handmaidens or Alkinoos's fur 
also suggest the hidden evil that will bring misfortune to men. 

3i Briefer and less vivid is Pandora's introduction in Works and Days (60-82), v 
lo m she is taught to use by Athena is woAvdatdados, not her wardrobe, | 
ind Odyssey, this intensive adjective is transferred to sources of crafts 
tr, to Phoenician artists and unworked gold) from finished artifacts. The T 
ill of weaving and the medium of textiles to the domain of dSatéaXe 
he verb’s industrial range as it dilutes its technical focus. The associati 
Ween textiles and Athena suggests that Hera's garment and its ornai ner 
both understood as the work of Athena, perhaps by Hesiod, and the 

; Clarify the Homeric syntax.® | 

n Of SaiSaAa in Hesiod's poems to the creation of Pandora, most sple 
?structive artifice in all of epic poetry, designed to deceive and ruin 
eliberate and was not without influence. This artificial maiden inher 
“arming of Hera,” the assistance of Athena, and the craftsmanship 
Ora also receives instruction on the loom, zroAvdSaidadov lgTOP, 
gai nst the suitors and often Helen's pastime, as when she first 
ing the substance of the Iliad itself (3.125-28). Despite ample 

ox wi ere applies datda\cos to weaponry, except insofar as the 
ar ing scene in feminine garb and a prelude to the a7ary 
E combination of qualities—the dazzling and the danger 
is t describe quality craftsmanship in Homer but also 
s. Hesiod s highly specialized use of SarSaAcos for the 
S to men, suggests that he exploited, in a conscious 
con inotative functions of such words in hexameter in 


B th jese symbolic functions of daidada in epic, the 
etic extensions in Greek literature. In particular, 
to the manufacture of a statue in all of archaic 
1 BaibaAa may have influenced speculation 
eincarnation of the Prehistoric craftsman. an 
€ Chapter 9). Long before this devel- 


Hesiod's account: cf. Loraux. Les enfants d' Athena, 85- 


s puted by Warner "Pandora is made like a 
Dr (Monuments and Maidens, 216). Cf 
me Geschichte der Technik bei Hesiod.” 
Festschrift für Walter 


- 0d. G. Kurz, 
d W. Nicolai (Munich, 1981), 157-66 
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| sages like Pandora's manufacture, with their poetic anthropomor- 

nt, epic sy me process, anticipate the creation of cult images. Such a pattern 
es as well, where éxaTop7redov appears as a poetic expres- 

suggests ! onumental (e.g., Iliad 23.164) that eventually became a technical concept 
idet le design. Under no circumstances do such passages testify to the 
in early Greek en sculpture and architecture, to complicate the chronology of 
s ate s and statues. Rather, they express a Greek impulse to personify and 
early Gr | a religious concept, a drive that led, outside of poetry, to the invention 
render coloset ae may have made a conscious allusion to the poetic manufacture 
pane the ultimate epic source for a sculptor who would compare his handi- 
s ne of the gods. By portraying the myth on the base of his Athena Parthenos 
we ter 9, 12), the Athenian sculptor may have suggested the divine character of 
REECE or the "Panathenian" nature of the Akropolis project (Plutarch, Perikles 

12-13) as a mortal equivalent of the manufacture of Pandora by all the gods. 

In contrast to Hesiod's calculated use of these words, the Shield of Herakles (Aspis) 
displays a traditional, if not pedantic use of 6ai6aAa that contributes to the argument 
for a separate poet. Whoever its creator, its debt to the description of the shield of 
Achilles in Iliad 18 is manifest, particularly in its imitative application of datéada. 

When Herakles arms for battle against Kyknos, his armor and arming occupy some 
two hundred lines of hexameter (122-320), much of it, especially lines 237-317, deriva- 
tive from the Iliad’s shield. Thus his greaves of bronze are praised as 'Hoatorov 
kAvra &opa (123), “illustrious gifts of Hephaistos,” and his cuirass as a gift of Athena: 


opme ani 
com of a M : 
i tself for architecture, 


sio 


existenc 


Sevrepov av bwpnka wept oTnbecow Eövve 
KaXov xpvoevov troAvéatdadop, Ov ot EdwKe 
[laids “A@nvain, xovpn Atos. ónrór EAE 


TO TPWTOP gTovóEvras Ègopuho erbat à£OXovs. 


second, he put on his cuirass around his shoulders 
beautiful, golden, much elaborate, which Pallas Athena 
gave him, daughter of Zeus, when he was first 


about to rush into grievous combat. 





E B C Dietrich, "Di 
Phy in Greek 


Religion m Concept and [conogra- poem to the sixth century: R. M. Cook, “The Date of 
1586) 171 ! 


2; Coldstre, "s Beiträge 12-13 (1985- the Hesiodic Shield," CQ 31 (1967) 208; R. Janko, 
Er in Aegean Art. Homer, Hesiod and the Hymns: Diachronic Development 
p^ : E Po- in Epic Diction (Cambridge, 1982), 200, fig. 41. 

rs dispute the ae y epic corpus. 7 Edwards, The Language of Hesiod in Its Traditional 
Context, 23-29, 196. Thalmann, Form and Thought in 
Early Greek Poetry, 62-64. H. A. Shapiro, ‘Herakles 
and Kyknos,” AJA 88 (1984) 523-29. 


. who exclude the 
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armenta Hesiodea) and date the 
























DAIDALOS AND DAIDALA 
Next come iron shoulder-guards, the quiver of death-dealing arr v 


«pari 8° Em ' upÜip.a kvv&mv EUTUKTOV ÉÜnke, » 
Sardarkény adapavtos, Eri Kpor&poıs &papviav, _ 


NT &tpvro Kapyn HpaxAnos Beioıo. 


And on his head he placed a well-made leather helmet, T 
well-wrought and unbreakable, fitting on the temples, - 


the helmet that guarded the head of dear Herakles. 


self is next, "a wonder to behold": ravaioAov, "all plitteri 
vory, amber, gold, and «vavos (blue stone). Its decorat 
ations like Fear and Discord, Pursuit and Flight, Din and 
vot snakes, rows of boars and lions in struggle; then m 
beasts (Lapiths and Centaurs, Perseus and the Gor gon 
lization repeat motifs from the shield in the Iliad: citie: | 
3). Only at the close does the poet characterize its decorati 
roAv6atdadov (314), and nowhere does the personal 
hough xopoi abound in the city at peace (277-85). In 
(Os is praised repeatedly (219, 244, 297, 313) with out the 
Ag a second, legendary artist. In addition, conventions 
ife, “like living creatures,” ds ei lwo Eövres, WS El 
KG) s as well as the more common avua i Eat * 
ions seem to mark a more popular view of art-as- 
ra ore advanced or sophisticated attitude to art 
em... f anything, these phrases ring as repeli- 
Dy the poet of the Iliad in his deployment of 


ueld clo ses, his opponent's shield is called 
324 = | 5) O^, 
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anor. 
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ne sharp bronze, 
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IN. ann-Wildschutz, 


ssel, ZPE 51 (1983) 1- 
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hes closely those passages in the Iliad Wis M erra 
ts context mate tended to protect a hero from a fatal woun (a p ER 
guished a esi 5 s wounds Ares with the Yes method ME Ja eh - A 
and indeed Herak es instructions complete with ue significant 7 jec = sae 
4 line that Ru rewards his deeds, Herakles is swept SHAG O es i ; 
triumphant finale l os, perhaps a variant on the &ppata dadadea of t ve Iliad. is 
4 Bügpos orvdalda@A0S, it and as derivative of epic poetry as the Aspis, the nayrative 
In a poem 2° Td ( words like 5avdaAe0s enjoys far fewer opportunities. Du. 
otential oe MAS. hero’s armor in a traditional manner fully in agreement with 
these words com even indicating the hidden danger in glamour without 
their Home pn ic i uipment that fails to avert a wound. The aaay power, 
strength, which marks es t d in Homeric poetry is sustained in the Hesiodic corpus, 
and danger ETUR. eh OM this tradition. The next phase also initiates the dia- 
and its next poet 4 er in the epiphany of Pandora, for these words claim new 
logue with religion suggested 1 


meanings in the realm of Greek cult. 
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Daidala in Archaic Poetry 
and Ritual 





IMENSIONS of Daidalos, as explored in the first 


Irk Of words that mark a certain type of art 


chapter, spring from a 

ifact for its role in epic 

€ properties, independent of technical associations with the objects 

only survive but flourish in subsequent Greek poetry, where they 

dle debt to the epic tradition and its “daidalic” Occasions. Not sur- 

re prolific and poetically multivalent adjectival forms, plus an oc- 

jaibaAa), that are most popular in epic, lyric, and tragic poetry, 

embellished by ambitious poets. Daidalos himself never reap- 

re until his new role as a sculptor in the fifth century (see Part 3). 

1 18 represents not only his first incarnation in the company of 
name but his only literary role until the Attic stage. 

jon technically begins with Hesiod, although his poems are 

S of the same epic tradition than purely as Nachfolger with 

nn. 61, 65). In the Hesiodic tradition, the analysis of 

eals how idiosyncratic to each composition can be such 

es this semantic field, as 


While in the Aspis, military 
oyment exclusive to a par- 
classical Greek poetry. 

t intain their epic association 
reas ed emphasis on those descriptions that play 
singly, these adjectives appear only in mytho- 
ACC ylides, and Simonides, or in Praise of art 


er traditional to epic poetry, 


us Pandora monopoliz 
wogony and Works and Days, 
ich descriptions. This depl 
hroughout archaic and 


4 me ls u“ 
bi ects in the religiot 
OD] ers L | 
the craft of poetr 
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/ ode of uncertain meter about Danae and Perseus, his only preserved 
ides O » an adjective qualifies the chest that carries mother and child to 
m d fragment, quoted in prose by Dionysios to illustrate the difficul- 
meter, begins: 


In Simon 
tive Core 
ı The preserve 
storing an unknown 


narra 
safety- 
Hes of re 
OTE AAPVAKt 
Ev 6au.6aXEq 
i&vELOS TÉ LLY TTVÉQV 
kırmdeica TE Aipıva eiar 


EQEUTEV, 


when in the elaborate 

chest 

the wind blowing 

and the sea heaving struck her 


with fear, 


whereupon Danae throws her arms around her child and begins her lament. The magic 
chest is addressed by Danae a few lines later as &reprrns 6opv xaAksoyópapos “joyless 
wood, nailed with bronze," unusual epithets inspired by Homeric language.? The ap- 
plication of 8at6àÀeos to a chest may well borrow its association from epic where it 
describes the chest of Achilles (Iliad 16.222), also a gift from mother to hero, just as it 
forms a bond between Danae and her son. Furthermore, the chest intended to carry 
them to an early and watery grave ends up saving their lives when it is discovered by 
fishermen on Seriphos (see nn. 3-5). Thus the adjective in the poem of Simonides des- 
ignates an item with an important, still unfulfilled narrative role and with those ambig- 
us qualities that warrant the use of öauödAeos. For the chest is well made enough to 
Sn cs Argos to Seriphos but is Sepe as a coffin, before the quirk of 
[m era Uer rund of rebirth through rescue; dk Sienai and beauty are de- 
cnveyed S x er E unexpectedly. A words Se may well have 
But the adjective rs M ities, to an ear gae to epic con enuo 
either in the lost ae x ^ at a fuller en of BE chest ang its manuia i 
poetic versions ee Cm $ | preceded Dionysios’s quotation of Simonides or in other 
chest itself includ ‚ t'esiod s Catalogue of Women or Ehoiai, frag. 135 M-W). For the 


ing its m . 
red. s manufactur 
igure vase iy e and maker, is regularly 


ae depicted in early classical 
Strations of this myth as if it w 


ere an important traditional element. 
In. 
L Dionysios of 1 


Los ! “lalikarnasene 
SEP 140ff neges De Compositione Ver- 14 nn. 20-25, 
1951) 133. 49 Bumett Arte? na Ar EA * A. E. Harvey, “Homeric Epithets in Greek Lyric 
chylıdes, 11- Poetry,” CQ 51 (1957) 206- 
; 23. 
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DAIDALOS AND DAIDALA 
of this theme in classical vase boe probably Oel romig public- 
D Eor example, a hydria by the Gallatin Painter in Boston shows a 
| mter in the short chiton traditional to a WORSIUENE using a running 
the chest (Figure 4).* Similar scenes cluster in the decades from 490 to 
te such consistency, including the role of tna carpenter and the 
nest, that inspiration by a single work of drama is highly attractive: 
mAeschylus’s tetralogy on the Perseus theme is a popular candidate 
hip) for it narrated the chest's manufacture, sea voyage, and disenys 
her possible sources include tragedies by Aeschylus and Sophokles, 
ems like the fragmentary one by Simonides, or even a monu- 
fn this prolific classical tradition the poem of Simonides plays an 
Fand literary role: it could have been inspired by other dramatic 
müal enough if performed as a choral dithyramb to have contrib- 
' paintings. 
art, the episodes with the chest seem to have been among the 
fable, and its manufacture formed a crucial theme. And well 
ily a universal motif in stories of abandonment or exposure 
ince must be glamorous enough to match its magic powers 
ishermen. In narrative terms, its manufacture provided an 
inthe form of a prolonged and tearful farewell, like that 
1S (280-368), unaware of the happy outcome ahead. Ina 
„ the popularity of the manufacture" theme in the early 
Genes of craftsmen and workshops in vase painting (Fig- 
my of the Exepamus of the shield of Achilles may have 
ns in the same vein.* The presence of the carpenter in 
a ad suggests Such a craftsman could have appeared on 
p of iconography, the association of craftsman and 
» patronage and commission traditional to Homeric 
“tparts. In the Iliad and the 


ae . Odyssey, Hephaistos 
ü pe 1, 3), just as Daidalos firs 


t made a work of art 
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f King Minos. Other craftsmen are associated with royal patrons 
d S d wooden ships for Alexandros (Paris), prince of Troy 
. Ie malios a an ivory throne for Queen Penelope (Odyssey 19.56-58); 
(Iliad 5:59-64); se kes is summoned by Nestor, king of Pylos (Odyssey 3.425). The 
the goldworke: c to this tradition is suggested in the relationship of Kothar-wa- 
Levantine T iocis (Chapter 4) and in Phoenician craftsmen in the employ of Hiram 
Hasis to yr x mami according to the Hebrew Bible (1 Kings 5-7). In one of the 
e anc 


daughte 


dne, 
for Ariadn , Pherekk 


in epic POCNY 


of Tyr s of the act of creation (Figures 13, 14), the enthroned figure who gives 
giles Mor of art is assisted by assorted assistants, both female (midwife?) and 
birth to the v 


(tamen). In Greek art, patron and craftsman appear in a ur Comp OS 
male (cra! ‘1 the Roman period, including the manufacture of wings by Daidalos, who 
hatas" Es position (on the Villa Albani relief, e.g.) while his son watches and 
gs s SR a hetis observes Hephaistos (Figures 1, 3). 
we a of the magic chest made for Danae at the orders of the Argive king, no 
EP 3555888 but the epithets lavished on the chea in USD and the image of the 
carpenter in art reinforce his role. Simonides specifies artists in dias poems (e.g., He- 
phaistos made the bronze giant, Talos: frag. sb hil: UH uerus alone cannot 
guarantee a named craftsman or a second personification as in [liad 18, but when com- 
bined with the evidence of vase paintings and other poetic fragments it abbreviates an 
entire tradition of the manufacture of marvelous and magic artifacts. In the Iliad, ap- 
pearances of these words after the manufacture of the shield—for example, at 19.13, 
19.19, 19.379—recapitulate the elaborate description in Book 18, and Simonides could 
have employed the word as a similar revival of an earlier description of the chest. In 
terms of the craftsman named Daidalos, this brief scrap assures that the epithets that 
sponsored him were not moribund in poetry and an archaic chest called d5atéaAcos 
must have contributed to his eventual reputation as a carpenter. 

The poetry of Bacchylides, nephew of Simonides, reached modern readers late, in 
Ben D amid high expectations, given Longinus's praise of him over Pindar. 
dj "i mOr Er his overlap in career and genre, often in patron and 
acer d der. En b has reduced most scholarship to defensive and com- 
i". Wr » re ei y.' In the pursuit of a uo. root and its variants, as in this 
use of these y". : T ports demonstrate highly idiosyncratic innovations in their 

*, epitomizing their poetic personalities as defined by other means. In 


short, Bacch; indul | 
ylides Induiges his taste for elaborate epithets as a narrative device, 


where; e pD; 
15 Pindar explores th 


e 
family of pen complex world of metaphor, both by means of the same 
| M Leik: wif 
' 7 £, "Bacch 1 on’ l 
MONA u he, 4 ">! ^ int j `i | - e 2 
larship, opening with Miaa ven without apology' (p. 45). Burnett's Art of Bacchylides 


is a welcome tribute (on Pindar, pp. 1-3). 
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| Bacchylides's fondness for epithets, including ‘hy ots of new ones, som 
is poems, did not neglect a word as rich in adjecta Pom as oc 
lation of epic vocabulary inspired hapax forms DR EE rpvróbu; 3.18) 
M ought tripods,” and yadKobatdado.oLv dom E shields ela oral i 
Zr ag. 2.2) as well as the more predictable pin (17.88, frag. 23.2) in 
"with the orthodox SadaAcos (5.140, frag. 4.2). Unlike Pindar, he neve: e 
ther parts of speech but remained faithful to his fav E poetic inst ument, 
The contexts Bacchylides embellished with epithets inci nar Je pas- 
e the word emphasizes significant thematic content, epinician oc asions 
be praises a patron's dedications, and ritual settings where the adjective 
E ‚and piety for the sacred, a poetic function new to the archaic period. 
itional category, the first one of these three, is represented in a frag ment 


rammarian Didymos and by a scholiast to Pindar's tenth Olympian Ode, 


fra b 2): 
| | 
looeıdavıos às Mavrtv£es rpuobóvra 
= 


xAkobatóaAotwrw Ev GoTiowW POPEVVTEŞ . . . 


the Mantineans, bearing the trident of Poseidon 
heir elaborate bronze shields . . . 


hields are an obvious amplification of Homeric epithets ap- 
hen h e medium of bronze was already evocative of the age 
adjective, never repeated in extant Greek literature, typifies 
neral and his amplification of daiSaAq in particular. 
nants was inspired by the quadri 
rophe of Pythian 3, the poet 


ga victory of Hieron at 
! nomenid dedications at Delp 


turns from a Syrakusan 
hi (17-22): 


LO 0 | 
uL 


xpv'yots ó Xpvaós. 


DuTÓbOv aTaO£vroy 
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t i. Éyurrov &kıros 
(T&ÀLaS DEéOpois 


beso 
lides,” in The Classical ° 
Studies in Honor of Hat 


ry . L. Walla M chylic e: Reconsidered: Epithets an 
aca, N.Y., 1966), 98-114, es s Lyric Narrative," QUCC 22 (1976) 
in Pindar and Bacchylides 


LA . 17," TAPA 
on epithets and Characterizatio ZA 


n; C, Segal, "Bac- 


d the Dynamics of 
99-130. 
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IN A 


where lies the greatest grove 


the temple, 
before stalian spring 


of Phoibos next to the Ka | 
and the Delphians serve Az 
omising the dedicant happiness, the pest then iD: 
s a fitting peer for such piety and happiness, PEN 2 Kus 3 
troduces Kroisos a o Sicilian tyrant two years earlier (Pythian 1.93-95). | e adj H 
his praise of s Pues. ght,” emphasizes both height and craftsmanship, qualitas 
ijibac ba A05, P: Hon that is to make a lasting impression at Delphi. The suffix 
essential to any XU. diective, artificial but more emphatic than the traditional but 
os makes it 2 cr BEES With this compliment, Bacchylides flatters both 


Es a ] , á 
abstract PEE their generosity to Apollo, and their success in battle, 
the piety © 


tripods. 
^ tepired these lavish (gold, not bronze) . . 
which iih these tripods are among the rare dat6aAa to have survived, at least in 
Miraculousiy, 


part, for comparison to their ancient Eu Two inse bases une non g tne 
temple pronaos at Delphi held tripods dedica lod by Las Sicilian tyrants.? The Inscu pad 
adds a Nike and the sculptor's name to the information commemorated by Bacchylides; 
they are supplemented by other literary sources on these dedications. Theopompos 
(Athenaeus, 6.231f) and Diodorus (11.26.7) record that Hieron made the tripods of pure 
gold, delaying the dedication until such materials were available. This would allow the 
trpods, which share a single base, to represent simultaneous dedications by the two 
brothers for separate occasions, perhaps Gelon's Himera victory of 480 B.c. and Hier- 
ons at Kyme in 474. Their placement next to the Plataian tripod juxtaposes Greek vic- 


ones in the West with those in the East, a literal embodiment of the parallelism that 
obsessed historians (see Chapters 11 and 13). In poetry, 


Prosperity with the le 
hi 


| a 
ans of a flattering maxim p 
py me 


Bacchylides compares Western 

| gendary wealth of an Eastern ruler, Kroisos, just as early classical 

B Eoo envisioned the fortunes of Greece. 

eee eae MA had in mind, the most prominent must always have 

conferred special isi, ar Proximity to the heart of the sanctuary and oracle 

QA o ded on dedications, as Pindar makes explicit in his praise of the 
<S Suspended inside the temple (see my subsequent comments on 


Pythian 5), N 
NO less distingu; i 
by the sculptor’ th s than their location was their craftsmanship, acclaimed 


although H ephaistos’s mac: Homeric precedent associated SacSa&Acos with tripods, 
Bold would a. 51c tripods have handles called datdara, and any object of 


Pic epithe 
Th. Homolle, 9 Pithet when Pure gold alone can be praised as 7roAvéaida- 
! 3597 5g pz pr es trépieds de Gélon e BCH 2 : 
Sture, La terrasse re FdD Il: Topographie et re ‘anges Weil (Paris, 1898), 207-24; Tod, GHI 17, 22 = 
Homoy “H temple, 1 archi- ML no. 28. B. Gentili. ~ ipodi di i 
: e, v ? N 249_ i » entili, I tri i di Delfi e il Ca ' dd 
Ménes Sn frandes De ape de Bacchilide,” Pdp 8 (1953) 199-208; P eres 
e S des ] Ti 3 2 " , 
PE © Simonides in Hy Les trépieds de Delphes et du Péloponnése: Tré- 


Pieds des Deinoménides,” BCH 111 (1987) 81-89, 


yko war 
4 soo ! 


Jin 
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Xos (Odyssey 13.11). As dedications and permanent property of the god; 

tripods also partiapate in the realm of religious objects, which develop & 

E ities in the archaic period. 

_ OF the remaining ĝeiðaia in the poems of Bacchylides, two complimer 1 
to gntholog ica! narrative, like the chest of Perseus in his uncle's poem 
ical noun-epithet pair—daidadeos \apvaé—plays a significant oz ir | 
m. narrated by the unlucky hero to Herakles in a victory ode for Hi 
me occasion that sponsored Pindar’s first Olympian ode). Ina long p pas ‘ 

meri E ^. (5.94-154), Meleager recalls how his ill-fated but ruthl 
Bor }0s, p Barros). removed the firebrand of her son’s life “from 


DEL 








fas £x Aapvaxos) and burnt it (lines 140-41), thereby cor IC 
nft and premature death. 


ge and motif—a chest that links mother and son—suggest deliber 

ry told by Simonides. Conscious reference between the poems o! 
is likely and carries thematic associations beyond archaic poeti 

Of Achilles in the Iliad (16.222), the chest that guards the sour 
iy a gift between parent and child and a precarious link bety 
TA asios and Althea, parents of Meleager, the chest offers a m 
fspri - In both passages, the word Sat8aAeos carries drat 
ata and anticipates tragic diction, like the robe i 

? same adjective (see Chapter 3). Assonance enfo y 


bus. follows &aíjuov (113) and datepwv (122, 137), whi 
d Om (172) echo sound."° 


E^ Minos in Dithyramb 17, probably a song for Apoll 
he commands a Evi sailing course, downwind (86 


| via £v6o6rv 
vs TE KOT ov 


av bnópavv' abe. 


. Was amazed within 


E A pe Bbaileporas ( divéos 


he and 
n of Pleuron (Pausanias, 10.31), Phryr 
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s from Homeric vessels with dangerous cargo 
like the paie of Paris and Helen (Iliad 5.60—64). The — 
et | j m could invoke the reputation of Cretan craftsmanship = 
a a its epithet. The Homeric connection between x 
well asnan? e ~IA at Crete, established in Iliad 18, may have been suggestive 
4alos and Minos > pee des’s choice of epithet. If Daidalos made a xopós for Ari- 
enough © ede f Minos? The fleet of Minos acquired its new reputation in these 
dne, why no and its flagship deserved a “daidalic” epithet, if not a mas- 
ee cannot be assumed as the poci = intention, that may 
of an evdaidados vavs belonging to Minos, just as c: SUS- 
tatue (Pythian 5.63) helped nurture the legend of Daidalos as 


ie” ship no dapes 


of Minos 


a 
decades of the 


have been the effect 


nded near a Cretan 5 


from Crete. | BR 
omnc “well-built,” the ship of Minos fails its captain: 1t 1s Theseus who returns 
iowev f 


successfully from the sea to board b. same vessel and amaze the pii Sip 
The chest commissioned by Akrisios for the dispatch of rn and grandson ; 
monides, frag. 543) was praised in equivalent terms but, intended as a coffin, rescue 
mother and child instead of sinking them. The adjective common to poly HS XR. 
unexpected powers that turn against those who marshal them, producing a twist in the 
narrative. 

Other Bacchylidean daidaAa distinguish religious settings by poetic properties. In a 
fragmentary paian (frag. 4, 26, quoted by Stobaeus) Bacchylides praises peace, source 
of zAovros, song, and festival where sheep are sacrificed on 6auaAÀ£ov . . . Bwpæv. In 
a hyperchorem quoted by Dionysios (De Compositione Verborum C 25 — frag. 11.3), Bac- 
chylides praises the temple of Itonian Athena as evSaidados, honoring the consecration 
of altars and temples in addition to their well-built proportions or decorations. This 
sacred property first attested here among the meanings of dacdaAeos has no epic prec- 


edent and evolves in the archaic period to survive into the latest 
n. 45). 


and te 





pagan expressions (see 
It is accompanied by similar epithets in ritual contexts (festival and deity names) 


stifies to the convergence between poetic and ritual language critical to archaic 
Greek culture, 


In turning to th i 
e poems of Pindar, a richer selection of ivi 
; Surviving works rev 
Patterns demonstrated by ; ae 


IEEE en Lo in his deployment of daiéaka. Among the 
ithe poems of fae e ampler Findaric corpus, the three categories marked 
«Chylides by variants of the epithet—narrative, epinician, and ritual— 

se, Over half the occasions where Pindar elaborates on the 
to his own craft, poetry, and five of them employ the rarest 
dar distinguishes himself, as in other crite- 


traditional phraseology and sub- 
taphor. 


repeat themselves. Of the 
Omenic root are devoted 

































DAIDALOS AND DAIDALA 
f 
xin with his more traditional expressions, three can be attribut 
where he praises the dedications and handiwork of his m 
omposed for Arkesilaos of Cyrene and no doubt perfo 4 
r ga victory that left the king’s equipment unblemished oil 
d arias (“gear with undefiled reins”). Proof of this call 
the temple at Delphi of the winning equipment— E F 

la of craftsmen with skilled hands” }—in a location a am 


rp xe kvrrapiga wov 

Ipov awe” Avdpınvrı o X£60v, 

Ov TO£0« opo. T£y£t Llapvaa cto 
avro povodpotoy ¢vrov. 


s chamber now holds them, 
tatue 


w-clad Creta ns set 
up und 
Se oe 
— N 
apıoaıvov werad | 
E |. pov as th 
€ avöpıas as the cult ima 5 r of Apollo, rebuil 
Taphic detail, un ae Apollo, a wooden statt 
» fn T , unusual in an epinicia E 
rs E X, whom Pindar sough i ode, address 
The Baiboàa the t to flatter with detai 
itionall mselves are the £ E. 
y praised as &ot&á eo by H vrea, harr 
Ichaic versio A y Homer (Iliad 6. 
On; like ns could include bro u-€ 
> b^ other artifa j nze breast-pla 
tal (Figure 25) 12 cts praised as 5a:5aAeos, 
mage RET manufacture, ma » 
M re , uc 
e tradition of Daj at sculpture, a branch 
to | | OS, wi 1 LE 
Greek r Iu the archaic an 
mans in p; ee 
Daic P 1 context, although thi 
Professional d s (see Part IIIJ. More 
a e$ nnel at D à 1" 
91. 10a. elphi, at | AS 
E P. Brize, os y: 
B» 53-09, “mos und Stesichor d 
m, ound Figure 25, a North E 
i indare” mos, see S yr 
BY Of this 
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on 
the term inolo Ty 
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n other legends connecting Cretans to 


idering the sources that encouraged the 
estimate the influence 


“daidalic ’ words and 
C conventions and 
is common to that 


pr Cretan 
aidalos a5 r | 
if not archaeological, between 


the distance between poeti 
ined, but it$ chronological background 


st also have encouraged the lan- 
Athenaeus in his surveys of 
nian hounds, Skyrian goats, 


s and audience mu 
rag thian ode for Hieron, quoted by 
-alties (1-284 = frag. 106). After extolling Lako 
A pt. Theban chariots, Pindar culminates 1n: 
AAA’ Ko TS &ryAaokapmov 
Sixedias OXNAX SatoaXEOV paxrEUEAV . -- 


of patron 


but from (ruit-bearing 
a decorated cart. - - 


of “multicolored chariots" (roi kuAat 


frag. 1056), not to mention gaily painted modern donkey carts of 
but in the context of Pindar's Sicilian patrons and their celebrated 
le cart of the type praised in Pythian 5 justifies the epithet. Mule 
hletic event until the fifth century and often favored a Sicilian 
Olympian 6.22-25) or Psaumis of Kamarina (Olympian 
r such victories attracted the praise of other poets, as 
ir compliments to Sicil- 


Sicily to seek 
The passage resembles Euripides S description 
Tuya: cÉ. Bacchylides, 
Sicily and the Aegean, 
chariot victories, a MU 
races were a regular at 
victor, like Hagesias of Syrakuse ( 
4.11, 5.1-3). The Sicilian vehicle fo 
Critias (frag. 1). Bacchylides and Pindar were so generous in the 
ian tyrants that they attributed the invention of the first chariot to them (schol. Aristei- 


des, 3.217). With such ample admiration, the attraction of an epithet like 5ac5aAcos 1S 
almost predictable. 
M ES. i 
ENG but vague is Pindar s compliment to Athens, in a fragmentary dithy- 
E rd ) E COEUR for performance at an Attic festival like the Dio- 
° O ^ s . 

. koreas Opa Mb. IVA ME Olympian gods to appear at the zroAvBaTov 
EE id ‘hos, Ovógvr', bv tats lepais "Adavaıs, “the fragrant, much-trod- 
epe K ua the sacred places of the Athenians,” either the Akropolis or in 
the "omphalos DK The poet then invites them to an area, specific and separate from 
tical with the No. yi m he calls the wavéaiSadov 7’ eükAé" &yopáv. If iden- 
a ian Agora, this would make the first area he descri " 
0s,” more likely to be the Akropolis. Iavõaiðahov is uni e describes DEUM 

y his invention; it is ies tiit i f Bedouin a aa ier 

refer to the multitude of private and public 


" Agora Ill 
‚ 122; Agora XIV 
, 127; Camp, The Athenian Agora, 14-15. 
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ledications along the Panathenaic Way in the surrounding o; 
jora. Paired with evxdéa, a cult epithet that acquired historica] sj, 
an wars, the expression urges a date after 480—179 B.C., but durin t 
igora and the Kolonos hillside were still in use as the princi Dal t} 5 
r monuments Pindar had in mind, the Athenians returned 
1 a bronze statue of the poet, visible somewhere j 
entury A.D. (Pausanias, 1.8.4; cf. Pseudo- 
Ces an entire area rather than a sin 
nd is intensified by zav. This 
nd must reflect the exaggerated 
ind as a result of, the Persia 
mself as a native Athenian, 
Iment agrees in timing as 
art and history, 
e attracted an 


Der 


n the no thy : 
Aeschines, Y istle 4 
gle monument as in more cor 
broad praise exceeds. more 
reputation that Athens hac 
n wars. Eventually, this Ather 

in a process explored in Parts I] 
well as mood with the emerge | 


® 
ú 
Li 


à equivalent compliment in a mutilated poen 
VES In snatches of song on Papyrus fragments, of whicl 

Tag. 52) preserves the earliest Baugeschichte of a Greel 
C Rar = the mavrex[voı] Takapat, "all-skilled h; 


and 
emple, the third ir 
» Wax and feathers, anc bror 
, 10.5.5). According 
, and six golden acrote: 
la s endowed by Athena, n 
acular Powers, then Praised by Pindar as a baiba 
| M "ncomplete beyond the restored fourt 
„ON is unclear. It belongs to the descriptior 
EJ Bess metaphorical qualities or ritual pow 
chutecture. This use of Satdaxd- may addres 

Weso; "li effect of monumental arts, ; ow 
» 3 CN iam the r eligious reputa- 
ei s E survived, at least 

tilled Lae de ^ 


"d forever. 


'bolt. Bi t what remained wa 
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nvolves an object b 


imonides an 
sys life in a cryptic manner (59-60) 
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oth Sac5a&Ae0s and critical to Aus ie 
d Bacchylides. In Nemean 4, Pindar ab- 


UTeve ol Havarov 
previa TQ [Sasa] dE paxatpe v 


EK AOXOV [leAtao TALS. 


With an elaborate knife 
son of Pelias. 


by ambush, the 


pts transmit AaudaAov, 


scri 
All manu andiwor 


" seems advı j 
which survives 1n 
DET (M-W, frag. 209): 


he sowed his death 


"of Daidalos,” as if the weapon belonged to me 
k. Didymos's correction to daLdaAw, ASSUDUDE e ir 7 à 
Pindar’s source is undoubtedly the epic version o 
Meses of Hesiod quoted by an ancient commentator on 

a fra 


"5e 8£ of karà Ovuóv apiaTn paivero Bown. 
NOE 


aUróv HEV oxeodat, 


«piat 5° KÖOKNTa p.&xatpav, 


Anv, —Hv oi ETEVEE TEPLKÄVTOS ALPLYVNELS, 
KaAnV. — 


, » , 
WS TP p AG TEUOV. oios kara IInAcov atırv 


aly’ bd Kevradporaıv ópea «aout Date). 


Now this seemed to him in his heart to be the best plan: 


to hold himself back, but to conceal an unexpected dagger, 


a beautiful one, which once the well-known clever one made for him 


when he was seeking one. In such a manner, under steep Pelion, 


he might be overcome by the mountain-dwelling Centaurs, at once. 


Hesiod describes the knife as the work of Hephaistos, complete with a line lifted from 
Homer that describes its manufacture in formulas appropriate to the contexts of the 
adjective, Bio eos. In other non-Homeric epics, Hephaistos is also responsible for the 


ashen spear given to Achilles by Cheiron 


Hayatpa makes sense as 
the Pindaric word could b 


Scholar has suggested that “Daidalos” 
agrees with the close resemblance betw 


M n , 

Vidymos's €mendation į 
vig nn, Scholia Vetera i 
E 227), 3:80, 296; Farnell 
rks of Pindar (Lo 


na scholion on this line: 
n Pindari Carmina (Leip- 
Critical Commentary to the 
2), 270-71, Compare the 
to 6aiBaAoy at Euripides, 
4. Martin, Healing, Sacrifice 






(Kypria frag. 5: schol. Iliad 17.140), and the 
his handiwork. These references exclude the likelihood that 
e a genitive attributing the weapon to Daidalos, although one 
is here used as an epithet of Hephaistos.!? This 
een the two artists in poetry and art (Figure 11), 


and Battle, 91-92, retains Aat&áAov but translates 
“Daidalean,” and admits the Hesiodic role of He- 
phaistos. 

“NH. Lloyd-Jones, Aeschylus (Cambridge, Mass., 
1956), 2:547-48, citing Sophokles (A. Pearson, Frag- 
ments of Sophocles (Cambridge, 1917), 1:110. 
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a assume that Pindar employed a sophisticated trope on the E 
ie two craftsmen, or that they were casual substitutes in th i. 
ever, the genitive of the craftsman’s name would be unus | 
| sense as the property of Daidalos, never attested in myth 
| Bentic reasons, poetic comparanda encourage ancient am n 
| Eo to dacdahw. The text remains uncertain, and thus th 
f | ess to the status of Daidalos as a named artist. 4 
ive or Possessive, this word expresses the treacherous nati 
E its function in the legend. By hiding Peleus's wea E. a 
n to certain death at the hands of the Pelian centaurs: 4 
EC by Cheiron (Nemean 4.60-61). The magic wea of 
i eran, could kill its owner by its absence in the ue 
Ee described as the work of Daidalos or of cqui ji 
"id E. domain invoked by the use of "daidalie” a 
E the plot without further details, Pinda A 
+ E. y, thanks to the critica] epithet. For in reca] 
E B as 6ai6oos / AatódXov, Pindar is 
À n epic poet to choos 


L. 
qa re 


mena, Hephaistos, Daidalos) or 


 Hesiodic traditio . ei 
nbva S : 

aic Poetry. Wher 4 ingle word, Pindar follow 

Bin» : E imonides condense ER 
nto : S an earlier e 
vase Paintings illustrated tl 
= lines of Hesiod adduced E 
PE S choice of epithet. 
f E. Corpus 9f narrative props sir 
? Chest inte Pon is Instrumenta] to a dramati 
S a threat (thr as a coffin for Perseus, or gua rc 
fan 3 ough its absence ata Critical ! D 
^ VUtcOme r i we 
> into an ER I^ the hero's favor. Ir 
| “Ment exploited on the Attic 
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ero's preoccupation with kàéa &vbptav 
ttlefield, as if to console himself for his 
his friend, Damophilos, 
lea on his 


mphasized the h 


xile from the ba 
bestows this attribute on | 
w in Thebes. In his eccentric p 


et imagines him restored to his proper 
as distinguished as that 
sical skills recently 


the phrase © 
reluctant e 
t, Pindar, 


assage, 
juntary but = 
aise 
pre Pindar came to kno 
4 return to Cyrene, the po 
Damophilos will play the lyre, 
his friends with mu 


Homeric P 
while in VO 
Joss of TU 
a C renean in € 


; If for 
- nd S beha a 
z | setting. At a y impress 
EU Achilles and, Pindar hopes, MP 
held by f 


l the poet’s guest. | ] 
acquirer oe i ode is a digression unique to Pindar, a carefully phrased 


vt i j ) the 
i h this invocation of a 6at6&AEao pópptyė 
| aimed at community relations. Win | | yeu uh o 
appro dium deliver the message: If you will only weic ee 

et lets his M kind of poetry you now hear, and that I have taught him. 

will enjoy the KI ee 
he wil dibbe of the expression, and the unusual social circumstances of its 
a . e. "e. J 
The be in the epinician ode, justify this elaborate interpretation. The qualities at 
n . . », e 

dm to the lyre in a single adjective are both heroic and prestigious, appreciated by 
hes citizens, TOPOL mOALTat. But ultimately the compliment derives from the poet's 
Wl f 


art, a genre embellished by Pindar through special applications of 6acdaAhew. 
On five occasions, Pindar employs a different form of this rare verb. Twice in Olym- 


pian ] he turns to it, once as a participle (30): 


7) bavara TT0ÀÀX&, Kai TOU TL Kal Bporwv 
värıs UTEP TOV ALaOy Xoyov 
Scdacdadpéevor Wevdece TOLKLAOLS 


ELATATWUTL pvÂoL. 


Truly there are many wonders, and especially where there is 
some report of mortals beyond the truthful account 
in colorfully elaborated lies 


with a deceiving story. 


Mw EL o the poet introduces the role of an agent through 
hoods,” a poet's Rer perfect participle 9 express "tales crafted with colorful false- 
image of artas deceptio Ta of mythological narrative. He redeems this pejorative 

y interjecting xápıs 5é, "but grace...," in the next line, a 


traditional H 
omeric praise th 

7 Fi at r , N d M 
TUTTós, “trusted » escues what is &mıoros, ‘untrustworthy,” to make it 


the Same ode, Pin 


: ato og é 
Hieron in “fold kev, to 


“folds” of Ach 


dar introduces the future infinitive of the same verb prom- 
A : / 
ee DEN the töpıs (wisdom) and övvauıs (strength) of 
lles's shiela Sem again, the metaphor derives from Homer, where the 
racted multiple forms of dacdaAXew and inspired Pin- 


ler in 
Bing to 5 


woche tye" 
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NEU - épuuvav ap porepav, 
juxtaposition.? But the -ow form of the verb is unique, and the Kaupov E resta 
daric affectation. Together the two verb forms in à single Od: ATP > 
opted the language of art to the activity of the poet.2ı — &v6pi YEYYOS- | 
‘iments with the participle again in Nemean lla brief ode For wealth amplified by virtues th 
ory but the inauguration of a mpVravıs from Tenedos. Pi - „Iso brings opportunity for dy : 67 
putation will be celebrated in two ways, on the lips of hi it offers a deep cushion age A 
7-18): ' bright as a star, the truest light 
a koyois 8° dora e&yaboiow Erowriotat cor "EN for a man. l ; 
; Bed yBovrrour OatdadrBevra ueAiZEv es "- he perfect pa rticiple is popular with Pindar: “wealth adorned with vir- 










— E in, t that makes a man a star. 
ne fine words of citizens he must be praised E | p wen prosperity with natural a NM LV 
must be celebrated in song, i Sour a ET earances in verb form, : ] 
t Song, in sweet-sounding verses. hout these i aded a weakness exploited for its metaphysical potential by 
‘hing physica i ! : is own art, 
verb describing Abs to discover how readily he applies the words to his = 
ic S J 
Sich te th Pindar’s self-conscious artistry and the Indo-European tradition 
! 7 j 
poetry, fee ge for poetry derives from the vocabulary of carpentry and craftsman 
where the lan 


Elsewhere, Pindar compares himself to a sculptor, as in the opening of Nemean 
2 Elsewhere, 
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Ith Sweet songs.” 
Tenedos to car 
ympian 5 (17- 


ject of poetic 
The expression reflects Pindar’s owr 
ry on the tradition of craftsmanship. 
22), Pindar appeals directly to Zeus: 
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images that stand on the same base 






unmoving. 







Instead, the poet makes works that travel: poems that leave their isle of performance, 


: Ses of Poseidon | | departing from Aigina by boat, on the lips of singers and audience. His contrast of 









E m and immobile images plays on the claim of statues that celebrate their size, base, 
thuy fa "-. : dn 1 : =, " - . “4 , 
' fame, where ŝa Biker deste > monolithism, as in the famous inscription on the base of the colossal Apollo” of 
of tha a 05, i . - , - , ey , , - x , fi 
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d same lec 
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ses Theron of Akragas in 
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$ with an elaborate architectural metap 





ase. ® In a related artistic vein, Olympian 





hor: 
4 2 
Nagy, Best of the 
E Vedic ten. Achaeans, 29 
or Patterns shared t 8-300, on Greek and Georges Daux (Paris, 1974), 57-66, argues that the in- 


B th scription makes a separate claim for its two mono- 


'  lithic parts, not that they belong to the same original 


ermanischer Zeit block. More recenti ee P. B i 
Im ‘ . : ‘ re r s . 2 i » 
"km War, 36-87. 98; Vermeule, in Trova E y, see runeau, “Deliaca 55 


E s Une idée de plus sur l'inscription archaique de la 
Wen de pg, „ inscription archaique d base du Colosse,” BCH 112 (1988) 577-82: F. Cha. 
Os, U colosse moux, "L'épigramme du Colosse des Naxiens à De- 


1 l 
ges Helléniques offerts à los,” BCH 114 (1990) 185-86. 
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As i í D er > resente , 
: placing golden col E ure 5) 235 The figu! P a bow in her 
umns below for she holds à 
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let us b ; 
i. uild, like a spectacular palace 
erpi j 
TA rpiece, once begun, needs a f 
Placed, shining afar E 
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mis matches the Lakonian appe 
with Artemis, but originally à dis 
on Mount Kotilion in Arkadia. 
the epithet SoaubaA eux, a persona 


the Mycenaean da-da-re-jo- 


ds b 

tion ie almost esoteric or excl à 

NI cU e of subtle and self 

E ii Icates the craftsmansh 
est of the archaic nini 


y exceptior 


utside poetr qualify a cult statue as the work o 
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h century to sponsors o 


on this epi 
^ poetry two critical domains ^ P indar bea [S V 
fst time in the E enter two fertile ae 
IC period, accord aic period. Legends ab me 
ieee eme ocument 
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pe into E ulas 
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Bin poetry, 
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a Of Greek religi on. 
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ofthe Greek ovations, religi 
distribu; bei World and p oin M F. 
ributing new functi int to th 
not abundan; nctions for the 


ndant f 
maintain but are linke d in 
Mained with affection, 

ti tection, i 


š npe Museum of Fine Arts B 2819; Richter Ko- 
rat, figs. 456-59; . 
"bs à 59: M. Comstock and C. C. Vermeule 
a ruscan and Roman Bronzes in the Museum of 
k Hi Boston (Greenwich, Conn., 1971), 20-22 
n X En. Les bronzes grecs (Paris, 
: OR fie moran Dédale, fig. 6, 118-20 
. T, 44 t »" d i 
tit ott oder Mensch,” Jd! 101 (1986) 39- 
db 
Jeffery, 
ry, LSAG, 22, pl. 39; Richter cites Guarducci 


for a date j 
n the last qu y 
Korai, 187 n. 144 quarter of the sixth century B.c.: 


j Lakonian 
roof on t 
A. Mallwitz, coke 
AthMitt 


E IS 2 al r, ^s As du 
^ dies dedication: in 


Kg IC rd, “Earl T mple of H 
k 5 in Scheibenakroter au À 7 
(1968) 124. 46; s Olympia," 
; Lakonian tiles and pottery 


emples of A 
rtemis and Apollo at Bassae and 


CHAIC POET 


lides. A votive inscription O 
het, alone. T 


.. Artemis, 10 
jdess Atem e :5 dedicates her 


X m t à 
OX d letters match the Lakoman style of this 
ddess whose appearance resem 
r. The statuette 5 provenance and its 1 


et sufficed | ity. Lakonian tiles and pottery were as 
rtan power, for they are common at Olympia 


ia.” In liturgical terms, 
ilation ““Ortheia 
tinct deity in the archaic period, not only in Sparta but 


28 More elusive than Ortheia is the origin and meaning, of 
ve form derived from a proper name, like 
pter 4), and not attested in Greek literature 
d Part III). The adjective would not seem to 
f Daidalos or as endowed with aesthetic qualities 


l possessi 
(explored in Cha 


OS the arti - arts, eh 
rtist (with the unlike] pogi before a Euripidean fragment (Chapter 3 an 


conveyed by Sau8&AEos, Salbarov, OF grodkvdaiSados in poetry, 
suggested that an aspect of such a statue (its clothing Or lifelike qualities) is empha- 
ized.” Instead, the epithet seems to have become formulaic for certain statues of god- 
desses, with an impact primarily ritual, beyond praise or other purely poetic functions. 
The process by which poetic language developed into religious formula emerges more 
clearly in the Boiotian counterpart to this Peloponnesian “Daidaleia,” a counterpart that 
testifies to the reach of poetic tradition in distant areas of the archaic Greek world. 
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f the archaic period completes 
his epigraphic contribution 1s 
ore from Mazi in Elis, now in Boston 

ona three-stepped base, seems tO be the 

left hand, but the Lakonian inscription 
from Chimaridas to AAIAAAEIA.” 
bronze and seem to represent à 
bles Artemis but whose ep- 
nscription are both 


widely dis- 


the epithet as name for the goddess Arte- 
" for a goddess ultimately identified 


although some have 


the Lykaion sanctuaries: F. A. Cooper, The Temple of 
Apollo at Bassai (Ph.D.  diss., University of 
Pennsylvania, 1970; New York, 1978), 68-71, esp. 70 
n. 10; N. K. Cooper, The Development of Roof Revetment 
in the Peloponnese (Göteborg, 1988), chap. 4. 

2» Ortheia is never called Artemis at Sparta until 
the Roman period and is addressed separately: e.g. 
Aprepı ra Kotie% kai ra 'Op8iq in a fourth-cen- 
tury manumission inscription from Bassai (IG IV’, 
120 F. Cooper, “Two Inscriptions from Bassai," Hes- 
pers 44 (1975) 224-33. For the Lakonian cult of (Ar- 
temis) Ortheia and its Near Eastern origins, see 
d AJA 91 (1987) 375 n. 102; and my Chapter 5 

Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, 118-20. | 
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Sources of the Roman period provide detailed information about tl 
for Hera involving multiple cult images called Aaiéada. These statue 
trees at festival occasions, to be burned in a holocaust of offerings ona 
sacrificial victims for Zeus and Hera.” The material for the statues com 
stand of oak trees at Alalkomene, presumably a sacred grove, a local cul 
— porated into this Boiotian festival.*! The existence of two separate festix 2 

and Greater Daidala—seems to correspond to Plataian and Panboiotian rii 
ively, the latter the result of syncretism in the fourth century.” More recen 

idence for a date prior to the fourth century for the oldest elements of the 

1 adduced for a classical date.** The evidence of archaeology and com I 

iuggests much older origins for this ritual, probably in the Bronze Age 

luence of Near Eastern practices. In particular, the manufacture of mu 

'omen, with an emphasis on their nubile qualities, corresponds to the 

onze Age Kea (Ayia Irini), where dozens of female statues in clay, me 
ned part of some ritual now little understood.?^ Elsewhere in Bron: 


man figures are seen carrying what may be fi 





































gurines in a procession 
t area at Mycenae.* Other examples of such practices may no 


ally if multiple images were made of perishable material such as wo 
y and ritually destroyed as in the Plataian rite. Burkert identifies s 
onyeyance in the "goddess on wheels" represented on an early Cretan 
elan image is contemporary with the earliest festival in Boio ja, they 


luta ED. De Daedalis Pla- tions of the Greater Daidala (sixty years) which con 
3 1.6, end Pausanias, memorates the estrangement of Plataia and Thebe 
ets (Oxford, corresponds to the interval between 447 and 386 in 
| M 193-216; the fifth century, along with other "'caratteri arcaici” 
re Mythology and (pp. 86-87, 91-92 n. 35). | 
CE e la " M. Caskey, “Ayia Irini, Kea: The Terracotta Stat 
ei undo an- ues and the Cult in the Temple,” in Sanctuaries and 
CH Cults in the Aegean Bronze Age, 127-35; Keos 11.1: The 
Temple at Ayia Irini. The Statues (Princeton, 1986). — 
I. Kritseli-Providi, Oi Toxoypagias ro? BMT- 
evrikod Kévrpov rüw Muxyjvcov (Athens, 1982), 41- 
42, Pl. 6a. Cf. N. Marinatos, “The Fresco from Room 


Al at Mycenae: Problems of Method and Identifica- 
tion,” in Problems in Greek Prehistory, 247-48, on other 
painted Images sometimes identified as figurines. 


| TP pe Greck Religion, 23, 67; "Katagógia-Anagó- 
NN oddess of Knossos,” in Early Greek Cult 


ae, 0788, links the representation of a goddess 


Nature Goddess from 


BICS 31 [1984] 93-104) not only with the 


Ay m 
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‘voa also connected with the Near East in legend, through the wen 
th appe?! nen pi cation Such activities—the dressing, bathing, and celebration 
| piunt sent a Greek religious practice probably derived from i Spr 
of a cult mage E that costly votive images were manufactured of materials like 
Fast. Ritual texts ES 2 inlaid with gold and jewels, clothed, fed, and housed tem- 
cedar and XE : 3 only to be sacrificed (literally decapitated) and immolated on 
porarily in a 800° a - The formation of Greek cult practices in the Late Bronze Age, 
a pyre pu influence, is explored in greater detail in Chapters 5 and 6. A nite 
QM os DRE festival is likely to have its origins in the Bronze Age; in the 
like = ec the terminology attending that festival reveals the emergence of Greek 
E: quc in its poetic dimensions. | | | 
‚of the festival, in the various sources, introduces questions of terminology 
ds RR specific to the Saah- family of words. “Daidala” represents first of all 
Ape $ the festival, a term greatly expanded from an aad for a specific deity as 
on the Mazi statuette. As a neuter plural (common) noun it also refers to the wooden 


images, according to the testimony of Pausanias (9.3.2): 





de 


er e , " , > - ° _ " * * 
Anidada £opriv ayovatv, OTL OL mada. Ta EOava ExadovY aldada. ExaAovy ÔE EOL 
Bokeiv npórepov Ett 7j Aaœiðahos ó Ilakapaovos Eyevero 'A0nvgot, rovro ÕE VOTEPOV 


. , , - L > - "- Wu 3r 
Aro Tov 8ou6&Xcv EmikAnaıv yevebat okw Kot OUK EK YEVETNS TEONVAL TO OVOLG. 


They conduct the festival called “Daidala,” because long ago they used to call xoana, “dai- 
dala.” And I think they called them so even before Daidalos, the son of Palamaon, was born 


in Athens, and | think that he later took the name from the statues, and was not born with 
this name. 


pee from the light his comments shed on the Athenian genealogy of Daidalos 
AN 3), Pausanias proposes an important, if theoretical, connection between dat- 

Qt ) 
and fóava, the latter a term he uses more frequently and consistently than any 


other anci : 3 : 
= lent author. His own antiquarian fascination with wooden statues of gods, to 
ich he consistently 


term, whereas ineith applies the term £óavov, presumes its authority as an archaizing 
attested in ts st Ba nor his name for them represents a sculptural tradition 
5." But however simplistic his equation of öaidaXov, a traditional 


Boiotiar, fest; ; 
estival but with 1 
ycenaean Homeric Daidalos and h h s > 
place na ; i nd the Practices,” in Early Greek i 
lets ies Ks me da da-re-jo attested in "T n. y Gree Cult Practice, 133. 
r : 


* F. M. Bennett, "Primitive Wooden Statues which 

Pausanias Saw in Greece," CW ^u 
an Akkadi e, 10 (1917) 82-86; “A 
Babylon AN END text Study of the Word =OANON,” AJA 21 (1917) 8-21: 
k Cult Images and C Donohue, Xoana, 140-47; Burkert, Structure and His- 
ult tory in Greek Mythology and Ritual, 132, accepts Sat 


Such a rite: 
nt ; 
for a ew > described in 


ano, "Earl 
y Gree 
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term in this Boiotian ritual, with his own artificially ancient Eoave 
an accurate conclusion by accident, in admitting that the proper nar 
more recent than the word attached to festival and statues. A simil; 
the artist’s name in Homer, as argued in Chapter 1. Pausanias recogni 
9 E term relative to the "historical" Greek sculptor, although he testi 

e family, pupils, and output of Daidalos (Part 3). 1 

A few sentences later, Pausanias connects festival name and statues 

e. In a procedure that must derive from images of birds sitting on 

3 pithos from Crete, the ritual selection of trees for statue wood beg 
| 75 with bait in a sacred wood: 


av KabecOy, TEpovTes moroa &rO Tovrov TO Salahov. alsa 


vov avro Ovopalavct. 


? birds] may alight, cutting down that tree they make the daidalon ft 
2 idalon” the statue (xoanon) itself. e 


tatement, Pausanias equates his term, £óavov, with the Bo 
t the time he investigates the ritual. This provides more usel 
retical observation that “the ancients used to call xoana, ‘da 
Ye term was functional in rites of the second century A.D 
sses ritual concerns and not “ancient” technical terms 
arch who records a familiar type of aition, an evné 

al (cf. Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 3.1.6). Accord 

aw Ben | Image, cut from the same oak grove whe 

ages, as a false bride to provoke his alienated w 
lera descends from Kithairon, discovers that h 

|, and burns it in celebration of their happy n m 





miage ritual, or Hierogamia, originally dev 

ret ism. Plutarch specifies which aspect | of 

n ad aition, which ignores the generic 
aedalis Plateensibus 6 = Eusebius, 

Us | personification of the sacred grt 
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7 > " 
' évatoy, Aovrpa è Kopile TÈS TpiTwviðas vvpapas, QUAOVS 
TOV VULEVG , 


pev £ 
wriav mapaoxEeı. 


. ca 0at 
pert THY Bot 


à * wüDLLOUS . 
aon us] pretending to marry another woman. With the help = 


own a well-endowed and perfect tree, [they] shaped it into a 
“Daidale.” Then [they] sang the wed- 
th water, and Boiotia provided flute- 


deceived, by [Ze 


secretly cutting d | 
p like a bride, addressing 1t as 


hters of Triton brought ba 


Hera is tO be 


Alalkomenes: 
oman and dressed it u 
wW 


ding hymn, and the daug 


playing and dance? 

told by Plutarch is sprinkled with eponymous figures, chief anos whom 

If a false bride adorned and celebrated with all the trappings of vis 
| ents a mythological alternative to the bridal figure identified 
the seated image of Nvupevonerm, “Bride,” a work of the 
sculptor Kallimachos (9.2.7) in the temple of Hera, di bride of Zeus he xa. ER 
and the living yuvatka vuppevTpla who accompanies the wooden statues x the pus 

cession to Kithairon (9.3.4)? Aavdadn is also the feminine reflex of BotoaAos in 
Homer: an eponymous personification of a traditional epithet, here motivated by ritual 
rather than poetry. Her manufacture and function suggest that the story recorded by 
Plutarch was enriched, perhaps with a touch of local pride, by the myth of Pandora as 
narrated in the poems of the Boiotian poet, Hesiod. For Pandora, too, is a false bride, 
designed by the gods to deceive, adorned by them, and given a name that derives from 
the motivation for her manufacture. And linking Pandora and Daidala is the host of 
Saidad- words, applied by Hesiod to ornament his creation, serving as a ritual name 
for statues in Boiotia that beg and receive a myth with manifest influence from "native" 
poetry. In a phenomenon rare but by no means unique to Greek tradition, myth and 
cult derive from a common linguistic and thematic source older than epic itself, then 


cross-fertilize each other in an exchange between religious formula and personifying 
Imagination. *! 


The story 
is AmıdaAn] herse 
marriage rites. She repres 
in Pausanias s account as 


Mesi: is ritual itself derives from the story of Pandora is unlikely. Only 
aes med Moi familiar to Ayers betrays a conscious debt to the Hesiodic 
m sss Ps yth rarely precedes ritual in such a straightforward manner. But Pan- 

ys an important role in later theories about Greek sculpture and its origins, and 


her role as femin; 
minine trap is particularly cl ioti i ' 
b P arly close to the Boiotian marriage ritual, rei 

y the overlap in daidake nomenclature. E , reinforced 


eyo the hieros gamos rite, the a 
nsformation of poetic categories 


» 
As argued b 


pplication of the term to a statue reflects the same 
into religious ones that explains the name of Aqu- 


y A, Bergre 44 4 
a . n, H H = LI 
ps iau in the Iliad," Helios dis eed ge ritual, see Burkert, Structure and History in Greek My- 
* also represen -48, the thology and Ri 
. ts ; SY tual, 1-58; see 132-34 Pv 
Sion is the Homeri sâ marriage rite whose inver- Daidala ritual of Agntoe«Boiotim 


€ Atos &máry, 


«0 
On the AA # a 
complex relationship TEL. EA “ For a similar phenomenon in the realm of he- 


roes, see Nagy, Best of the Achaeans, 67-210. 
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asia from Mazi. The family of é6atéaA- words experi e 


tested for the word £óavov, which evolves from 


“intricate ai 
an Eastern cast of opulence,” 


to a more restricted in | me 
divine imagery.*? On the level of comparative religion and ling 


is fundamental to Greek and Indo-European poetics, and: apy pe 
domains of the early Greek lexicon. Within Greek culture, it dem 
poration of the exotic and Oriental into a cultural formula m ani 
This is partly a function of history, as will be argued presently (Pat 
formation of imported into native culture is seen by many as € 
nost perplexing, activity of the Greek mind: the process of "Orie ue 

impt to understand, to adopt the unknown to a familiar identity 

the home culture. The myth of the Plataian Daidala, for e: xam 
' borrowed from the Near East as a native story; the name of tl 



































hological "bride" has its own Eastern correspondences, as Ne. 
Is the authority of tradition derived from epic literature. When 


cult titles of deities, they obey the same procedures; thus A 
ronze statuette (Figure 5) may reflect a particular cult imag 
rical background specific to this study, the evolution ol 
hat transforms the Mycenaean and epic heritage, a poe! ic ar 
haic revision of the world in terms of religion. Uri | 
S functions absorbed by Daidalos and his linguistic 
Ben The imagery and terminology of M 
bscure phenomena in a civilization whose monum 
ense and death, palaces and luxuries, until the 
t f ollowed, palace yielded to polis, poetry as a pe 
anctuaries and not just banquet halls, and poe! ti 
texts. In the archaic culture that evolved fro n 
- and poetic fed the growing complexity € 
ons —a eure and, sculpture. „fhug Daig 
ers, enters the realm of religious 


O altars, temples, votives, and. tal 
Boig oO tiz an bride. 


w, Archaeology of Cult, 1-4, on the "- 5- 
no c It in prehistoric Greece; cf. essay: 
de ie am cited in Chapter 1, n. 65, 

| divine image to the Greek imagi- 


5 on the archaeology of cult in] 
c). E 
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est archaic testimonia document this migration of poetic words to cult 
nsfer that ultimately makes of a prehistoric technician a sculptor of 

nt or magic statues. Where historical events enriched an epic poetic tradition, ac- 
E t survived on the level of cult far more complex than in prehistoric culture. 
| haic associations with cult lasted as an insignia of religious power, as in 
lar in epigrams of the Greek anthology, until the last 


Thus mod 





tivity in ar 
And those arc | 
the archaizing expressions popu | 
oracular response of pagan antiquity:” 


eipare rw Barier yapat mETE batdados avrAa 
ovkér. Doißos Exet KaAVBav, ov pavrida daguny, 


ov rra 'yàv AaA£ovaav, ATETBETO kat X&Àov vbwp. 


Go and tell the king: fallen is the elaborate hall, 
no longer does Phoibos have his shrine, nor the prophetic laurel, 
no longer the voiced spring; extinguished is the babbling water. 
5 Traditionally delivered to the Emperor Julian the Delphi," GRBS 24 (1983) 355-66, with earlier refer- 


Apostate by Oribasius but perhaps a forgery of the ences; A. Markopoulos, “Kedrenos, Pseu deut 


later fourth century a.D: Kedrenos 1.532; Anthologia and the Last Oracle of Delphi," GRBS 26 (1985) 207- 
Graeca 687; T. Gregory, “Julian and the Last Oracle at 10. 
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Klvtemnestra 






calling the robe 


à 


nt returning king 
Govos TOP 


(958-65), and Agamemnon finally yie 


dra sees it vividly as t 
(1125-29), before the d 
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ved with purple” (zroppupooT puros TTO 
mnon as something foreign, 
king envy” which he fears to tread 


pos) for the tri- 


T passage pa barbar- 


(909-10), it alarms Agame 
os (918-21) or "path provo 


ty groıkikoıs ÔE vov óvra kaAAEGUV 

Batvew pot Lev ovdapws avev poBov 
" t " > ~ 

AEyw Kar avopa, HN 0róv, wEBewv ELE. 


As a mortal, to tread colored cloths 
is something not without fear, for me. 


[ say to honor me as a man, not a god. 


dwells with malicious pleasure on its splendid color and decoration 
Ids to her flattery and his arrogance. Only Kassan- 
he “net of Hades” (1115) and a trap (unxavnua) for the royal bull 
eed; afterward, Klytemnestra boasts of the success of her trap, 
or “endless dragnet’ (1382), as well as a 


an Areıpov apptBAnoTpor, 
vil” (1383), an oxymoron fulfilled now 


that the evil hidden in the robe’s richness emerged in the slaughter. A similar ja 
sition, kaAöv kaköv, disguised the evil inside Pandora's beauty (Theogony 585) and is 
common to many poetic phenomena ultimately called öa1öaAeos, and the cumulative 
descriptions of the robe in the Oresteia almost make the adjective inevitable. 

In the Choephoroi, Orestes and Elektra revive the motif of the robe and the same image 
of a net cast around a victim (&upißAnortpov, the same word used at Agamemnon 1382) 
in their lament.? Later, Orestes displays the robe itself on stage, as evidence and justi- 









vL 


<A n having won 2 fication for his revenge: no expression seems to satisfy its evil. He calls it unxavnuo, 
b b. j aE with glad heart m veruov àbi marpt, and (997-1000): 


P , 


LI 







Tl VV TPOC ELT, KAV TUXW par ' EUG TOLLOV ; 








d tramplino 
G Pling the man 


d robe, she | ürypevua np6s, 7) vEkpov TOÖEVäVTOV 


bpoirns karaakTjvopa; 6ikrvov uv obr. 






‘AOS In S tea , c LAM ! Ke | | 
| rio, Of &ai&dA p s, APKVV T QV ELTOLS Kat TOÖLTTNPAS METAOVS. 





What should I call it, and still speak well? 

A hunting trap for game, or shroud for a corpse, 
a shower curtain, finally a net. 

Call it a trap, 


a. 
- 


J N Ee ov du E d & 
* SNastly e; 
Oma i x 


Hak FU 
‚dir 


- 


e AT. f 
^ ME IC a i é 
2 


v as a robe entangling the feet. 
en the expressi ; : 
Pression dauddAeos mémios finally appears in Eumenides 635, the adjective 


he peculi 
= peculiar confrontation of splendor and horror that made it such an 
ding of the er 





"The Trea EEE ORE 
an Cloth,” QUCC | y 
Q 25 (1987) * Choephoroi 491-98; A. F. Garvie, Choephoroi (Ox- 


ford, 1986), on lines 491-92. 
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obsession in earlier scenes. The combination of qualities thus cha: 
those in Pandora's appearance, the coffin-cradle or Fe the wei 
almost cost Peleus his life, and other narrative equipment singled 6 
Rose's translation of the Aeschylean phrase as "fatal robe" best captu 
properties of this garment, à motif elaborated if not invented by Aesch 
absorbed vase painters in a manner reflecting contemporary drama, mi 
chest of Perseus (Figure 7).? In recalling the robe long after its moments 
adjective Sat5aAcos apparently has the power to remind the audience ( 
ance of the robe and its fatal role in the tragedy. Years later, Euripides hor 
in similar language in his Atreid dramas. Elektra alludes to the ametpov ù 
less weaving”) and d5oAtows Epxeow (“deceitful snare”) with which herum 
her father (Orestes 25; Elektra 155), phrases that revive the same imagery 
critical adjective. i 
Euripides does use variants of 5atdaAcos in a manner traditional to epic 
two occasions. In his Hekabe, the chorus of captive women anticipates its fate 
hands (444-82). Among the future homes they fear, Athens occupies a] 
choice, no surprise in an Attic drama (466-71): 























a 7H IlaAAáóos £v rósi 
Tas kaAAibücpov "A0avaias Ev Kpokew TETAW 
Cevéopar appari TOAN. Ey 


aaia moki ovg” avOoxpoxowor TT)vats, 


or in the city of Pallas 
Ü Athena of the beautiful throne, on a saffr 


on peplos 
‚shall I yoke the foals to the chariot 


embroidering [them] in elaborate threads worked with flowers ? 


ion mixes epic and Athenian ritual (much as i 
e task of embroidering a scene of Ath 


n Iliad 6.269-310) as they 
over which Athenian girls toi] | 


' | 11966) E2715, 21, on the 448. Arístopha 
rarly Classica] illustra. 
Homeric 8515, lOd. 
1 anticip te the Aes- 


nes, Birds 827, Knights 563; Lucian. 
"5 Pollux, 7.50; IG tp 1034, 98/7 s.c. or 
E: Strattis Frag. 3%. For the ceremony 
bare. On frieze, see W. Gauer, 
29. T Mail in Parthenon-Kon gress Baseli ieee 
"T p er, uS und Peplos auf dem Pa 
Friebe Att 105 (19.7, nos bei den Panathende 


“Was geschi 
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< in battle. In the Homeric prototype for this scene, Hekabe selects such 
-hariot—that is, 1 ong her Sidonian treasures, those 7ray7rotktAa Epya (6.289) brought 
an E 4 Levantine detour on his leisurely return to Troy with Helen. He- 
aris ron 


ve selection was (294—95): 


4 TET AOS 

back by P 

kabe's VOU zm 
óc KHAALOTOS ENV TOLKiApacty NOE LEYLOTOS 
korip 5° s &méAapmEv. EKELTO ÔÈ VELATOS GAAwY. 

The one that was most beautiful and greatest of the wovens 


and it shone like a star. It lay there, last of all. 


es eric robe attracts a cluster of epic compliments: to its size and decoration 
a Loe An manufacture, all properties traditional to epic praise and typically com- 
um NM oet’s efforts to do justice to an offering worthy of Troy's chief goddess. 
—À 7 conspicuously absent: datéadeos. In Euripides’ exploitation of the 
ga d his Trojan women and their Athenian goddess, he borrows zoikıkos (as a 
T c adds 6a«8&A£os. Other epic passages may have contributed to the ode in the 
Hekabe: the “arming” of Hera in Iliad 14 provides the verb Zev£ouau (178-79) that figures 
in Hekabe 469 and the noun form daidaka represents the handiwork of Athena adorning 
Hera, like the roAvöaiöakos iorós on which she instructs Pandora (Works and Days 64). 
In a single phrase, Euripides pays homage to epic characterizations of Athena, Hera, 
and Pandora, as well as to the quality of the Panathenaic peploi of his day. 
Euripides indicates the same affection for epic language in another choral passage, in 
the parodos of the Iphigeneia in Aulis (216-26): 


6 6€ SuppnAatas Eßoar' 
Ebunios Depnriadas, 

@ KaAALcTOUS Bdopav 

xpva oó6at6aATovs FronioLs 
TWÄOUS k&vrpqo Óc.on£vovs, 
TOUS LEV pécous (vybovs, 
AEVKOOTIiKTW Tpıxı Baktovs 
TOUS 6° E£w a &tpogópovs, 
ÅVTNPELS Kap. aut Spouwv, 
TVPOOTPLXaS, wovdyada, 6^ bro Grvpa 
FOLKLAOdEpUOVas. 


And the charioteer cried out 
Eumelos, the son of Pheretos, 
whose handsome horses I saw 


with reins decorated with gold, 
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driven with the goad, 
the ones voked in the middle 
flecked with white foam on their mane, 



















those voked outside, the trace horses, 

at the opposite end of the racecourse, 

with shining manes, solid in hoof, and 
dappled under the fetiock. 


@ 
-— 


The women of Chalkis, admiring the assembled Greek forces, dwe Ic 
ing his xpvoodaidarroı Thessalian horses, presumably arrayed in elak 
rated harness, much as cavalry equipment earned such adjectives in 
17.448) and Pindar (Pythian 5.36; frag. 102). The adjective, a coinage e 
E cept for in mock prayer by a lovesick young man in Aristophanes (Ekkle 

£ the variety indulged by Bacchylides, as in his Karen Ba 
; see E. 2). Its appearance in a lyric passage of Attic drama re 
dation of such words with lyric and epic language. 
d passage in Euripides uses the word daidadov to praise a heroic w 
mo Diogxcal pedigree: the dub of Herakles. In a sentimental revie 
Xe a dreaded end, Herakles’ wife, Megara, reminds each of th 
Eh = 3 father's legacy to him (Herakles 460-75). The eldest son was t€ 
"second son, Thebes and its traditional motif, the dub (467-71): 


il =. nn 


^4 ME» Te Ov 
» OV zahle 5aibuaov. seven t60w. 




























E be lord Eco Thebes 
persuaded him who sired you 


har 4 he used to put the protector, 
te wood ‚32 pretend gift. 
A 
: d | "t Bass), the restoration of Biden 
nse than "a false gift of Daidalos,” as argued if 
N terms of Euripidean vocabulary, the word | 


those with a | 


e for magic weapons and for 
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:c and lyric diction. For SaiéaAos celebrates the = famos 
d akles, for whom it eventually functions as an identifying 
adventure Le a wevens 56015 a his young son, it represents a m a without 
hribute in art. AS > the ashen spear of Achilles, only a hero can wield it, and that 
heroic conse disappeared with the club, not expected to return. Thus the ambiguities 
pero has NOW 7 -< „Aauk- are vivid here, where Megara mourns an end soon to be re- 
gen marked by OHSS É ply false in that she believes it has failed the hero, but in 
esed, A ke him. As in so many poetic passages, 6aíbaAos marks a 


. s «ll survive along Wi : à , 
pum diate instrument in a dramatic setting. 
















ve history, 2 ! 


r 


ences. Lik 


* 


it i uet 
ymbol rich M pm Greek drama are powerful but few, given the extant 

The pi un and comedy and the dramatic potential of these words. Sopho- 
"e Sc a Me employed such words in his preserved works. But the vitality 
ges, ee rds is by no means diminished by the classical period, for they flourish in 
en sad dassicizing poetry as a powerful allusion to epic and literary tradition. 
OEE" such words epitomize a tribute to Homeric language and setting. In his 
-iddi the famous xuravfuv, Greek poetry's most explicit compliment to the anal- 


= 
sve out Y bs 


xs of art and verse, attracts a predictable datéadpa (1.32—33): 


£vroda8£v be yuvd., T. Gew@y alaia. TETUKTAL, 


GU KITA TET TE KAL AUTUKL. 


And inside the cup a woman, some marvel of the gods, is shaped, 
wonderfully wrought, complete with peplos and headband. 


In his lavish description laced with motifs from epic forerunners—the shield of Achil- 
=, the shield of Herakles, the manufacture of Pandora one would expect epic diction 


ie i 


F Tja on à cup of largely imaginary properties.* It is the figure of the woman 
"5 Sngled out as 7t Ügay 6aibaAga, "some creation of the gods," in a phrase that 


be t 
- ASS new 


Be »* ; Pandora most vividly, as the ultimate artifice of the gods. The concen- 
surrounding her manufacture in Hesiod (see Chapter 1) and the debt 


* Theokritos and 

Mn n the Alexandrians, i i 
ae Br , in general, to the poetry of Hesiod makes this a 
" INE "ariations on the theme of 
Ee -"22mion for Helen (Idyll 18), h 


ES thas m i 


Satéada appear in the poems of Theokritos. In 
er skill at the loom is praised among the other 


WARE her Aa Ari : 44 
a "EDOLUAOVL KOO 1108, "the toast of Sparta” (32-34): 
n m ti. Biore Pastors! n 
-. "P Bann TMS and the An- be : 
ee, ent Portry (New Haven, an pte T as a literary artifice. 

"Hb m o "Three Sc in ; perin, Pefare Pastoral, 245-48; E. Simon. Per- 
Fin ct u On the wipers uid ye Hesiod (Mainz, 1975), on the influence of 
cy n : , exa =" = = 2 - . . 

ker ions fc m to Hen = Ta Ae nan Hesiodic scholarship on Hellenistic ico- 


nography. 
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ob5& Tis Ev TAAaPH TaVicdEeTat Epya ToLmUTa, 
2 ` . » v E - : 
oS" Evi SatSGAEW TUKLPWTEPOV ATPLOV LOT@ 
> à 


, " = wv a 'à$* " i 
xepkidı gv. mAé£aga maAKpPWV ETAU EK KEAEOVT 


S 
And no one produces such works from her knitti Wg b 
nor cut a more closely woven cloth from the tall warp-th 


having woven it with the shuttle on the intricate loom. 


Once again, the epic dimensions of this passage are explicit. In't 
of Sparta has a gold and silver knitting basket (r&Aapos) on wheel 
is introduced at the loom in the Iliad, weaving the story of the Troja 
around her, in an extraordinary passage where one would expe ct oc 
The art of weaving distinguishes not only heroines like Helen and Per 
like Pandora, who learns from Athena moAvdaidaAov torov Upaivei 
64), and respectable Athenian women as candidates for the privilege 
Panathenaic peplos. The agreement between Sacéa&Acos and iorós in the 
kritos is closest to Hesiodic diction, both in the words themselves and Ir 
on weaving as a necessary skill for an eligible bride. A 
" The third use of 8atóaA- in Theokritos applies it to a weapon, a traditior 

jec for the epithet. In the story of baby Herakles and his infant trium oh o 
Ei 24), Amphitryon springs up in the night at the alarm and arms] 
" gnette abbreviated from epic arming scenes (42—45): 

i 































CE 5° @ppace perà £ipos, 6 oi Drepdev 
KAivrrnpos kebpivov nepi TACTCAAW a£v «pro 
ro oy wWPLYVaTO VEOKÀGXTTOV TEAALWVOS 


Kovpilwv érépa KoAeöv, HÉya Awrıvov Epyov 


r a PRANE up with his elaborate sword, the one that 
Iways hung above the cedar bed from a peg. 
eed he reached out for his newly woven quiver 


; up the scabbard with the other {hand], a great work of lotus. 
commenta : I i 

A NEM ord, but at least since Pindar (Nemean 4.59 

Other elements of Amphitryon’ 5$ 

I Mer ZA but as an arming scene this passage 

or the infant hero has already defended himself aga . 


e s D 
II! | ns 


| t IN 


| Tableau in of Literature 1, no. 1 (1994 


ing, and poetry; G. Kenang S% On women, we 


edy, “Hele = 
5.14 n's Web Unr 


eled,” Arethusa 19 (1986) 
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t the help of his father or elaborate weapons. In this passage, 
pi. phe potential for ambiguity here, in that it promises powers in a 
. ately useless to the course of the narrative. : 
Weapon witli’ JE tions of epic words and functions perpetuate themselves in the 
Such xus nl oets of the Hellenistic and Roman periods, even generating a 
dala " vam literature. In later Greek poetry, forms of 6at6a- are natu- 
408 haizing epic like the Dionysiaka of Nonnos, where all forms of the 
emm Saidsadua, Saidadov, and roAvdaidaros—proliferate in 


a 8 


e two sn 


Baba ^ £05 fulfills its €P 


tradition of 
rally copious IN a 


roo Sat HQAEOS, f rm 
| : pn with armor furniture, vessels, and textiles.? In hexameter, the adjectival 
associato : 


at anly qualifies objects traditionally ^daedalic," such as jewelry, but conveys a 
B E old-fashioned in art as well as archaism in poetry.” Similar words are com- 
B oed in Manetho (2.320, 4.438, 6.421) and Quintus of Smyrna (1.141), but 
E. late uses reflect classical themes. These include Lucian's description of the statue 
! of Knidian Aphrodite as a daidéaApa of Parian marble (Amores 13), introducing an epi- 
sode where the statue inspires physical desire and even a passionate embrace that 
leaves its stain on the statue (15-16). This "magic" power indicates a classical topos 
appropriate to Daidalos (see, Chapter 8), not just an archaizing epithet. Poetic datdaAa 
are even present in the prose of Clement of Alexandria (Protrepticus 31; Stromateis 7.846), 
an author also concerned with the nature of statues and idolatry, without ever mention- 
ing Daidalos himself.!! 

The religious function of daidala, as cult epithets or nouns for votives, appears simul- 
taneously with their poetic functions around fifteen times in the Palatine Anthology." 
In the same corpus, the artist's name, praised with an epithet as npws, serves as a model 
» DSL a painter named Kimon (Anthologia Graeca 16.84), in a poetic tradition 

ept alive since Iliad 18. In Latin, adjectives and common nouns formed on daedalum 
and daedalus, 4, -um are popular, especially in their more sophisticated metaphorical 
applications. Lucretius, for exampl lis tell à nia 

pie, calls tellus daedala (1.7.228; cf. 5.234) as well as car- 


mina (2.505) Speech (verboru 
m daedala | nd V XU 
Vents a Daedalicus manus (10.11.17). ngua: 4-331), aM 


' W. Peek | 
. ; Lexikon zu d ; ; 
LIES | en Dionysiaka des Nonnos 
9o : | ae 1968), 349-50; vol. 3 (Hildesheim, 
01-65. A Ypical 
necklace of Ha pica! target for these words is the 


nh f Ma (5,136): | 
Ht from a suitor (Ody ): inspired by Penelope’s 


Dipoinos, and Skyllis), 4.44-45P; Stromateis 1.163.4- 
164.4, 5.14.717. Donohue, Xoana, 127-28, 132-33, 
202-4, on Clement and his theories of idolatry devel- 


ERS ssey 18. 291ff- oped under the influence of Jewish polemical schol- 
T ^. 53), made by SERT L see Chapter 1, arship in Alexandria. 

x "- of Kadmos ang his ue and fateful in 7 Adjectival forms for dedications: e g- moAvdai 

t | : e.g. v = 

whoa ^i Sabá co, XA Bova oN iA aov dena (6.332), 8ai8aXoévra Tpimosa (6 Cy 

he ear golden | e Samians or a xaAóv Sai À , f 

Naeus, ÉTTtyes: Asios, ta HR ai6aAov for Arsinoe made by the gem- 


Old fi Í 1 : C i cutt i ) 
l ered Samia s Bowra, "Asius and the = ES gat) badahoxerp (6.204), Sarda- 
U "tp 


Ss xEip (9.826), and 8a«5aAX£oio TEexvAas in meta- 
p d applications to artistry, also to raw materials 
XPvoos zroAv6aíBaAos (11.332) as in Odyssey 13.11 


ng,” 
e - M a P (note E a 
upalamos, 
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g 

These self-conscious archaisms are accompanied by references to Daid 
often in one and the same work. In the Greek Anthology, where poetic ad 
are common, the artist appears as npws Aaióaos 10.50 In the most ce 
ample, Vergil calls Circe daedala (Aeneid 7.282), a predicate that conjures ur 
ful qualities of the word in an epithet for a witch, but he 21 devotes a lon 
to the legend and art of Daidalos in Book 6 (14—23).? In this vivid pagea nt d 
a turning point in the epic and career of Aeneas, Daidalos appears as both 
(6.19: posuit immania templa) and as artist who decorates the doors of his monut 
figural scenes, involving relief or inlay work in gold (6.22: effingere in auro). Bot 
could be derived from his achievement in Iliad 18, where architecture and figu 
are both conjured up in the word xopós. Other details of the passage allude tc 
conventions, such as the expression remigium alarum (6.19), which maintains th 
magery of wings for oars promoted in Greek poetry. 
In other words, Vergil's tribute to Daidalos could be inspired by the Greek'el 
ion, alone, uncomplicated by classical and Hellenistic biography and art critici 


mt 
TYT 
| 


ID). In passages such as these, the eminently poetic nature of the traditior 
ng Daidalos still dominates and survives independently of academic speculation 
ipture and sculptors. In Latin literature at its most Greek moments, the coexis- 




























- we 


po etic vocabulary for art and the personification of those qualities is faithful to 


E PN 


| 4 
| 9, 
LA 


na position in Homer and to the circumstances of the artist’s resurrection 
thought (Part III). 

e of Daidalos (Daedalus) held Special a 
d as an artist 


^ 
- 4T 
J 


E. ppeal for Latin authors as a symbol of 
Bfth cent a J E to Italy in legend, and was popular in art in 
P E. | a" aa prer 7). Thus his persona in Latin poetry, much as 
E. E E of wings and the flight with Ikaros." In partic 
E. * EBD his wings, and his flight with Ikaros, that 
led m told Popularity in the Renaissance and modern times. In 
ated story told in the Metamo - 
her winged f; rphoses (8.183-235), the myth enters t 
VInBed ligure, Amor, whom the ee a 
ture Daidalos (Ars Ama) poet fancies himself capturing 


oria 2.19. M. O 
S escaped from inhospitable k 8). Finally, Ovid's exile inspired 


M litical regimes and a longing for 
alus" CJ 62 (1967) 625 44... 4 
' CJ 67 (19; 1-1972) E 5 ad Vergilius 32 (1986); M. J. Putnam, “Daeda 
Beide 98. cy "dn the End of Art,” AJP 108 (1987) 17: 
BE Ovid, Me 3.25; Silius Italicus, 12.85-103. 

ri 16: R. Cars, 7108 8.159; Horace, Odes 2.20-9- 
Icarus,” Eranos " White Swan and Daedaliat 
von Blanckenha (1982) 145-49. Roman painting 

^. Green, + BEN, RómMit 75 (1968) 106-43 


The Py Y 
(1979) J0 -35. ight Plan Of Daedalus," EchCl 2 
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J ime for return (Tristia 2.105—6; 3.8.5-16; cf. 1.1.90 and 3.4.21). It is this ro- 
this i dalos and his son that survives in European art and literature.!5 Like 

of Dat j dalos evolved as human interest did. Thus the story of flight cap- 
hat of NE s once only angels and the Neo-Platonic soul (cf. Plato, 
tured the EM wings. The modern exploration of flight maintains a fascination 
Phaedrus ai the point of its reenactment as an experiment in human-powered 
with the aioe of Daidalos as forger and sculptor, and his even more remote origins 
shite Bs poetry and mythology derived from Near Eastern traditions, wane as his 
: E talents captivate the modern imagination. But the versatility of his talents 
promises future evolution of his story to keep pace with human ingenuity and inven- 


hons. 

N. Rudd, “Daedalus and Icarus (i) From Rome '¢ See National Geographic (July 1988) for a project 
to the End of the Middle Ages,” and “Daedalus and sponsored by MIT and United Technologies, which 
Icarus (ii) From the Renaissance to the Present Day,” completed a human-powered flight from Crete to 
in Ovid Renewed, ed. C. Martindale (Cambridge, Thera on April 23, 1988; G. Dorsey, The Fullness of 
1988), 1-54. C. F. Ahern, Jr., "Daedalus and Icarusin Wings: The Making of a New Daedalus (New York, 
the Ars Amatoria,”” HSCP 92 (1989) 273-96, on exiled 1990). 

Ovid's identification with Daidalos. 
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CHAPTER 4 
ORE ae 


Da-da-re-jo and Kothar-wa-Hasıs: 
From Ugarit to the Aegean 


AHE QUEST FOR THE ORIGINS and significance of Daidalos and aiaia in the first 
chapter traced their earliest manifestations to Homeric EDEN and its ASUS. But 
prehistoric epigraphic evidence—Late prons Age tablets "n PATONG Sy 
syllabic script—offers an ancestor for Daidalos in the Aegean tradition. Moreover, liter- 
ary texts from Late Bronze Age Syria document a contemporary phenomenon and sug- 
gest a Near Eastern source for the Greek craftsman-god. The convergence of the Aegean 
and the Levant in a close and sustained pattern of commercial contacts supports an 
environment for intellectual transmission. Ultimately, the kinship of Daidalos and Ko- 
thar reflects shared traditions that promoted the emergence of Iron Age culture in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 
The language of Mycenaean Greek confirms the origin and survival of óai6oÀa as 
exclusively poetic words, independent of technical meanings. The evidence is negative: 
no trace of the adjective, verb, or common noun forms of this root survive amid the 
many detailed descriptions of furniture, jewelry, armor, and equestrian equipment that 
correspond to Homeric 8at6aÀa. This absence is hardly a surprise, given the great dis- 
tance between a bureaucratic shorthand devoted to itemized inventories, and the poetic 
ine ia ee never seen but praised Even Aue eloquent Ta furniture tablets from 
participles ina ee ae Bar adjectives that SRECI component Seile and in passive 
me postés a Me at bnt the role of the invisible craftsmen, ignore the root pop- 
A x rn seins. of the documents compare these tablets, in vocabulary 
b. ontent, with the description of Penelope's chair in Odyssey 19.53—62, conspicuous 
Or its absence of 6ot60/À- words and introducti f a forei ? | i AN 
These thirteen tablet £ ion of a foreign (?) craftsman, Ikmalios. 
three core ets are home to “the longest extant Mycenaean sentences” (twenty- 
in Mycenaean Crack bb ER EE J tare verbs, the passages closest to “prose” 
o the descriptions of artifacts in the earliest Greek po- 


—34; Lacroix, “Ikmalios” 
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the objects described—vessels, furniture, and othe 

etry. But E. jr any in Homeric passages, their details are cc 
0 mem formations and instrumentals. b careful composit 
f these epigraphic descriptions NER a biegachiy ol mates an E Ic | 
Bes than to equivalent descriptions 1n it in ve it but neve 
k mtaton. The most elaborate objects are inlaid wil gold, Silver, Ivo 
Bo. decorated with figural motifs: Ta 642 descu BEE a nine-foot st one t 
sth gold, silver, and varieties of blue stone (a A2°rO- Ude k 
Ee ige ku-ru-so ge] e-ne-wo-pe-za) and another inlaid with ivory pomegre 
ETablet Ta 707 describes a throne or stool (0pavvs) inlaid with figure 
taranu ku-te-se-jo a-Ja-me-no e-re-pa-ti-jo a-di-ri-ya-pi re-wo-pi-qe; it te 
ks attributed to Daidalos and Hephaistos, as in epic poetry (Odyssey 
Hesiod, Theogony 581-84). A striking parallel to these Mycenaean 
san altar attributed to Daidalos (5cylax, Periplous — Geographici C 
POH Tu Buug eir: yeypappevor avöplıavlres, Aéovres, SeAgu 
ixomoat. This painted or incised decoration on an archaic monu 
Homeric repertoire of the artist, elsewhere eclipsed by the reput 
ure.? 
of art in Mycenaean palaces introduces the Near Eastern conne ctic 
ond part of the book. Not only are materials (ivory, semipreciou 


a 


=) es like inlay native to Cyprus and the Levant, in the Late 
^W 3 but the motifs—human figures, lions, and palm trees- 


4 ! ns of Phoenician survivals 3 If datdcAgos ever 

73 E Greek, it had disappeared by the Mycenaear 

ough it may have already entered the poetic domain. It 
Ne 


E. 2 OMA reflects genre rather than chronolog 

EN Stools for palace accounts could have heard, 

artifacts as & osos. . T 

hic inven 9$ in performances of poetry in the 
ts ` Ww 2 É, 3 nlm ¢ 

"TY Would preserve such adjectives, just as cla 


ephes/" REG 75 re probably Phoenician, like the bronze star 
"yCenaear furniture E for King Solomon by Hiram of Tyre anc | 
» Of such Bonn figures of animals, monsters, anc 


l chai attributed bs E like the timdrah or palm capital: 1 
7-26, 29-35, 7.36. In literary parallels fro nL 


rt hah Bifts for Athirat include vessels wit ; , 
En 5, on the uU CTA 4.2, 40-43, . 
ie E "d with Rs Urst and Fr. Druschweiler, "Des 
Op. y 55" Es *! dans l'Orient contemporai: 
E " *Niptions " ine “m, 65-80, on the similari y 
: near B to poetic Enpparrıg. 
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rty never reproduce the epithets that proliferate 

. ations or vase inscriptions. Thus the Linear B tablets shed pom 
dedican s rds in the Bronze Age, since their epigraphic 
of ordinary Badan i ne dE 
nature excludes — E S5aiSada, a place suggests the name of Daidalos 

In contrast "9 D among the dozens of personal names (which constitute two- 
himself. It does a TESA voca for armorers, carpenters, weavers, dyers, un- 
binds ok MEST h Me essential to civilized life in a Mycenaean palace.? In- 
guent boilers, Be, = a tantalizing context: as eponym for a place-name, andina 
stead, Daidalos NN Among the Knossos tablets listing offerings to various 
CENE of oil are twice destined for a certat da-da-re jo.* m 
The form da-da-re-jo (with a locative ending, "-de") can be read either = Aat RAM 
, denominative appellation implying an actual personal name, or AauaA£ov, ane 1 
rectly an outgrowth of the adjectival form. The most sesen arguments Spo t az 
mer reading, understood as “the [shrine] of Daidalos."? Killen sees BE -e-jo- formations 
as Mycenaean forerunners of the personal possessive suffix derived from personal 
names but admits that da-da-re-jo enters his argument largely on the strength of its atn 
etymological associations. In other words, modern acquaintance with the post blomeng 
personality of Daidalos and his connection with Knossos encourages a translation of 
“da-da-re-jo” as “the place of Daidalos” and thence the morphological identity of “e-jo” 
as a possessive suffix, once the name is accepted. 

Divorced from Killen’s linguistic argument, which easily supports other Mycenaean 
possessive adjectives in -e-jo- but should perhaps exclude da-da-re-jo as evidence, the 
place-names unfortunately fail to illuminate the historicity of an early Daidalos. That 
there was a shrine to Daidalos near Knossos during Mycenaean occupation presumes 
lhat a figure who entered the Greek tradition as a figure of speech was already wor- 


ry prope 
inscrip 


in contemporary 
light on the lite 





Mycenaean onomastics: O. Landau, Mykenisch- 
NE Personennamen (Göteborg, 1958), 260; 
A Morpurgo Davies, “Terminology of Power and 
Terminology of Work in Greek and Linear B,” in Col- 
Y Mycenaeum, 87-108. 
= E è 31,3; Fs 723; Fs 32, Fp 18,1; DMG, 128, 
i zd V. Cremona, D. Marozzi, E. Scafa, and 
a Fi La toponomastica Cretese nei documenti in Li- 
n i NC MEA 69 (1978) 65, 120-21; Gérard- 

au, Mentions religieuses, 5]; Canciani, ArchHom 

~~ 4nst, 2, 73 n. 319, for fuller bibliography; 

ur n The Place-Names of the Knossos Tablets, 
PDI. 19 (Madrid, 1985), 19-20; F. R. Adrados, 


"8 Diccionario mir E 
da-darpig mio (Madrid, 1985), 148 49, s v. 





” DMG, 128; Ruigh, Grec mycénien, 263; L. A. Stella, 
“Testimonianze di santuari Cretesi in testi Cnossi in 
Lineare B," in Second Cretological Congress, 253, 260- 
61: "luogo sacro e forse un tempio." S. Hiller, "Am- 
nisos und das Labyrinth," ZAnt 31 (1982) 68, 71-72; 
"Mykenische Heiligtümer: Das Zeugnis der Linear 
B-Texte,” in Sanctuaries and Cults, 115. Canciani, 
ArchHom II: N. Bildkunst, 2, 319, for whom da-da-re-jo 
assures that Daidalos is “fest in der spaten Bronze- 
zeit verankert.” 

* J. T. Killen, “Mycenaean Possessive Adjectives in 
“¢-jo,” Transactions of the Philological Society, Oxford 
(1983) 70. I am grateful to Petar Ilievski for this ref- 
erence and for a copy of the article. 
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-century sculptors took their 
exists, unlike in the Bronze 
Tejo from etymologies based on historical my- 
S fundamentally a place-name, like many otl 3 
' Hc m eric cates da dero is of limited value for E i 
me and N ~" indeed the semantic values o; 
tv ma: i E “Ontext alone, may be a sanctu 
i osso > under Mycena. ^ em bodied m its name. Mo : | 
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zy mean forms, in this CANA 
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rcement or contradiction, since their chronological and 
| relationships are uncertain. YE the same m could account for both 

| craphic phenomena, a prehistoric place-name is no more helpful than a 

epic and epigr » laining the origin of daadzos in poetry and mythology. Not until 
classical in = A period do adjectives in datdadetos derive explicitly from the 
the archaic oa me, as in Euripides’ usage (frag. 372, Nauck; see Chapter 3). 
Homeric craftsman $ Nall’, © ; A Ai ; 
The Knossos tablets do contribute implicit support to the tradition that the earliest at- 
tested home for Daidalos is Crete. Otherwise, the place called da-da-re-jo DY ELE 
at Knossos and associated with divine offerings or property must remain a tantalizing 
corollary to the poetic phenomenon of Daidalos. 

What makes this prehistoric candidate for the craftsman figure more substantial 
emerges from his contemporary world, not only in Crete but outside the Aegean. As 
already determined, Daidalos makes his debut in Greek literature as such a close com- 
panion of the god Hephaistos that he only exists in Homer as a shadowy figure in a 
simile who serves to praise the work of Hephaistos (Chapter 1). Happily, the name of 
Hephaistos is also attested in Mycenaean Greek and at Knossos, although in a form as 
poorly supportive of his divine status as da-da-re-jo is for Daidalos. The name a-pa-t-ti- 
jo, "Hephaistios," belongs to either a person or represents a festival, if not the name of 
a month, and presumes the existence of *a-pa-i-to, *Haphaistos.!? Assuming 4-pa-i-ti-jo, 
uke da-da-re-jo, is a theophoric name, Hephaistos would find a place in the Mycenaean 
pantheon along with the other gods who anticipate their classical personalities. Unfor- 
tunately, his own name does not appear independently in any Linear B religious ar- 
ni with those of other Greek gods. Some scholars compare this absence to the lack 
Ae i e ^ Hephaistos in Crete Or Messe ang as that tablet pong Ath- 
me^ Hon es classical times, might be hiding his name in euis 
EET int this craftsman-god could well have been reappropgajga in Lf 
dalos (see CR D» mann and for the same reasons, der the city apod DM 
Lemnos, probabil er n Er pacia and my:hQlogs Hephaistas was es with 
ticeship in a sen pe gr sake of its eder metal sources.!* His metalworking appren- 

ith the Nereids (Iliad 18.397-404) may reflect the earliest phase 


Of Ae b ac 
gean mi : 
ning and metallurgy, attested in caves.!5 At least one ancient source asso- 


Kn I 588 
NP; DMG i 
* vorgriechischen sega 352ff.; P. Kretschmer, EchCI 28 (1984) 3-14. 


Clotta 30 119 en e und Volksschichten,” 1 H. Gropengiesser, “Siphnos, Kap Agios Sostis: 
Ste, att Rousseau, We ca 157 n. Keramische Prähistorische Zeugnisse aus dem Gru- 
le Tradizione micenea, 119-24 religieuses, 34-35; ben- und Hüttenrevier,” AthMitt 101 (1986) 1-39; 
È *rard-Roussea,, T ae J. Lesley Fitton, “Esse quam videri. A Reconsideration 
A Héphai, "A i 5 ee religieuses, 51; Del- of the Kythnos Hoard of Early Cycladic Tools,” AJA 
Hy AL 1.593; Odyssey ape WE 3, 93 (1989) 31-39, reattributes the so-called "Kythnos” 
[1 Pyle, ang Nai Fire 3 hg . mc "Jason, hoard to the island of Naxos, probably from the cave 
‚Contra Ph Forsyth. -- mnos, CQ 20 (1970) of Zeus, where recent excavations by K. Zachos have 
ye, “Lemnos Reconsidered,” produced copper axes in Final Neolithic levels. 
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dates him with Mount Ida on Crete (Diodorus 5.,66.1-80), e 
ironworking (by the Daktyls, according to the Marmor Pariumy 
confusion with a Cretan cult in the Homeric reference to a priest Gf 
son called TAxiws (Iliad 5.9-11). Others have connected the appea 
with the emergence of the artísan class of ka-ke-we, x«aAxnts, bronz 
privileged status in the Mycenaean palace economy.” Connections bet 
dustry and sanctuaries were once claimed from Linear B records, bu 
kako nawija, "temple bronze,” and po-ti-ni-ja-we-jo ka-ke-we, "bronze 
goddess,” do not necessarily make smiths sacred, in the view of recent sc 

in amcluding a discussion of Bronze Age Daidalos and Hephaistos, itis 
liat neither name appears directly as the name of a god, or in grag 
| ied with craftsmanship. One could argue for an independent deriva 
bor both of the craftsmen figures in historical times. Instead, the c 

a Late Bronze Age tradition active in an area of the Near East incl 



































Iggests not only parallels but cognate manifestations and pote nti 
naean names and their divine associations. The mythological pe 
neiform archives of Ugarit (rnodern Ras Shamra) have long bee 

ly explored, as rich com parative material for Greek literature.” 

ane stories involving multiple pantheons of gods and goddess 

id parallels for Greek traditions. As Walcot stresses, Greek anc 

ly share common sources older than both (e.g., from the Hi 
| om Ugarit may only be the closest in time, geography, and tr 


1 COU terparts.” A comparison of da-da-re-jo and a-pa-i-ti-jo Ad 
Ziel; DIAG, 352-7, ch at the Sumerian Ternple State,” JESHO WM 
TyXS, Historis 1) 22541, 
Ec Pr ea * Candon, “Homer and Bible’; cf. his ^ Poet 
| 44 Eckstein, § Myths and Leyends from Ugart,” Berytus 25 (15 
" E UAM SASS, P, Wakra, "The comparative study of Ugari! 
- E Br Greek Vberstures/^ UF 1 (1969) 111-15; 2 (097 
ET ET Ker «nd 4 (1972) 129-32. Stella, Tradizione micer 
E « Il, Mary COffiparative studies depend on dul 


un linguistics arrelations and ignore more profou: 
and intimate relatiens 


of theme and genre: © 
bee “Uyanit, Hornere et la culture rnesopo 
^ > AAAS 29-30 (1979-1949, UAV. 
aico, Ur 1 (0 , ayseeing, with K. D. B 
he Mear Fast, by P. Wale 
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‚unterparts helps demonstrate how early, prolonged, and thorc 
“ tem cL 22 — " 
- Near Easte 


bei i the Greek tradition. 
we art af Orientali of gods commanding separate functions and 
pec tual occasions, provides the dosest model for the Greek pan- 
ted in Mycenaean tablets.” The fe of es of netu. i — 
^ ritual formulas includes expressions like those describing Baal as 
E " inherited by Zeus as vegeinyeperns, "gatherer of the clouds "a 
^rider of xy d i sir (often on wings) or on the backs of donkeys, much as in Greek 
"m jitiple deities at Ugarit even manifest a collective divinity paralleled at 


These gods 
2 Multi 


f ; 

Td { a0 Vv. - e a - a - - - . N Ld 
mytholog) «he Linear B formula, pa-st te-o-i-st (aam Geos). Their Ugaritic relatives are 
Knossos in the L1 


-ontemporary but likewise survive in the Iron Age Levant in Semitic expres- 
WATTE Eae d 


Une 





of 
domains, 
poo now attes 
"me n > 


through poem 





dud ei the "family of gods. "^ T oO , S 
as in Greek literature since the epic tradition, the Ugantic pantheon is served by a 


aaftsman god resembling Hephaistos, who performs similar functions for his fel 
deities in the manufacture of jewelry, weapons, furniture, and dwellings. His name, 
Kothar-wa-Hasis, appears in various forms some forty-five times in the extant texts of 
Ras Shamra, primarily in the narrative poems about Baal, Keret, and Aghat.^ His 
name(s) and epithets are multiple and expressive of various aspects of craftsmanship, 
with demonstrable cognates not only in Ugaritic but in related Semitic languages as well 
as in some Greek survivals. His chief appellation, Kothar, has connections with an entire 
family of Semitic words derived from ktr, ranging from a hapax legomenon in the Hebrew 
Bibie (Psalm 68.7) to a toponym in the Koran. Most recently argued is the kinship with 
Akkadian ka&àru, a verb meaning to restore or repair.” Occasionally, materials specified 





" E. Th. Mullen, The Assembly of the Gods: The Di- 
e Council in Canaanite and Hebrew Literature (Mis- 
vila, Mont 1789). J.-M. de Tarragon, Le culte à Uga- 
1990). chap 6. 

I Meinteld, "Rider of the Clouds’ and 'Gath- 
fol 2o É JANES 5 (1973) 421-26; Stella, 
erica, HAAN: Dombrowski, Europa, ex- 


theon. Tebidor, Pagan God, 14, discusses survivals in 
Phoenician expressions such as “all the holy ones” 
(Arslan Tash), the “whole family of gods” (Karatepe; 
Byblos) which survive until Persian times. Pa-si te-o- 
1-51; Gérard-Rousseau, Mentions religieuses, 170-72. 

^ Gordon, Homer and Bible, 53-55; Gaster, Thespis, 
154, 164—65; P. Xella, “Il dio siriano Kothar," in Ma- 


^! (Paris 


Sirm the transmission of names ‘thats dl 1 "d ; F "P AE" - 2 
más from Ugarit to mé. , epi and leg- gu, 111-25. pi e ni FOR CLA abbrevia- 
Eo IL Sedi "Divine "d 4 tions, and translations used in this chapter. 

nk." UF 16 (1984) 359 E a Token of Divine = Multiple readings of Semitic three-consonantal 
"m Fuel 44, | ^. Wiesner, "Der Gott auf roots with variable vocalizations are especially abun- 


» 1969) 5 
"ihe tn donke f 331-45, esp. 542, for gods âr- 


ys; could di dant for ktr: “In attempting to discuss this particular 


: Jympos (om Me — return of Hephaistos" Semitic root, one is overwhelmed by an embarrass- 
‘Hyman. er ) denve from the image of a ment of riches.” Lichtenstein, JANES 4 (1972) 105—6; 





key-back, on a house-call for A. van Selms, “The Root k-t-r and its Derivatives in 


Ugaritic Literature,” UF 11 (1979) 739-44; Smith, ‘“Ko- 
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* Smith, Kothar, 51-84, defends this derivation, al- 
though his name for Kothar, “Skillful One,” would 
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in Akkadian texts describing such repair are of metal, and the 
tractive for comparison to Daidalos are other Semitic words inve 
ample, a theophoric name. ktrmlk or "Kothar-is-king," appears 
of one silversmith in a list at Ugarit, not unlike the manner in 4 
patronymics derived from Daidalos are adopted by Greek sculp: 
This group of words compares with one of the plausible etymologies 
‘also involving metal. At one time, it was even argued that Kothay 
wit y the introduction of gold and silver metallurgy at Ugarit in the) 
£25 As in Greece, the earliest imagery of craftsmanship celebrated tf 
tal (Frontispiece; cf. Figure 2). Happily, Kothar now has a divine a 
> second millennium: tablets from Ebla (Tell Mardikh) in central Si 
plated to Kothar in etymology and mythology, called Ka-3a-lu ot 
myths about the first craftsman-gods and their magical powers] 
irst miracles of technology—the extraction of copper, the firing 
f Kothar may be as old as those first experiments in metal. Ir 
e Chief craftsman-figure was naturally, if not etymologically, 
Sart form. Thus the artifacts produced by Kothar We 
pot only made of metal, but the gifts for the goddess A 


ver. In the Baal epic, Kothar is sent to his bellows 2 
TA 4121-4 = KTU 1.4, I. 21-44):» 
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4 divine dais covered with silver, 
laminated with a layer of gold; 
A divine throne with seat in gold, 
4 divine stool covered with electrum [tin?], 
divine sandals with straps 
which he has plated with gold 
a divine table filled with figures 
creatures of the foundations of the earth 
a divine bow] shaped like one from Amurru, 
shaped like one from Yamanu, 
where there are tens of thousands of wild oxen. 


The craftsman-god receives divine instructions to move to his forge and hammer out 
, series of objects in metal, praised in as many ways as poetic language can muster. The 
entire passage is too close to the Homeric episode where Hephaistos makes a new set 
"amor for Achilles, at the request of the goddess Thetis (Iliad 18.368-81, 468-82; see 
Chapter 1), for coincidence. The Homeric figure of Thetis retains older traditions of a 
divine creator-goddess (see n. 50), reminiscent of Athirat's title (qnyt) in this passage. 
Moreover, Kothar's repertoire of bribes for Athirat incorporates other epic baibara: 
couches (cf. Iliad 24. 597), thrones and footstools (Iliad 18.390; Odyssey 10.315) decorated 
vessels and jewelry with natural motifs (Odyssey 19.225-31; Hesiod, Theogony 581-84). 
The prominence of metal in both Greek and Semitic descriptions of art could only reflect 
a similar preoccupation with precious metals in the Late Bronze Age; but other factors 
encourage a more direct relationship between these literary conventions. In terms of 
Kothar s name, his practice as a metallurgist supports a connection between ktr as a root 
related to metal, partly through the support of the Homeric parallels. 
hos here in Ugaritic literature, parallel manifestations of ktr in divine names—the 
t mp Te [the] Ktrm—are the most problematic and least helpful in clanfying 
wee aa x LI e since they are likewise personifications derived from the same 
B's, but desic € K imu goddesses display creative talents similar to the craftsman- 
plored), Most aan in nature, not culture, as goddesses of birth (as will be ex- 
he same corpus clarif is in the oe of Homeric Daidalos where related words in 
e À Br e nature of his name (Chapter 1), are adjectival and adver- 
pening tablet preserved from the Keret epic, one-third of his family 


al forms, In 
Ich 


? | T PF i 
"at birth” if xa died "ktrm." This has been rendered as “in childbirth" (if wives), 
related adiecit 8), but most probably emphasizes a healthy condition in nature as 
2 praise culture.? The other use of adverbial ktrm is applied to the 
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" - on Gibson * 
"Py of bs ‚ With 1 
“ar Smith and fr improvements Cour- 
anas Deblauwe. 


"Onnected rre with ktrt, the god- 


desses of childbirth (see n. 47) and was followed by 
Gordon and others, until Gaster compared the ex- 
pression with Syriac kuérd and suggested “in full 
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oklos, Hektor, and Achilles 


in the deaths of Patr 





washing of Athtar in the underworld (CTA 2.3 23). Textand | 
.3.23). and cor 


















































readings, as “skillfully ; | Em uu E rae 
y [they will w "Hon b. n, in its T mitic, within 
Bihar will wash me E. Tr es ie , "the ktrm [skillfu; ye ae narrative n Thus the function of Ens ote DEN MT 
| mktr ex u j . eee Chap i : thod, on an inte , 
seems TP : presses the resy see ative me , 
to mean "skilled work" ("the w " Rr Find 187^" ncourages the compat en Ugaritic and Greek 
Works of art mad orks of Kothar"^), It is P context € of an iceberg of agreements betwe = 
i made by Kothar as gifts for Athirat, th er pis ien tr reveals the tip of an 
Be i vessels t ns of the other gods, Kothar prepare d „ture Jalos, Kothar also works in materials other than metal, suc 
= © win Athirat's a ires golc jiter nd Daidalos, | f skills. As architect 
E. : greement for th " a at h istos à : :ndicate his wide range O . AS 
jassage describin g their e construction of Like re s and epithets indi 
E manufacture wi : ‚Qi is other name s house after Anat 
nted and exclaims at the pree ipii discussed shortly). Th „s wood, and kc summoned to supervise the construction of Baal's ho 
| cence of the gifts (CTA A d carpenter, E 
.2.26-31 an ^ y, 95-97): 
4.2. -31 | tells Baal (CTA 4535 KTU 1.4 V. 
When Athi Build a palace of silver and gold, 
i = saw [the work] of silver, a palace of pure lapis lazuli. 
rK Of silver and t : f > : 
Lady A[thirat] of the S ne shinel Oi ¢ Alkinoos, king of the Phaiakians in mythical Scheria, was bull a pa 
ea was glad, The palace O ; inati ecious materials (OA- 
E ese oer iad thar’s <a equivalent and features the same combination of pr 
[mktr], ev 7 86-94): 
O fisherman of m, 4^ en, [. ° .], yssey E 
Lad M - " " , .»* sw 
gues: “The ex y Athira(t of the Sea].” yadKeot pv yap TOLXOL EAnAcar' EvOa Kal Erla, 
md egesi ; tr : ~ o` ` , O° 
ng of PN [ Bests of mktr as Skilled work’ se 355 £s puxov EŠ obdov, mepi SE dudo A a $ 
Noor Personal name] Kothar as T ki Bi: to 4 n hr XPUT EAL ôè 6vpot TUKLVOV 60p.ov LAUS CE 
3 its eponymous craftsman M daidalic’’ wor x puree 51 £k&repOE Kat apyUpeot KUVES noav, 
| “8 E behave in cire A SE (Chapter 1). r nig "Heougros reUEEY ibvimat mpamideoeı 
"Mir abbreviates the work of D SEL: ways as tech. Sapa PUAKTOEMEVAL peyadnTopos "AAKLVOOLO, 
€ manufacture of the - Just as SaudaAeos anc x8ovérovs à i &ynpos NATA TÅVTOA. 
€ armor of Achilles. and aT àOavárovs óvras kat yp 
: an entire passage í For the walls were of bronze, this side and that, 
ure. The bow an Ane from the threshhold to the center, and around a frieze of blue stone, 
| 17 EN. o : | 
2 = KTU 1.17. y em by Kothar and br and golden doors enclosed the well-built house. 
oddes ; e— .- TH 
85 Anat covets the ; ultimately bring deat! And silver was the lintel above, gold the handle below it 


“Ir sake and golden dogs stood on both sides, 
whom Hephaistos made, with his clever skills, 
guarding the home of great-hearted Alkinoos, 


immortal and ageless for all days. 


ay - Mourni 
Sand compared y; €y a result of Kotha ^ SE 
EC With the Work of Daid hs E. j 


Minn. 
AHDOrF 
d — 
" ‚wo 7 

[Pat 
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Bod (Van isi... - 
clous Bifte” ( » UF n [1979] 739 44) 
78) d Stories from Ancie 1 
tionship to Kothar, é 
4, ^ daidalic’ words. - 







Gold and silver adorn both palaces, and even lapis lazuli is suggested in the myste- 

Bi blue material expressed by xvavos, never used elsewhere in Homer 45 4 material 
D : : í 

‘oun, and identified by archaeologists either as lapis lazuli or as blue glass paste.” The 
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In Orient and ub Love s T Composition and Theme of Aghat,” in 3 Brown, JSS 10 (1965) 203-4; Eckstein, ArchHom Il: 
tl Aqhat a Symb | of Marvin E. in the Ancient Near East. Essays in Honor L. Handwerk, 1, 4041; Fittschen, ArchHom II: N. Bild- 
(Ha : Pope, ed. J. Marks and R. M. Good kunst, 1, 22-23. Ku-wa-no and ku-wa-no-wo-ko-i (" kvav- 


‘ Parker, "Denth ai mden, Co 
o ' -onn., 1987); Smith, Kothar, 351-76. ovpyoi or "kuano-workers") both appear in Linear B 
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silver dogs are not matched in the prescription for Baal's palace, bt 
Phaiakian palace door they suggest Near Eastern animals flanking 
doors, as well as dogs in Mycenaean frescoes in throne rooms, as fc 
the landscape of the imagination, Greek epic poetry was enriched b 
just as Odysseus sets his false tales in plausible landscapes in Te 
Egypt. The respective roles of native craftsman-gods also share simil z 
meric and Canaanite poetry are juxtaposed. In this passage, Hephaist 
like a Near Eastern craftsman in the service of gods, in the fashion of ar 
kings, as Hiram of Tyre and his Phoenicians work for King Solomor 
Bible (1 Kings 5-7). Eventually, Hephaistos appears in action near the th 
scenes in Greek art. In one such example, from sixth-century Athens, he 
Daidalos, if the running figure of Ikaros belongs to the same scene (Fig 
he earliest versions of the birth of Athena, on a vase from Tenos (Fig 
sman (lame?) squats near the throne of Zeus, more like a midwife bc 
bd cauldron while another (Daidalos?) floats above. In the context oft 
the service of Hephaistos for the Phaiakians suits their near-divine 
bf the Kyklopes (Odyssey 6.3-6). The only other homes Hephaistos bt 
^ uding the bedroom of Hera (Iliad 14.166-69, 338-39), are for the 
= 1606-8), each of whom enjoys such a heaven-built home as a pry 
AS suggested (n. 22), the "return" of Hephaistos to Olympos, on 
ve his anger and the trap for the goddess Hera, suggests the 
E to the Bone palace for emergency services, just as craftst 
E- palace for Baal. For the same divine housing allowance ap 
- i | Ee Cow of gods, according to Baal's compl 

4 ' *-*. 0-51; restored at 4.1. 10-12): ] 
























Lo, Baal has no house like the $ 
Nor a Court like the sons of Athirat. 


> u ra as well as metallur 
| ep! aistos and his rela 
* alSO occupies a sim; 


Tgical skills, Kothar overlaps in f 
tionship to Homeric gods, and IS f 
ar role in the pantheon of gods, at le 


meen the Assyrian Empire and North Syria 
en und seine Nachbarn, 1:355-82, OF 
runner, ons and possible Middle Assyris 
plate p (Princeton, 1969), pls. 133, 137, € 


» á 
de paa ted passage from the Keret pic 
assemble for the king’s wedding to Hun 
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t of Kothar's name is the expression hss, meaning "Wise 

an literature, this adjective accompanies the god Ea in the iini 
rts atra hasis or "exceeding in wisdom,” it praises Utnapishtim in 
t x1.187) and serves as opening line (and convenient title) of 
the Gilg ed Akkadian poem.” 5o closely linked are the two parts of Kothar's 
the most Ce ee island Wiser that they even evoke a dual pronoun (hmt in CTA 
double name. a appear without their conjunction (KTU 1.123), to the confusion of 
pur n not Delo with Semitic parallelism. In Greek poetry, such dual ex- 
p airs of deities (e.g., Kpáros Bia re: Aeschylus, Prometheus 
ressıonD < 


on a5 the second hal 


One.” In Mesopota 
pliš; in its intensive 
E amesh epi (Table 


Iso applied to p 


p d 12), but the occasional independence of the two names in Ugaritic poetry allowed 
E gr understood as two separate personalities, by nonnative readers, a misun- 
m to 


derstanding that will be examined. The second name, however, merely repeats and 
intensifies the god's skill as craftsman, and appears once as an independent name for 
te god, much the way “Daidalos” first appears in connection with Hephaistos. 

In addition to Kothar-and-Hasis (in Gaster's charming rendering, “Sir Adroit-and- 
Cunning”), he is also praised as hrs yd— Clever Craftsman” or "Skilled Artisan" —and 
as lum. “Deft One.” The former expression, a common term for craftsmen at Ugarit, is 
composed of a root with rich connotations in the language of Greek and Near Eastern 
caftsmanship. Hré has relatives in Akkadian, where harasu means “to bind, put to- 
gether,” and an analogy in Greek, where the verb &papioxw likewise means to assemble 
or put together and is personified in the names of Greek craftsmen like Harmonides 
iad 5.60), if not Homer himself.” The closest etymological and semantic relative of the 
Ugaritic term is Phoenician hrs, meaning "artisan"; the Hebrew word for "smith," haras 
tores) demonstrates how metallurgy, as always, dominated ancient technology. 

h Meis and final term for the Ugaritic craftsman god is hyn, meaning “clever” or 
kx: which appears four times in the company of Kothar's other names. The praise 
cd ae Aa for various forms of wisdom is traditional in related literature. The 
nike saul Mer and Oholiab, x eat by God with “ability and 
Be cde € e > and all crate for a range of skills in metal, ma- 
Pic, Hephaisine 1 ng early related 2 Canaanite eri (Exodus 31.2). In Greek 
ki praised not only for his craftmanship but with intellectual epithets 


x te wedding 





^ 


1.15 
15 II, 5), Kothar appears asone sume a root *ar- and are already common in Myce- 


naean: Chantraine, Dictionnaire Étymologique, 110-11 


Y s.v. &ppa; Eckstein, ArchHom Il: L. Bildkunst, 1, 20. 
„Smith, ^x PI-- | On the origin and significance of Homer's name as a 
ber double MERE. Ce 3 on this epithet and formation from opov plus ápapürxa, see summary in 

x Ten; “Kothar” 91g . Er. EN Nagy, Best of the Achaeans, 297-300; Vermeule, in Tis 

ROMY ix the ; i and Tem- and the Trojan War, 86-87 (cf. name Daidalos, 

Thieme er Min Near East, 484-94, on hri for Chapter 1). à e 
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appropriate to Odysseus. He is 7o0Avgpovos, "very wise,” «A vró 


wisdom,’ moAvunris, "rich in wisdom," ióvigoat Tpamideogı iy 
and so are his pupils (e.g., a worker in gold is praised as iBpis a 

23.159-61). In hexameter the epithets of Hephaistos often be 
alone, without his proper name, as when mepikivròs áupy vie, 
identifies him (after a bucolic diairesis, e.g. at Iliad 18.383, 462, 87, 
the equivalent terms likewise complement and substitute for Kothar 
traditional to the techniques of parallelism in Semitic poetry. His main; 
ample, Kothar-wa-Hasis, appears most frequently as a single expressio 
components of the name are divided between two lines that repeat 
Near Eastern poetic tradition. In the Aqhat epic, for example, the ar iva j 


man-god is noticed by Danel (CTA 17.5. = KTU 1.17 V, 10-11): 


























He saw Kothar coming, 


He saw Hasis approaching. | 
en the craftsman departs, a similar pair of verses divides his names ir 
ated expressions (31-33): 


En 
a 
vi 


Kothar departed for his tent, 
Hayyan departed for his dwelling. 


Kot thar is fetched to forge gifts for Athirat as a prelude to building a hot 
2 messengers are instructed (CTA 3.6.18-24; cf. KTU 1.1.3. 2-5): 


At the feet of Kothar bow low and fall, 
prostrate yourself and honor him; 
and say to Kothar-wa-Hasis, 


EN 


ü 
x 


» 


repeat to Hayyan, of skillful hands (hrs yd), 


_ "Message of [Baal] the Conquleror] . . .” 


ay 


E 
, ancient and modern interpreters of the Ugaritic texts mus 


irs of terms as two, if not four, separate craftsmen. The n 
| imul ated traditions of craftsmen pairs, perhaps encourag 
elated te Ban olosies: potter and painter, architect and eng 
vaster and apprentice work together. In Philo’s accout 
her appear in a list of half a dozen inventors of ci. 
mulaic these 


figures had become by the Hellenistic p 


ative pairs in the literary record can be traced 
4 
ES, see vol. 2:569-78, 


for an interpretation as ^ 


armed” or “armed with a double axe.” 


re 
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r they derive from parallelism in Near Eastern poetry alone, 
e 


d wheth he phenomenon of Daidalos may well originate in 


rce, Á ut t 
same In difficult to de fend. B 
yt 


Id . will be argued. : 
ou ons, as wil ol] be multiplied by the discovery of more texts; his talents, 


expres?! ight W 
a nted. In addition to his manufacture of weapons, 


e amply represe us 
and architecture, a case has been made for his skills as a magi- 


„ld and silve . two clubs for Baal in his battle against the sea, Kothar names the 
aan. In providing sny that suggests a spell is cast over them and that their task (con- 
i= m« y : Br 


weapons in a ce bc accomplished by magic (CTA 2.4.11-15 = KTU 121V, 11-23) 
| d 
quenin E 


such ER 
Kothar 5 ^ ar 
d his domain»; ' 

an er objects, 


Kothar fashioned two weapons, 
and he proclaimed their names: 
“You, your name is Yaggarish ("Driver?"). 
Yaggarish, drive Yamm! 
Drive Yamm from his throne, 
[Na]har (River) from his seat of dominion. 
May you dance in the hands of Baal, 
Like a vulture in his fingers. 
Strike Prince Yamm in the back, 
[Jud]ge River between the hands (— on the back).” 


The weapon performs as instructed but fails to overcome Baal's enemy, whereupon 
Kothar charms the other club in a set of nearly identical verses, christening the second 
weapon Ayyamarri (""Expeller") with greater success.*! Obermann observed the magic 
properties of Kothar's work and words, in this passage; other Ugaritic sources (god lists 
equating local deities with Akkadian ones) compare Kothar with figures like Ea, the 
Mesopotamian god of magic (RS 20.24, 15). More recently, scholars have compared this 
episode with the description of Kothar's Phoenician successor, Chousor, whom Philo 
claims Aóyovs àa'kraat Kal &o8às Kal uavreias (FGrH 790 F 2.11, from Eusebius, Prae- 
ind oe ee However, many intervening centuries prevent these two 
athon could "m Be - each ABO directly. Philo's translation of Sanchuni- 
wth | a learned interpretation of the same (or related) passage, not 

Pendent evidence for Kothar's status as ma ician. But llurgi i ' 
he kind of awe reserved ee giciany Baag metallurgist, he inspired 
metalworking a a agicians and shares with other craftsmen skilled with 
ry association with magic.*? In the Near East in the Late Bronze 


“G, Rends 
Gsburg argues for an ancient illustration 


Í the« 
of these Weapons in hagen, 1952), 85; Gaster, Thespis, 161-63; Smith, “Ko- 


Mar Seal,” Orientalig my o2 5. eel euo 
Q 48- 
m Obermann, “How Baal d 3 “ "Magic" smiths in the Greek tradition include 
AN opa Incantation BE ae a Rival: A the Sintians (Odyssey 8.294), the Kabeiroi, the Tel- 
apelrud, Baal in the Ras (1947) 195-  chines and Daktyls of Crete, and Daidalos himself 


Shamra Text 
exts (Copen- (Chapter 8). They often share suspiciously similar 
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Age, metalworking is either associated with sanctuaries (i.e., on Cyp 
Enkomi) or seems to be accompanied by sacrifices performed at specifi 
allurgy.“ This close association of religion with metallurgy encourage 
cult with craft, and hence the proliferation of mythological figures—the 7 
tyls, and other mischievous and mobile spirits of metal—and of magic 

allurgists. F 


























Outside of this widespread and predictable connection between met | 
other evidence for Kothar's magic powers is not overwhelming. His “pre 
Baal will win eternal kingship from his battle with Yam (CTA 2.4.7-10) h 
the craftsman a prophet. The claim introduces the christening of the we 
sounds more like a guarantee from craftsman to customer. In two similar pa: 
craftsman guarantees delivery of his goods to those who have ordered the 
quate qualifications for prophetic powers. In the last line of a speech otherwis 
assures Dane! that he will deliver bow and arrows (CTA 17.5.2-3). When Kothi 

Baal to include a window in his new house and offers to make it, the offer is reject 
but the craftsman insists: "You will heed my words, O Baal" (CTA 4.6.2, 15). Later the 
zod changes his mind and asks for a window, whereupon the craftsman laughs and 
eminds him: “Baal the Conqueror, didn’t I tell you: ‘You will recall my words, Baal?” 
CTA 4.7.23-25). Surely these passages belong to the tradition of craftsman performing 

5 not commanded by other gods and make Kothar no more of a magician thar they 
uld other divine or mortal artisans. His relative, Daidalos, also becomes a “ma gician" 

ica af thens (see Chapter 8), through an expansion of metaphor into anecdotes. 
nnections with other Ugaritic mythological figures and functions are somewhe 

t rious, as in his appearance as hbr or “companion, familiar,” of Shapsu i 
>49. In a related expression, a group of celebrants with Rapiu are called ht 

2goc ly companions of Kothar," in RS 24.252. Smith compares these uses 
s ibn Hani 78/20 to derive a meaning such as “charmer” or “spellbinder 
c 49 and interprets RS 24.252 as "those good ones divined b 


t 


y Kothar, i.e 
-Isewhere in Ugaritic literature, parallel manifestations of ktr in div! 





' E ine: ae’ Practice — rejects a religious connection, but see Frisch and ott 
ETAS Kat pvaotypia: Diodo- 


rid | ers, Kamid el-Löz 6, 181-82; in Iron Age Thessaly 
61- € 2 Delcourt, Héphais- my Chapter 5, n. 73. 





© Smith, "Kothar,' 397-410, 441-45; Y. Avishu 
in The Ghost-Expelling Incantation from Ugarit (Ri 
Mas ip 2-06. Wer- ibn Hani 78/20)" UF 13 (1981) 16, 22-23, on h 
land magic: "It was meaning “to bind." 
ent to the ancients 

f natter could be 
t to often not dis- 


Musical instruments in th 


verses immediately preceding hbr ktr thm in RS 24.2 
do not identify the 


i | "companions of Kothar’ as m 
sicians, especially since ktr’s connection with a p! 
= 


sumed Semitic root of «idapıs has been rejecte 
ivine Protection, Smith, "Kothar," 76-77, 441-45 








paze nawet Tum = 
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ddesses and the ktrm (?)—are the most problematic and least helpful 
anesthe ktrt 80 waning, of Kothar, since they are likewise personifications derived 
a darifyiné the M Br root. The word ktrm could yield “skillfully” but is more com- 
me pnm plural noun, “the ktrm' (male wedding attendants?), or sim- 
: E Kothar (one of the wedding guests?).*é 
i ud n extension of Kothar's powers involves a separate set of deities 
. most us in the (re)productive life of Ugarit and its pantheon. A group of 
with related EH or “skilled ones,” have been interpreted as both guardians of mar- 
goddesse®, BA and as singers Or musicians." Creative and abundant interpreta- 
riage and chi 5: ires depend heavily on variant etymologies and parallels outside the 
ions of these xs pert cular, a Biblical hapax legomenon (Psalm 68:7), and the determi- 
| ed to make the Ugaritic evidence solve the Hebrew problem. The ktrt's 
in oi in Ugaritic are limited to the Aghat epic and the wedding poem of Nikkal 
a PERET e, the ktrt are entertained as guests of Danel for seven days, as 
and E t his conception of a son (CTA 17.2.2641). Their name and function, pre- 
EA vt “the skillful ones," are accompanied Ae uu deed by a parallel verse 
praising them as bnt hil ("daughters of joyful noise" ?) and snnt ("swallows" according 
to Viroulleaud and Gaster). Elaborate connections with music are adduced through 
reading the hbr ktr tbm (RS 24.252) as musicians and the performance of Erwöaı by Ko- 
ihar's Phoenician successor, Xovawp (to be discussed). Context is a better guide to the 
identity of the ktrt: their visit to Danel rewards him with the conception of a son im- 
mediately thereafter (as far as the broken tablet allows us to understand, with its frag- 
ments of verses suggesting sex and gestation). Moreover, their other appearance in 
Ugaritic mythology supports their function as goddesses of fertility and childbirth. At 
the marriage of Nikkal and Yarih, the ktrt serve as bridesmaids and are both numbered 
and named (CTA 24 = KTU 1.24, 6-7, 12, 15, 40-47).*° Seven of them (a number that 
complements their seven-day visit with Danel) bear names personifying attributes of 
marriage and bridal gifts, appropriate to their context and function (KTU 1.24, 40-50). 
Their associations with childbirth are reinforced by their use in alphabetic cuneiform 
ree, ae at tablets from Arslan ur and Beth Shemesh, thought to be amulets for 
gainst the dangers of childbirth.* Their numbers reappear in figures such 


& 
Gaster translates “in full vigor” 


Ugaritic cor 


etymology which relates M Riis to the troness-Saints of Women," JANES 4 (1972) 53-61, and 

(rather than, ia A am ER dian kasäru respon na M. Lichtenstein, “Psalm 68.7 Revisited,” 

73-4, classifies kirm as b a ms, UF 11 (1979) ibid., 97-112; Margalit, “Of Brides and Birds: A Reply 

just as he prefers pus. sculine plural noun, to M. Lichtenstein,” ibid., 113-117. Smith "Kothar," 
tr a the epithet of a minor god. appendix 1, pp. 466-72. 

falet aux déesses ara E au dieu Ni- = “ W. Herrmann, Yarih und Nikkal und der Preis der 

yna 17 (1936) 213£ . ant de Ras Shamra,” Kutarat-Göttinnen (Berlin, 1968); Margalit, JANES 4 


9 


Te Th. e » E , 
ms folklore. A Weddin en The ’Graces’ in Se- (1972) 53-61, 113-17. 
RAS (1938) 37ff.; B. Yang pm Ras Shamra,” * W. F. Albright, ‘The Beth-shemesh Tablet in Al- 
. "The Kosarot/Ktrt: Pa- phabetic Cuneiform,” BASOR 173 (1964) 51-54. 
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as the seven Titanides or Artemides attested by Philo of Byblo 
(FGrH 790 F 2 = Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica 1.10.24). — 
According to the interpretation argued by Margalit and su stair 
female namesakes preside over reproduction, or the creation of 
provides a divine authority for the world of craftsmanship. his c 
and female creators recalls how Thetis retains her residual divine f 
In Orientalizing literature of the Greek world, Alkman compare: 1 i 
craftsman in describing her demiurgic role in the creation of matters 
Aphrodite (Love) participates in the creation of men as clay statues.‘ 
of labor between the world of nature and that of culture is as old: 
‘gender itself, and is expressed in manifold ways throughout world cul 
‘treme vision of this phenomenon identifies a male obsession with art a 
dr competitive creation, a substitution for the reproductive role monopoli 
ad envied by men. When Athena models a horse or participates in work 
61), ), only her status as a virgin goddess (who denies maternity: Aeschylt 
=38) allows her to perform a man’s task, sculpture. Anecdotes about th 
es by their male creators simulate the act of giving birth denied to me 
E for this phenomenon in antiquity include God's creation ¢ 
—— Tn 2.21-24), the concoction of Pandora by Hephaistos and. t 
eogony 570-612), the animation of statues by Daidalos (Chapter 8) 
anst ormation of his statue.* The Ugaritic equivalent to Pandora 


C, V Ben El creates Shataqat, a female healing deity, to cure ere 
I 1.16, V, 26-30): 




















EI 
h ] 


[I] myself shall perform magic and sh[all] create 


ll create a female being able to cast out the [dis]ease, 
> expell the illness! 


2 2 mentary on Alk- role as cosmic creator in Empedocles (frag 
23900, "d IL lines 1&- MR Wright, Empedokles. The Fragments [N l 
5 m eld, The Preso- — ven, 1985}, 217-18), i 
MENU Ee. — "see Sherry Orners classic essay: MED 

bu Male as Nature Is to Culture?" in Women, cult 2 
Society, ed. R. Rosaldo and L. Lamphere v uc p 
1974), 6711. G. Lerner, The Creation of Patriarchy 
ford, 1986), 145-46, 151-52, 150-86 (Coma 


Warner, Monuments and Maidens, 2 10, 
male/female ex 


Pressions of creativity, from Pan 
to Pygmalion. 


33 
E oon to Gordon, E] "animates two eff 
come his wives” jn analogy to the magic I 
E03 of Hephaistos: 


“Homer and Bible,” 54, no. 1 





razie Harns- 
2. aw? " 
gate span 
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He filled his p[alms] with the best of loam, 
he pinched off clay such as [is used by the potter.] 


^o emphasis on male creation of a female being, and the function of 

clay, pe helpful and harmful—belong to those Near Eastern traditions 
is in the creation of Pandora, femme fatale, and of Athena, born of 
a mother, assisted by male and female midwives-craftsmen (Figure 

a male a Wire. world, the relationship between Kothar and the kotharat—sin- 
13). Within the d us plural, feminine expressions of creative powers—finds a support- 
gle, N; god, Ilish(a), and his wives, the carpenter-goddesses. In the 
Ms B fi the Keret epic, after the king has fallen ill (CTA 16.4 = KTU 1.16, IV, 2- 
T Ec s Ilish and his wive(s), before Sa his creature, Jhatagat, to save the 
m In three sets of verses (repeating El's instructions, the words of his messenger, 


and El's greeting), 


the new creatur 


that reappeat l 


Ilish is hailed as: 


Nish(a), the carpenter-god, 
Ilish, the carpenter of Baal’s house, 
and his wives, the carpenter-goddesses. 


Because the Baal epic casts Kothar, not Ilish, as the carpenter of the house of Baal 
(CTA 4.5-4.7), this reading must be reconciled with the creation of Baal’s house. If ngr 
means "carpenter" rather than steward or servant, either Ilish is a collaborator of Ko- 
thar’s or he represents an alternative form of his name and personality, as suggested by 
some scholars. In either case, however, a male artisan-god is accompanied by female 
complements and assistants to his creative skills, like the &upirroAo: or female servants 
of Hephaistos in the Iliad (18.470420). 

Many of these accessories to divine creation survive in the extraordinary scene on a 
NL relief pithos from Tenos, which shows an unusual version of the birth 
esp D. 13, 14): Alternative Greek theogonies—the birth of Zeus from Ge, 
hs. I d Metis have been proposed to account for its unconventional 
argued, DM = eity (Figure 14b) appears nude to some and must be male, it is 
vipat cam DIS UE attribute (a psu for Athena; the seated figure on a 
faces Front TM iz p head (Figure 14b) is hard to identify as Zeus: he or she 
Hathor-style haircut POSTE TEM appears more female than male with a short, 

and a "skirt" like a chiton. The attendant figure with an &p7m 


4 Nougayrol, Llearit; 

in hyn as “divinités o E. compares iš F. Brommer, "Die Geburt der Athena,” JRGZM 8 

-m Kothar's epithets. aires-artisanes'" derived (1961) 72-73 (birth of Athena from Metis); E. Simon, 

E “Die Geburt der Athena auf der Reliefamphora in Te- 

Nee nos,” AK 25 (1982) 35-38; E. Condoléon-Bolanacchi, 

AE (1969) 228 = A propos de I’ ‘amphore de la naissance’ de Xo- 
796; burgo (Ténos),” AK 27 (1984) 21-24. 


y N. Kontoleon, 


| ?-16 (1961-196 
: ~ 2) 
sche Reliefkunst,” 


L er” 
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| (sickle or surgical knife) to the left, where one would expect Hephaistos, i | 
if she is Eileithyia (Figure 14c), then the figure seated at a cauldron to! th 
far too modest a figure to be Hephaistos, and competes with an airbo ne m; 
14d: Daidalos?). 7 
The debate about this scene and its lack of agreement with Greek icon ogra 
solved with a Near Eastern image (Figure 15): on an Egyptianizing ue r 
-at Bronze Age Byblos, the figure of a ruler-god on a throne suggests an ori 
un-Hellenic Zeus.®% Although this seal may never have been seen by a m 
fore burial beneath the temple at Byblos in the Late Bronze Age, like the one frol i We 
Shean (Figure 16), duplicates may still have circulated then or centuries later, prai 
ting images that inspired Greek artists trying to tell Greek tales. The confron ation 
tween these two images epitomizes the complications of understanding early | Greek 
much of it cannot be understood from Greek conventions alone. Like the de demons 
er the handles of a Protoattic krater in Berlin, assigned numerous functions i E eck 
Br etc.) before being recognized as reflections of Phoenician monsters 
al bowls, the original home for such creatures was in the East.’ 




























een 


ast attribute of Kothar to be considered here reveals a paradox of East-West re- 
sooner has one discovered an Oriental home for a Greek convention in ar; 
oet y than it betrays an Aegean association of its own. One connection of 


las been parlayed into a divine function derives from his occasional titles, 
of the sea,” and bnm ‘dt, 


k -— 1 
^ i| Y | 





“son of the confluence.” Despite the fact that 
EP Baal defeat Yamm with special weapons, some have tried to ex- 


owers to the sea, on the basis of these titles but largely supported by 
slated Greek and Phoenician deities. For example, Kothar's Phoenician 
jos and Xovawp, invented essential maritime tools and techniques such 
ne, and bait and the seagoing raft (Philo, FGrH 790 F 2 = Eusebius, 
lica 1.10.10). More compelling than these marine skills, which are 
other inventors in Philo’s Catalogue, are Greek traditions ps B 
OL pr EC wardens" (Nonnos, Dionysiaka 14.1740), 


~ (Diodorus, 5.55), or zai&es 6aAácams "children of a 


Je e: Fouilles 1921-24 on this seal. 


g ; ” Morris, Black and White Style, 61-62, pl. 13; 2 
25 E s. 248-54; P. Blome, "Phónizische Dämonen auf einem 4 
tischen Krater,” AA (1985), 573-79. 


m “ Smith, "Kothar," 105-73, on Kothar's maritim 
Eighteenth powers, assuming that Phoenician Chousor is rept 


sented by Triton in a Hellenistic treaty (Polybiu! 
and 


254 2.42): M. L. Barré, The God-List in the Treaty betwee 
Ri i ler of Byblos Hannibal and Philip V of Macedonia: A Study in the Lig! 


A of the Ancient Near Eastern Treaty Tradition (Baltimor 
| T3 eng fc jd advice 1983), 84-86 
preno ror 
7 
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4 Iliad, 771). These poetic designations are more closely related to 
jus ad MT 


T (pustath ;ationalistic reductions of them to historical inven represented 
$e her than the ! hon's) account. Moreover, the ascription of a maritime seat to a 
fe ‘to's m Near Eastern conceptions of divinity: compare “‘the roots of the 
in ay js formulate Kothar's titles belong with his "homes" in Kaphtor and 


divinity " (lob 36:31). | 
» are his ae Ein imports raw materials and transports finished products, not to 
. in a wor 


Egypt: (acturers, such titles are probably too formulaic for specific powers. 
aa mes” associate the Ugaritic craftsman-god explicitly with “Kaph- 
two t O t When Kothar is fetched by gods in need of his services, he is 
S ir. with two distant locales in particular. Twice in the Danel epic, 
4 bv the king and his wife (CTA 17.5 = KTU 1.17 V, 20-21 and 30-31), 
when cele ; d to as “Lord of all divine Memphis" (b'l hkpt). In other poetic expres- 
Kothar 15 E times (e.g., at CTA 1.3 = KTU 1.1 III, 1-2; CTA 3.6. 15-16) and 
Ei. with his other names, he is described thus: 
$0 


These last 
tor” (Crete?) an 
mentioned in conn 


kptr ks'u tbth: 
hkpt 'ars nhlth: 

Kaphtor is the throne of his dwelling 
Memphis is the land of his inheritance 


[n the same epic passage where all three of his foreign domains are invoked (CTA 
17.5. 2-33), Kothar also has a “divine home,” a “tent” like other gods (32-33), whither 
he departs once his mission is accomplished. This suggests that his claims to Egypt and 
"Kaphtor" are cult titles, like the traditional bn ym ("son of sea") and bnm dt ("son of 
the confluence"). Thus neither locale makes him a god native to the Aegean or to Egypt, 
rather than to Ugarit, but the two expressions are poetic indications of Late Bronze Age 
industry and trade. 

Relations between Egypt and the Levant were close and constant, according to his- 
ve and archaeological sources linking the extended Levantine coast through the Via 
Peri traffic (Map 2).°° As a North Syrian compliment to the monuments and cults of 
een inheritance at Memphis could simply indicate the artistic influence and 
Em x ominion of Egypt in the coastal Levant in the Late Bronze Age. But a specific 

-Annection enriches this relati i j 
closeat rela Ev ERE s rela onship beyond an ornamental epithet, for Kothar's 
Greek e puse pantheon resides at Memphis. Kothar's Phoenician and 
men s, Chousor and Hephaistos, were identified with Ptah, whose name 
Produced the Egyptian : 
Ptah’), Kotha TEE ptian name for Memphis (hwt-k3-pth, ht-ka-ptah, “abode of 
Work emm ganitic attributes suggest how early thi f j 
This connection P. rly this process of syncretism was at 
with Egypt therefore feeds into the origins of the interpretatio 


connections, cha 


» 
Smith Int 
2 i er 
(cn Agyptens zu p. l; Helck, Beziehun- 


© B. Holmberg, The d 
ith, “Kothar,” 182. moerg God Ptah (Lund, 1946); Dom 


browski, Europa, 187 n. 42; Smith, "Kothar," 102, 
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E 
Graeca of the Levantine evidence. Not only does Kothar’s conn 


anticipate his relationship with Hephaistos, but the “home of] 
Greeks learned to call Egypt (Atyvzros).*! In other words; it n 
the Levant in the Bronze Age that speakers of Greek, from the 
name of Egypt, just as their experience of Egypt was channeled 
yorr(tjos was already current in the language of Homer and in 
Knossos (Db 1105), and the same process may have brought Kott 1a! 
| The latter relationship is indicated by his other domicile, kptr. 7 


1 
at. 


has been accepted as Crete, based on the appearance and attributesc 
Kingdom tomb paintings and Near Eastern references, which e 
millennium B.C. through the third century A.D.€ As early as the rei gr 
1780) at Mari on the Euphrates, merchants from “Kaptar” acquired tir 
East and apparently turned it into weapons (described as “Kaptarite wo 
Precious materials like gold and lapis lazuli. In Eighteenth Dynasty E 
Ee and men bring exotic goods and artifacts—metal, vessels including 
lg rhyta, and ivory—from abroad. The Aegean world, in genera eer 
rce of these references and representations, rather than a specific ple 
2 References to Kaphtor and its luxury industries are concentrated 
ational age of the Aegean Bronze Age, its latest phase (ca. 1500-120 
ith the record of luxury goods found in Aegean palaces and tor nb 
'entury E Egypt and the Aegean were natural frames of referen 
a metal, both for their production and their distribution. m m 
Aternational market of luxury artifacts dominated by metals, whos 
ried tools and materials on Keftiu ships, and any serious industria 
Cia materials and metallurgists. The mechanics, agent 


f th his exchange will be Beerined i in Chapter 5, Vz the archaeole | 


















1 of Memphis" and “enthroned at Kaphtor.” 
| E connection with Kaphtor intensifies his close relation: 
' epithets, creations, and specialties overlap too closely fon c 


centelli, “Appunti sulle nuove propositi di local 
zione di Caphtor/Kefitu,” in In Memoria di P jero 
iggi. SMEA 24 (Rome, 1984) 263-69. Wachsmant 
geans in the Theban Tombs. | 
“ Thus argued Virolleaud (Ugaritica 5 [1968] 5 
calling kptr “la Crète ou, plus généralement 
monde égéen ou prehellénique,” which agrees 
the status of the Aegean as a trading rather tha 
litical presence in the Near East, and the inhen 


of Keftiu activity by Canaanites and Phoenician: 
Chapter 5). 
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estion of influence and its direction can he argued both ways. Hel- 
gence but the 4. re Levantine formula as “a notable tribute to Daedalus and his 
3 ists be d to vie” necifically, Cyrus Gordon and those eager to demonstrate a Se- 
ae gayor 2 ete and its repercussions for Levantine culture claim that Kothar- 
co } 4 reflex of a Cretan prototype” and represents the “strong 
ay Hasis S je back to the Near East.“ From the perspective of the Greek 

nfluence vo. craftsman-god suggests an interpretatio Syriaca of Hephaistos, and 
ntheon, the pis haistos’s cult, through his name, at Mycenaean Knossos (Kn L58, 
the suggestion < E Kothar's identification with Hephaistos begins in the Late Bronze 
NP) would prox x a »xts presumably antedate the final literary conception of Hephais- 
Age: Yet the Ugarius "e god makes a gold and silver krater for Phaidimos, king 
tos In M ss <sey 4.615-17 = 15.117-18), in an interpretatio Homerica of the god 
of the iim x íi whom Hephaistos produces his divine creations are Phoe- 
Kothar. phon, pels returned the compliment that enthroned Kothar at Kaphtor, 
2 iets for Hephaistos in the Levant. | 

En derenand explaining the kinship of Kothar and Hephalsiüs haa both crattsmen 
mi a common tradition, manifest in the eastern Mediterran literary kai of the 
! ale Bronze Age. This would replace the model of "influence" with a more fruitful and 
accurate view of the Orientalizing experience as a two-way street, in keeping with the 
mutual praise in Greek and Levantine poetry implied by their references to “Phoeni- 
dan” and “Kaptorite” art, respectively.‘ This explains why, for example, a fresco from 
Mycenae with a “goddess of grain” finds its closest parallel in an ivory pyxis from Syria, 
whose deity already wears Aegean dress (Chapter 5, n. 39). They illustrate the Myce- 
naean and Canaanite poles of the two-way exchange, whose link lies in the poetics 
analyzed in Part I. It is the phenomenon of Daidalos that illuminates the relationship 
between Kothar and Hephaistos as an aspect of the assimilation of East by West. 

The name of Daidalos personifies qualities that appear elsewhere as adjectives; in 
act, he developed in the process of composition, whereby all other possible forms of 
his name had been exhausted in the Homeric description of the shield of Achilles (as 
EA 1). His existence also depends heavily on the personality of Hephais- 
Kec AN Harmonides (Iliad SO) and even Athena (lliad 14.179), in that 
aS med wo dacdad- cluster in passages deyo wg to these other crafts- 
ities confined to ies v kie to Grec ése POSER muih a expres M 
tach other so as to sug s 1n Homer, and behai with sufficient independence from 

Best separate personalities for each epithet or title. The clearest 


E Thus Wes; i : 
n Early Gresk 
t, 29n, 4, although a Philosophy and the Ori- — cenea, 123. J.-E. Dugand, in Salamine de Chypre, 9, 
Palace and workshop in aoe Hb. ‘ptr ks'u tbth as a points out that ‘“Phaidimos” translates Semitic PL’ 


3». S ni "Homer an d'Bibife-mos (cf. Hebrew Pallu' in Genesis 46.9), which would re- 
; E 3 (1955) 126 no. 141 (cf. no.  inforce the Levantine contact behind this passage. 
lesner, AA (1968) 172. 74. */ Stella, Tradizione micenea, 368-91; Burkert, Orien- 

© Stella, Tradizione mi- — talisierende Epoche, 106-10. 
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expression of this misunderstanding is in Philo’s translation of Sanc 
of the Phoenician generations of inventors, where Kothar-wa wa- HAN T 
Xovowp and his "brother," plus a related figure, Oba«wos.** The latte 
great-uncle of Chousor and is credited with the adaption of animal sk 
the first (dug-out?) sea craft, and the earliest cult practices (stelaj nd 
great-nephew, Xovowp, invented iron and its working with his meo Tr 


himself, he pronounced magic words in the form of Aöyovs kai Eros 
“stories and songs and prophecies, © 
































and contributed many invention 
fish-hook, line, bait, and the raft, on which he was apparently the E 


equates him explicity with Hephaistos (eivaı 5& rovrov tov Hoau " 
only metallurgy is common to both craftsmen, and the glamorous AN | 
Br nze Age (gold, silver) have been replaced by the raw material that gave th 
its name. These major differences suggest that Chousor may have inherited | 
n his name from Kothar. Although worshiped posthumously (as if to recor 
us with Hephaistos), he has lost trappings of his divinity, as well as his poe 
lity, in the euhemeristic transmission. He has also gained marine power 
on among the other Phoenician inventors; Ousoos shares with Sydyk tt ie devel. 
of seafaring, for example. Even his magic spells are common for other mythica 
ists like the Daktyls, who are called yonres and invented mystery rites as wel 
rki = of iron (Strabo, 10.3.22), much as Chousor did for the Phoenidl al 


many of Chousor’s qualities reflect Hellenistic euhemerism for them tos 
> Ug zaritic legend of Kothar. 


vel i 
>t í 
TT 


| 


cip! 1erment of the Ugaritic texts, most scholars have recognized the divi- 
1-hasis into multiple personalities beginning in the Bronze Age, acc ord 
his E Sanchuniathon. Not all agree that the figure of Ovawos i 
othar's other half, because the etymological relationship is less ex 

| Xow and Kothar.* Within the account of Philo (or Sanchuni 
Xf craftsmen are repeated throughout half a dozen generation: 
us 18005 are succeeded by Agrieus and Halieus (”Hunter” an 
he nd his brother, in the next generation by Texvirms an 

n Ben) followed by Agros and Agrotes, two farme 
Ee oydyk. The last two are the father of pairs familiar | 
\ healers, and seafarers (e.g., the Kabeiroi and the Dio 
and mör, Semitic concepts of justice and righteousness. 
-14 14; Attridge and Baumgarten, Philo of Byblos, 163-64, prefer t 


Biblical Azael as an ancestor for Otaa@os, while othe 
point to a district of Tyre called "Uzu." 


? Baumgarten, Philo of Byblos, 175; Attridge ai 
Oden, Philo of Byblos, 85 nn. 74-77; see Chapter 5, ı 
Kabeiroi in Greece. Weinfeld, in Mesopotamien u 
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^" Qusoos, reflect the Greek rationalization of early legends 
| inventors arranged into categories and generations. But 
twin craftsmen Or pairs in Hebrew, Greek, and Roman 
ate stages in the legacy of Kothar. As noted, the 
d Homeric craftsmen are a pair named by the He- 
acle and his equipment (Exodus 31.1-11). Bezalel and Oho- 

s A" dowed by God “with all craftsmanship, to devise artistic 
of Dan, we: and bronze, in cutting stones for setting, and in carving 
cm m Following the completion of the religious structures this 
ined by their pupils, and God once again inspires them, this 

en arg : lls (35.30-35): " And he has inspired him to teach, both him and 
F - Rer of the tribe of Dan. He has filled them with ability to do 
7 2 by a craftsman or by a designer or by an embroiderer in blue 
ds arlet in and fine twined linen, or by a weaver—by any sort of work- 
led designer." The talents and techniques of Kothar, Hephaistos, and the 
man oF skill í Sxidada are embraced in this Biblical concept of an early Iron Age 
niin io talents in wood, textiles, metalworking, and jewelry are the most 
ds ned Before Daidalos evolved into a vehicle for classical and philosophical 
highly V > Part III), he belonged to this artistic sphere, much as the Mycenaean world 
me y with Ts Near East than with its classical heritage. Subtler than in Biblical 
mud are classical characterizations of craftsmen that allude to a tradition of sons, 
pairs, and pupils. Among craftsmen who worked in pairs—as father and son or master 
and apprentice—some of the earliest are associated with Crete, an area involved with 
ihe Levant in both the Bronze and Iron Ages (see Dipoinos and Skyllis, Chersiphron 
and Metagenes, etc., discussed in Chapter 6). Eventually, Daidalos himself acquired 
both a son, Ikaros, and a nephew-apprentice, Talos or Kalos (see Chapter 9). But the 
literary contribution to this dual tradition could well derive from the Bronze Age. 

The distance between the Ugaritic and Phoenician versions, compounded by the in- 
rusion of Hellenistic concepts and Greek translations, prevents tracing, or even pre- 
suming, these intermediate stages with confidence. But the relationship of Daidalos to 
HESA EL that refractions and misunderstandings of the northwest Semitic 
Aas er: E began as eau as the BOO MEC UE the name and 
iil aida ui daidala duplicate the poetic relationship of KA mktr 
uncertain etymology of "iil. NEA AN s dic eigi Kotoa appe AJO M) R 
lj any ah MR Fi Mu a definite equation wi ktr, hss, P. hyn, specifi- 
meaning, “Skillful One RM ave inspired the Greek equivalent, Aaiéados, whose 

— r eys much the same sense as Kothar and his other names 


eine Nachbarn, 5 = 
^W, 913 n, 15. ¢ 
Hes. na. ' 19, COmpares s 
Vds (pine Signe Pares sdg and msr with Works and Days 225-26, 230). 
* and :6v6iknat dvipac: 
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] 


in Ugaritic. Thus Daidalos would be an interpretatio Homerica of Kothar 
names, perhaps the result of an epic collision with a craftsman already p 
Aegean and its poetic tradition. E 
This Hellenization included a translation of a Semitic word into'a Greek equiva] 
lalthough neither word displays an etymology clear enough for appreciation | A E. 
Mission through a calque, a process crucial to the interaction of Near Eastern Y Pos ir 
litüre, is amply attested in Greek as early as Homeric poetry. Happily, i itis | 
nt rated i in those expressions that point to the Orient. The name of the Sidoni 
idimos, has been compared with Semitic names with the same meaning, 
"or “shining” (see n. 66). The most significant of all of these translations 
e of the Phoenicians themselves, a Greek rendition of "Red" or "Purple? 
duplicates Semitic "Canaan. "7! In other words, next to ransliterations of TA 
T like hkpth into Atyvmros and loanwords for products like sesame and 1 cum 
id | linen, certain Near Eastern names and terms were understood in their n: tive 
i E. Greeks and translated into Greek equivalents. Dombrowski has recent] 
zed this distinction by identifying the Greek name and figure of Europa as. 
r p! the name of the Ugaritic goddess, ‘Anat, rather than a transliteration « 
In his appendix on the related translation that produced douwucr, he con 
Oe phenomenon of Greek Lehnübersetzungen, which he defin: 
n bn emder Namen durch solche eigenen, die etwa den gleichen Sinn hatte 
ich oder vermutlich ähnliche Weise gebildet worden waren.” This se 
bar smission requires either a native interpreter capable of explainit 
ker of Greek, or a Greek capable of understanding the foreign wo 
d E mand of the foreign language. Since the Middle Bronze Ag 
tested at Mari for merchants from "Kaptar," and a modicum of bili 
|! must have governed certain commercial transactions througho 
fast- West exchange. That such linguistic interaction ultimately i 
na: ge is borne out by the comparative evidence of Ugaritic al 
close similarities between Aegean and Near Eastern religi 
(see Chapter 5). The climax of this intellectual encoun 


tion 1 and transmission of the alphabet, which presume: 
Altus far beyond superficial commercial relations.”? 
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, “Po-ni-ki-jo among the Dye-plants of Min 
Ero. Kadmos 15 (1976) 40-60; E. D. Foster, “Po 
ki-jo in the Knossos Tablets Reconsidered,” Mino: 
(1977) 52-66. 


7 Dombrowski, Europa, 163. On Semitic loanwc 
transliterated into Greek, see E. Masson, Recher 


sur les plus anciens empruntes sémitiques en Grec (P: 
1967); Billigmeier, Kadmos, 46-7]. 


? Burkert, Orientalisierende Epoche, 29-35, 36-42 
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the world of the Ugaritic texts lies midway between 
he first Greek alphabets. The excavations at Ras Shamra have 
ere such intellectual transformations took place (Chapter 5), 
4erature have been accepted as the source for Aegean counter- 
^ A t, along with her consort Baal, in his form as a bull, are 
; d Zeus, then the transformation of Kothar into Greek 
a congeries of Near Eastern arrivals. Daidalos even preserves the 
hat Kothar enjoyed in the form of a “throne at Kaphtor,” for his 
a Cretan princess descended from Anat/Europa, Ari- 


Daidalos continues to shadow Hephaistos. Weapons crafted 
e described as Saudarreos (Aspis 237-317; Pindar, Nemean 4.59-60), and 
bstitute for each other in different versions of the same myth.” In early 
h craftsmen (?) seem to attend the birth of Athena (Figure 13, 14d and, by 
in Figure 9). Late in the classical period, Daidalos wears the outfit of He- 
tutes for him in a duel with Ares, where only the inscription identi- 
(Figure 11).7 In cult, the next milieu where the two craftsmen converge is 


ical Athens, where they become major figures of local cult and Daidalos becomes 
do nt of Hephaistos ([Plato] Alkibiades 1.121. a1; see Chapter 10). So successful 
ES, of Daidalos into a historical craftsman that commentators on his 
ii inthe Iliad expressed consternation that the work of a god (Hephaistos) could be 
compared with that of a mere mortal (Daidalos).79 

In conclusion, Ugaritic and Mycenaean sources corroborate a Near Eastern origin for 
ı Late Bronze Age Daidalos, a cult figure (at least at Knossos) competitive with Hephais- 
tos and still respected in epic poetry. That a deity representing art should have made 


the background to the Greek adoption of the alpha- 
bet; Morris, in Challenge of Black Athena, 43-44, on 
the neglect of the calque in studies of East-West influ- 
ence. Cf. Gordon, Berytus 25 (1977) 129, on the intel- 
lectual community at Ugarit. 

Á For example, Theseus escapes from the labyrinth 
either with a thread provided by Daidalos, or a 


(TO 
Mz. NN Hephaistos: Delcourt, Héphaistos, 
I, - s rommer, "Theseus-Deutun en es AA 
(1982) 69-88, Kris and K SE 


' urz, Legend, Myth and À 
th , Wiyth and Magic 
'n t Image of the Artist, 68-69, both describe Yu 


Daidal ^ 
ovi, c 2 double” of Hephaistos, apparently 
: Robert (RE IV, 1955; Archdologische Mär- 
rmeyr, Rückerinnerung, 132, 


D 12 n, 1); Schache 
4 im "de . š 
: r irdische Doppelganger eines Hephais- 


los. 


PA black-fioumm. 
Bure vase from the Athenian Acropolis 


(601) shows fragments of winged feet labeled ''Ixa- 
pos” (Figure 9). Unless the artist has misnamed Her- 
mes, whom one might expect at the birth of Athena, 
Ikaros, if not his father, Daidalos, was present at the 
miracle performed by Hephaistos. Beazley, JHS 47 
(1927) 224-26, suggested that Daidalos appeared in 
the same scene, appropriately on a vase made and 
dedicated for a patroness of craftsmanship, Athena. 
Daidalos appears as Hephaistos on a phlyax vase 
from Bari (Figure 11), London (Br. Museum F 269): 
A. D. Trendall, Phlyax Vases. BICS suppl. 19 (1967) 52 
no. 81; Delcourt, Héphaistos, 93-94 n. 5. 
76 Nicanor (in Venetus Graecus 822: Erbse, Scholia 
Graeca in Homeri lliadem, 4:564—65) discusses others’ 
complaints that the simile in Iliad 18.591-92 is évc- 


v€740v, padrdov BE amperes as yedotws: see Chapter 
1» nazo 





CHAPTER 5 


From Bronze to Iron: 
Greece and Its Oriental 
Culture 


in Primo Congresso "T AEGEAN AND LEVANT IN THE BRONZE AGE 
lazio 
nale del Miceng ia ug LEVANTINE BACKGROUND of Daidalos bridges not only Orient Rus FEN but 
helps narrow an artificial neces between thekseeuge and first laut B.C., en- 
couraged in modern scholarship. Understanding his Gack BLEI requires An 
tives to the traditional periodization and classification = ancient cultures, pa 
regarding the intercourse of East and West. The gaong gi Kothar and Dae not 
only reintegrates what was once a common culture but highlights the foundation of that 
relationship—traffic in commodities. 

The history of maritime connections in the ancient Mediterranean is a long, rich, and 
complex story of strategies for the exchange of natural resources.! The earliest seaborne 
voyages traceable in the Aegean, in Mesolithic times, involved the procurement of a 
raw material (obsidian). Their circumstances—limited coastal navigation, individual en- 
terprise, and the quest for specific minerals—remained characteristic of ancient Medi- 
terranean exploration.? Recent arguments even make agriculture, once the vanguard of 
the Neolithic “revolution,” a response to the incentive of trade, developed for surplus 
to compete for newly available commodities.? The earliest "colony" attested in the Ae- 
gean, an Early Minoan settlement on Kythera, was probably dispatched for the sake of 
mineral resources in Lakonia, the same reasons, in the form of different metals, that 
drew Phoenicians there many centuries later.‘ The first contacts between Crete and the 
































2 ike SES a gescniciin ET = Runnels and Tj. van Andel, ‘Trade and the 
y eee ME amen zur allgemeinen Origins of Agriculture in the Eastern Mediterra- 
See ion AES E ogie 2 ico 1982). nean," JMA 1 (1988) 83-109, with debate in JMA 2 
‘Obsidian from th à Lo MGR inthis ee (1989) 139-56, 297-302. 
Franchthi Cave in the " Ms of Melos reached ‘J. Yakar, “Cythera and the Ancient Near East," 
Rateurs méditerranéens ES id: C. Perles, “Des navi- Anatolica 4 (1971-1972) 133-37, for the Aegean's ear- 
cherche 10 (1979) 82.83. z e 10,000 ans," La Re- liest Orientalia (Old Babylonian seal and a Fifth Dy- 
Exchange of Stone T. x ; Torrence, ‚Production and nasty stone bowl); J. N. Coldstream and G. L. Hux- 
0015; Prehistoric Obsidian in the Ae- ley, ed., Kythera: Excavations and Studies (London, 


gean (Cambridge, 1986) 
1972); S. Morris, “Lakonian Marble in the Bronze 
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Near East followed the same lure of metals.” Current discoveries E | 
mountains of south-central Anatolia contribute to the picture of the u 
thief market for copper from Cyprus and tin from Anatolia, as well 
found of Old Assyrian colonization in southeast Anatolia-5 By the Mic 
Bean entrepreneurs evidently reached Mari on business trip 
igh — isi and Minoan palace workshops were transfor mir 
nto "Kaptarite work."? Cyprus was a critical stage, if not sou 
from East to West, but the Aegean's primary destination was th 
VAge.* In fact, Cyprus and the Levant shared with the Aegear 
Near East, and their histories must be traced outside the epigra 
pires. For example, the confusion generated by the collapse of 
nas y at Mari, the rise of the Hittites, and the Hyksos invasior 
noted a Cypriote role in the copper trade and intensified Aegea 
onze Age (1500-1200 s.c.) ushered in the most significant pha 
he > East, an "international age" of lasting intellectua 
5 commercial transactions linking the Aegean with Hittite 
pires. Figures called "Keftiu" bring tribute in Egypt 
5; their images resemble those in Aegean paintings, the 
ey come from the “Islands in the Middle of the Sea.” 





ns, in The Minoan Tha- of the Oriental Cylinder Seals found i 


i ollow Lakedaimon,” 1. Strøm, “Middle Minoan Crete: Re-Coi 
nd metal in Lakonia: 







L 


Some of Its External Relations,” both i 
and Acculturation in the Mediterranean ed. | 
e and the Emer- N. de Vries (Amsterdam, 1982), 85-103, 10% 

e E. Millen- ° R. Merrillees, Trade and Transcendence i? 

.-G. Buchholz, Age Levant, SIMA 39 (Göteborg, 1979), 5- 

: E Mir tugali and B. Knapp, "Cyprus and be A 
Spatial Analysis of Interaction in the 17th-1¢ 
turies B.C.," in Prehistoric Production and 
44-78; Knapp, JFA 12 (1985) 231-50. _ 

’D. Saltz, “The Chronology of the Midd 
Ta ote Period," RDAC (1977) 51-69; T. Stech | 
lo- and Society in Late Bronze Age Cyprus,” in 
| loric Production and Exchange, 100-105; cf. Knaf 
pe T Production and Divine Protection, 70-73, or 
ote culture (1700-1400 s.c.) and the acm 
copper; JFA 12 (1985) 249-50, and with Portt 
Prehi toric Production and Exchange, 44-78. Cf. t 
f P hoe enicians after the Late Bronze Age (nn. ! 
Wachsmann, Aegeans in the Theban Tombs 
Lk ens ' Of Keftiu in Egyptian art; S 


me aa (on literary testimonia), loce 
'-YPrus, not Crete. 
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G REECE A 
s are not a demographic record of Bronze Age merchants: 
. e 
eir nam 


(tiu are specifically Cretans or any other ethnic group, 
E ad not E" sortium of merchants and entrepreneurs. While this consor- 
they & riable COM 


ur, d markets, the focus of trade 
her nan? "ded Aegean interests, products, an 
doubt INC evant, the pivot point of contact between the Aegean and Egypt. 


have indicated foreign seafarers the way “Phoenicians” did for 


ves a 7 


emaine ; 1)1'^ may 3 : : 
rhe term s nm section) or "Iavan" in Assyria, and probably included 
ihe Greeks ias destination, and cargo identified such traders to foreign eyes, 


! ntines. Port of origin, 11 Despite its modern imprecision, "Keftiu" 
Leva ne ethnic affiliation of their crew.!! Desp P : 


nore than t „rate as well as convenient description of the ancient partnership of Ae- 
i acc c Ue 

may be aet in maritime commerce of the Late Bronze Age. 

se t testimony to Keftiu trade between the Aegean and the Near East 


The most eloquen 
Age shipwrecks excavated off the Lykian coast of Turkey. The 


emerged in two Bronze | | 
Grst one discovered, which sank off Cape Gelidonya around 1200 s.c., contained a 


ronze and copper ingots, scrap, and tools, along with other evidence for in- 


cargo of b 
b t.12 Transmission of 


dustry and trade in metals, attributed by the excavator to the Levan 
techniques, at least in the Iron Age, was partly the responsibility of imported workmen, 
and the contents of the Gelidonya wreck (tools, scrap, and ingots) suggest itinerant 
caftsmen of the kind associated with “Kaptor” in Near Eastern sources. The more re- 
cent discovery, still under excavation off Ulu Burun near the city of Kas on the Lykiar 
coast, sank about two hundred years earlier (in the late fourteenth or early thirteenth 
century, according to its Mycenaean and Egyptian artifacts), with an even more spec 
tacular cargo. '? Luxury items of gold, ivory, faience, glass, amber, and silver, along wit! 
aotic ¢apyaxa (jars of frankincense, orpiment, fig-medicine), bring to life scenes c 
tus io RR in Egyptian tomb paintings of the period, but these are mere trir 
" ae aot bis PE motivating cargo of copper and tin ingots. A ship lik 
aled at Cyprus >= E = Na at a Levantine port such as Ras Shamra, could ha 
li basis c£ c c a à rom Egypt, and was probably bound for the Aegean. C 
circle of trade ri a ents, Bass reconstructs a highly plausible counterclockwi 
gypt, the Levant, and the Aegean for many centuries and 


i} Pac - j 
1985 e Knapp's emphasis on ethnici F : 
| 244) Bunn a bu... | aty (FA 12 Eastern Mediterranean," JFA 4 (1977) 353-62; for a 
Mer onze Age Keftiu as ba wi phénicienne, 15-21, ^ defense of the Levantine role, see G. Bass, “G 
ae A. Altman, tie. AS eod to Phoenician Gelidonya and Bronze Age Maritime Trade," in ( 
x vant in the v Bs P the Aegean and ent and Occident, 29-38; but in Challenge of BI 
E in Society and EU. ys Neglected Athena, 111-12, he admits that new finds of Ms 
Mem, 229.32. an J "n the Lastern Med- naea i j i 
a : Dass, Com 2 es Levantine role. UM e MS MM a -— E 
: : SN | anaanite. 

4 (Philadelphia, Tas s Age Shipwreck, ? Excavation reports: Bass, AJA 90 (1986) 269 
nd J. R Matin cd n Muhip; T. S. National Geographic 172, no. 6 (1987) 693-733; Pu 
and the B ABS ape Gelidonya — AJA 92 (1988) 1-37; AJA 93 (1989) 1-29. Also Mo 

etals Trade in the in Challenge of Black Athena, 42-45. 
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Bthe historical i Kefti 
CK could be ne the primary MP Or Phoen hout requiring the kind of relationship that the Pharaoh cul- 
Egyptian ships in s ME or Levantine, and mo ; anonymous a y simil?! ssite rulers." The Kas vare o thenie agure NE 
marna period or on the St likely inch e ger „th Syr indes equally vofficial” foreign objects, such as seals and scar- 
Ships of Tyre i nt " Meen recut deliberately damaged, Of found with scrap, a5 if pu of a 
ones of Cana ys P" Qui. precious materials.” Tomb ec Or Memes i ich 
SC hell i ai S eM “Kettin Ag an er à M Kec their raw PAG 
mple, such ve eftiu ph pave so" s coveTy of imported Oriental seals K I ry panes 3 
, these oiotian Thebes Ne jortuito v> the d namics of Orientalizing oe BR d bin AY SES 
& with the authenticit (o revived the role » a wind ste werd we “Kaptarite bi E e pie Ra i = er phe 
ni: osetsae the Theban myth of Kad bc ds Was Egyptian ston bowls “improved” in Emi n ES 
re called a diplomatic gif admos.! nh bronze reliefs applied to Greek sculpture m the seventh century B.C. Trans- 
, via Cyprus." The n to a My ot Ud: Hed novelties into native traditions Was apparently what Greeks enjoyed 
9; See Chapter 1, n ' Probably a Levant We pe at, whether in the Do Rr Bs Age: Ar 
MOS revived such Pa B 15-17); in the Iron A 4 y of th Late ł oma ; to these two Bronze Age ships, archaeologists and histones can better P s 
mes a greater ii a i But the interi masis of Egy, ‚ne the exchange that inspired expressions Pralsi'& a Ween craftsman-god as "Lord 
—held among dee than Aegean dyna ai propose 1 Memphis" and “enthroned at Kaphtor. Keftiu ships circulated materials and tech- 
jects Bitte NE rulers. It also leay = PE hei niques of craftsmanship, especially ın ties luxury Pro in which their craftsmen-gods 
| seals (agate b €S unexplained how -cecialized. Itinerant metalworkers—like the Telchines, who discovered iron on Cy- 
f Rhodes, and Thebes (Strabo, 10.3.7, 14.2.7; Pausanias, 
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ste K Mediter 7 
wers, AJA 93 


5 ere reworked or covere 

to thei 

: : E Syrian and Meso 
~ Mycenaean sites proba 





















S ^ i 
tamp seals, faience, prus, then migrated to Crete, 


| Or | Q 19.1)—may have trav 


d with gold foil, apparently in 
pota i í PPe reni 
mian origins.!5 The 


ade thei P : 
[1966] 698—703) or "1 k 


However such 
is poetry, whose travels leave mor 
in the encounter between East and West 


commercial depot for Ca- 
to sponsor the profound and lasting cu 


f }. Sa es 
ment in the Sec sson, “Canaanite Maritime In 
12638. Othe- ond Millennium B.C.” JAO i 
S still denied "Phoenicia etti : va) 
ins" in the 


^Ee Aegean: M f 
uhly, Berytus 11 (1970) 19-64; 


Edwards, Kadn, "E, Cline, “Amenophis III and the Aegean: À 
: OS, 131-37: Mo ` ; 

" rris, in IMA 3 11990) ry 

\ E 


Reassessment of Egypto-Aegean Relations in the 
PE EA B.C." Orientalia 56 (1987) 1-36, makes 

! plaques a diplomatic gift like the Theban 
-= cf. P. Haider, "Zu den ägyptisch-ägäischen 
eg zwischen ca. 1370 und 1200 v. 
ras er. nen MBAH 7, no. 2 (1988) 
sath Re ^ Handelsgüter und Handelswege," 
a a p (1989) m G. Hólbl, "Zur kulturel- 
oops M in der mykenischen und 
noh ^ k | Y ee zur dgdischen 
i Thies Oe e der mykenischen Welt, ed. 

ogne, 1987), 123-42. 


* See comment 
93 (1989) 12.26, s by Collon and Weinstein in AJA 


ELI E. P 

| Orada, “Th 

in Boeotia ” j € Cylinder ; "T 
n Cc, - AfO 28 ( 1981) plac Found at Thebes 

ae als, De tannian seals foun esp. 68-70. 
des ‘Co 
res ? | "Mitanni- ri le EY 
, PZ ol isiegi | 
> ra 58 (1983) 114-26. Other 
onas pretation: Edwards, Kad- 
un ^ Mycenae and the Micra 
n “antiquari butes Hemel 
graphy of as (C wanax.” S Wig the seals - 
* wt iins 1985), 27 
zuli”; Morris bes as r nas SI 
P 5, IMA 3 (1 the commodity 

u > “Ct. worked and 

| pnis (RD ind unworked ivory found on Cy- 
AC [1969] 40-41; pl. v, 4; RDAC [1985] d 


nor Style,’ 
i kas to Porada’ 
214; G. My! 


^ 
LJ 


eled on ships such as t 
etworks.” 


standing of Orientalizing 
e delicate traces. The context and contacts involved 
must have included an intellectual dimension 
ltural impact observed in literature and religion. 


do so after the collapse of Near East-based n 
discoveries refine our under 


hese in the Bronze Age and continued to 


art, our objective 


5) and in seventh-century burials at Car- 
“Ivoires phénico-puniques de la 
nécropole archaique de Byrsa, à Carthage," in Studi 
Fenici e Punici, 687-92; J. Phillips, “The Minoanization 
of Aegyptiaca" (paper presented at ASOR meetings, 
November 1989), on the Cretan market in Egyptian 
stone bowls; see Chapter 6, n. 15, for an Oriental 
bronze cauldron stand remade into a Greek sphyrela- 


xI, 6; XIV, 
thage: S. Lancel, 


ton statue. 
2 Gordon, in Aegean and the Near East, 136-43; Chr. 


Kardara, ‘The Itinerant Art," in Primo Congresso In- 
ternazionale di Micenologia, 222-27; Catling. RDAC 
(1984) 69-91; P. Zaccagnini, “Patterns of Mobility 
among Ancient Near Eastern Craftsmen,” JNES 24 
(1983) 245-64. I discuss the Phoenician survival of 
this tradition later in this chapter. 
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foo, the Kas wreck suggests an early route for the most Oriental 
Bithe alphabet. To philologists and epigraphers, the most exciti ng 
a folding wooden tablet on ivory hinges with traces of wax, stay 
forage vessels that served as “china barrels" full of pottery and n 
hat letters and language it once served are open to speculatior 
Spersuasions. Scholars have argued for a Canaanite protoa phe 
ith century, including Greek acquaintance with that alphabe 
alphabetic inscription in the eighth century. Greek etymolc 
word for such a writing tablet, 6éAros, was borrowed fron 
he object, as if circumstances of learning and literacy accomp 
f the Semitic alphabet.” It seems unlikely that such a portabl 
archives using syllabic or cuneiform scripts. It is much tt me 






ered with Koöunıa ypa@upora, according to the impliec 
su * and dispersed dissemination of the alphabet b by F Phe 
' The Ulu Burun tablet may be no more responsible fc 
bet to Greece than the Teke bowl, three centuries 
ta ny less important. If this tablet sank before i sa ' 
vived the journey along with teachers of letters, ar 
Kad os. It is a pleasant coincidence to finde suc ch 
d at least one scholar to reexamine the Belleroph 
blet covered with a7j4ra Avype, as an Oriental 
duces the promise of literacy to the exchange bet 


ld be possible to leave the relationship at the 
n k Od more interested in unloading c 
Or jearning about gods. The writing tab 


B Burkert, in Greek Renaissance, 52, claim a 
bed Tos is as old in Greece as the alphabet" 
in Epoche, 33) before the Ulu Bi : 

s found; Morris, in Challenge of Black 


| . Me ndenhail “The Inscription from Ça 
| the pain of Antakya,” Kadmos 14 (1975) 
| stone, “Cursive Phoenician and the 
| 1 phai bet," Kadmos 17 (1978) 151-66; 
| of the Alphabet, 175-86. Bernal, € 


tora date of transmission bef 
re 


y. "Bellerophon's Tablet," CJ t 
gar 11. i t q - T3 "i " - 

w the Bellerophon episode "u 

. Alp comparing it to Biblical literati 


— Watt blet fron the Kas wreck (p. 292, 
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EEC 
B carried any one of Ugarit's languages or scripts, and 
R's Shamra itself demonstrates the other end of this in- 
2 two craftsmen-gods, Kothar-wa-Hasis and "Hpaurros 
e misunderstood the double name of the Canaanite 
Aegean names OF scripts (other than Cypriots pane been iden- 
san t, Minoan imports and “men from Kaptan Au the Middle Bronze 
| ded by a dramatic increase in Aegean imparts in the fourteen and 
age port are MESE c. Some of the most intriguing and intimate connections in the 
bi | ard pt ear in the context of cult. As a recent analysis argues: “The 
‚cha a see BR history of religion rests to no little degree on the way in 
à ian © pe led to the interaction of religious elements from varying cul- 


TY 4 71 my tas 

which its acer: us with a partial prism for perceiving the spectrum of the religious 

wees, thus pr A 

pens of the Middle and Late Bronze Ages. ^ 

et teraction left traces in artifacts and architecture as well as tablets. Aegean rhyta 
[hus ıntetau s 7 


d their imitations are as popular as Syrian and Cypriote versions in sacred Copp si 
ich include private Kultvereine and the houses of "priests" apparently familiar with 
reign rituals and their paraphernalia. Copious in these private cult contexts are tablets 
n several languages: Ugaritic, Akkadian, and Hurrian texts with hymns and divinations 
constitute the private library of one eccentric priest called Agaptari.* The rooms of his 
house produced Mycenaean rhyta, a local imitation of a lion’s head rhyton dedicated to 
Resheph, models of lungs and livers used for divination, a mug with a mythological 
scene, a libation tube or stand common in Levantine cults, gold bowls for libation, and 
ivory fragments of the head of a deity. Perhaps this well-equipped diviner was also well 
traveled, if he practiced the itinerant trade welcomed and admired in Greece (Odyssey 
1383), and helped introduce many Oriental practices to Greek religion.?! His cult col- 

lection serving a variety of beliefs and practices was not unique in a city with documents 
2 Ei languages and five scripts (where someone must have invented the alphabet 
*Peration, if for no other reason). Recent excavations reopened at Ugarit since 


'£ 405; 
p jae although no 
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"M. Astour, “Ug 
Summary of the ASI ME the Aegean: A Brief aux modeles de poumon et de foies d'Ugarit," Uga- 
1eo'ogical and Epigraphic Evi- ritica 6 (1969) 91-119; C. Schaeffer, “Contexte archéo- 


dence," and p. 1 
i Linder, ‘“Uparie- 
0009," in Orient and gant: A Canaanite Thalas- logique de date du rhyton léontocéphale de la 


A. Caubet, “Ras Shamra Mio... XR 31-42; cf. maison d' Agaptari," Ugaritica 7 (1978) 149-54; 
Bronze Recent, 17-22, and a Crète,” in La Syrieau E. Lipiński, "The Socio-Economic Condition of the 
E: P. Miller, "Aspects of PM WA Clergy in the Kingdom of Ugarit,” in Society and Econ- 
Ancient Israelite Religions, 54 x Religion of Ugarit,” in omy in the Eastern Mediterranean, 133-35. 

aia Ugarit (Paris, aa ; ji E vis de Tarragon, Le " Burkert, in Greek Renaissance, and Orientalisi- 
Er Sznycer, Ugaritic Reli rio bs. A. Caquot  erende Epoche, chap. 2, on "East-West Magic and 
iy S no. 8 (Leiden, 19 Ka toc ea ofRe- Medicine.” Cf. West, Early Greek Philosophy and the 
(1969) PEL “Kultvereine in DOC, Orient, 239-42, on the Magi who fled Persia and may 


Ugaritica6 have influenced the religion of Ionia; JHS 108 (1988) 


: Lc. C "m 
urtois, “La maison du prétre 171-72. 
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1978 have revealed a cult complex christened the “sanctuar 
same kind of evidence for Ugarit s colorful variety of internatioy | 
shrine—a single room with platform, benches, and "altar"—4 j 
such as Syrian and Mycenaean rhyta, an ivory pyxis, a miniah 
other equipment common to Levantine, Cypriote, and even Aege 
Vate cult installation provides a more intimate alternative to the 





ind Dagon on the akropolis of Ugarit, an archaeological counterpar 
dieux à Ougarit" reinforced in the texts.?? In other private 
fonze figurines help identify the house of an artisan-smith involved 
imiting gods" in bronze covered with gold or silver foil, a typer 
@ Near East but found at a number of Aegean sanctuaries. — 
vations promise more of these domestic shrines, along with 
is exotic or prestige dedications in sanctuaries of Syria and ] 
he only Levantine city with an international population an anc 
Mr . Beth Shean, for example, was home to an Egyptia 
Hanizing art (anthropoid sarcophagi, cylinder seals: Fig gure 
as produced "'Philistine" and local Mycenaean pottery. D 
nal connections, art, and population, and its finds shed li 
-15). But Ugarit was the chief port city of Canaanite Syr 
NE re. which contributed to the koine inheritec 
Be like the gold plaque with a Canaanite goc 
ve been obtained in such Syrian ports, items udi 


"Alit 
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niang 
u 3% NV. 
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? scrutiny of these Levantine contexts is the simulta 
ictices and objects —animal sacrifice, platforms 0 
nade figurines—in the Aegean in the Late Bronze 


js | 
Qugarit 1978- — phans" difficult to correlate with deities il 
al.. "Ras- texts, see J. Muhly, "Bronze Figurines anc 
. "Ras ern Metalwork,” IE] 30 (1980) 148-61; P.R. 
288-90; and St. Fleming, “Problems in the Study í 
48 thropomorphic Metal Statuary from” Syd 
before 330 s.c." Levant 16 (1984) 67-90; ! 
_ per Production and Divine Protection, 7-9. 
on * Yon predicts additional shrines in un 1e 
| urban quarters and compares the tower ci 
M inet el-Beida, the harbor of Ras Shamra 
vation report, see Schaeffer, Syria 13 (1992) 2 2-10 
gear | vases and rhyta: V, Hankey, “Imported V 
of t " Late Bronze Age at High Places,” in Te 
id] E^ h Places, 108-17; U. Zevulun, "A Canaa 
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aded Cup,” IEJ 37 (1987) 88-104. 
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ke Mycenaean religious iconography as well as ritual 
als into Iron Age forms.* The citadel of Mycenae, 
haeology of cult into a complex of buildings near the 
m the palace. This context—among private houses deae of 
structures—recalls Ugarit, whose dispersed and diverse col- 
lia indicate an informal but widespread distribution of 
| cults. The cult area at Mycenae includes a building 
g an open court with a plastered altar, origi- 
Tsountas in the nineteenth century.? More recently excavated is the 


b 
nally Aea Taylour, including rooms decorated with frescoes representing sev- 


found by 
cult area 
eral divine figures. In one fres 
Near Eastern deities from Lat 
made terracotta á 
„nd are likely to be vo 


co, a “goddess” carries stalks or tails and resembles 
e Bronze Age Syria.” A collection of grotesque wheel- 
ʻdols” from an adjacent room are eccentric among Mycenaean figures, 
tives rather than cult images. Their closest ancestors come from 


the Near East, and they survive in Iron Age Cyprus (Figures 23, 24) and the Punic 


worl 


4.” The examples from Mycenae may provide an important link between examples 


East and West, Bronze Age and Iron Age in this genre. 
At Tiryns, the lower citadel had a small shrine with "cult bench" built against the 


fortifications added in the thirteenth century; its finds include Mycenaean idols, male 
figurines, and Cypriaka.*! The Mycenaean sanctuary at Epidauros, on the peak later sa- 
cred to Apollo Maleatas, shows a significant divergence from Minoan forms and kinship 
with Near Eastern and later Greek religion, especially in the domain of burnt sacrifice. * 


* Coldstream, Deities in Aegean Art, 8-10, and 
5. Langdon, “The Return of the Horse Leader,” AJA 
33 (1989) 185-215 (cf. AJA 91 [1987] 296) on the evo- 
lution of Greek religious imagery; Negbi, Levant 14 
(1982) 179-82, on smiting gods and Greek deities; cf. 
H. Gallet de Santerre, “Les statuettes de bronze my- 
céniennes au type dit du ‘Dieu Reshef’ dans leur con- 
texte Egéen," BCH 111 (1987) 7-29. 
" Keinvestigated by Wace in 1950, thereafter by 
G. Mylonas, -Tò 


M i OpnoKeurixoy Kevrpov TOV 
"Wnmvov, PAA 33 


PME Lr (Athens, 1972). For the frescoes, 

y Nritsalied rovidi, of Totyoypawies TOv Opmoa- 
À "s KEVTpOV TOv Muxnvav (Athens, 1982) 
T; rf "e 1 à | 

“your, "New Light on Mycenaean Reli- 


gion,” Antiquity 44 

Gis (1970 i 

(London, 1983), 49-61. ee Mycenaeans 
, N. Marinatos, 


"The Fresco 
cenae: Problems of M from Room 31 at My- 


Problems in G Method and Interpretation,” in 
compared reek Prehistory, 246-47. She is fre quently 
mals” R with the Syro-Aegean "Mistress of A 
yxis from Minet el-Beida (Cold- 





stream, Deities in Aegean Art, 8); cf. the Canaanite 
goddess on a gold plaque from Lachish (C. Clamer, 
“A Gold Plaque from Lachish,” Tel Aviv 7 [1980] 152- 
62); R. Hestrin, “The Lachish Ewer and the ‘Ash- 
erah, ” 1E] 37 (1987) 212-23. 

“ A. Moore, "The Large Monochrome Terracotta 
Figures from Mycenae: The Problem of Interpreta- 
tion,” in Problems in Greek Prehistory, 219-28. Wheel- 
made figures of this type appear as “mourning pots” 
in Middle Kingdom Egypt, are common in Late 
Bronze Age and archaic Cyprus (Figures 23, 24), and 
survive in the Punic West: J. Ferron and M. E. Aubet, 
Orants de Carthage (Paris, 1974), 155-65. 

" K. Kilian, "Zeugnisse Mykenischer Kultausüb- 
ung in Tiryns," in Sanctuaries and Cults, 49-58; 
French, in Renfrew, Archaeology of Cult, 273. Cypriaka 
include terracotta figurines, wall brackets, copper in- 
gots, and bronze working in its new IIIC phase: ARep 
(1983-1984), 23-25. 

9 V. Lambrinoudakis, "The Mycenaean Sanctuary 
of Apollo Maleatas at Epidauros," in Sanctuaries and 
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for example—architecture and artifacts are associated 

d with Mycenaean sanctuaries, even attributed to 
al to the "Captorite" origin of the Philistines in the 

; -v in date—FPhilistine sites belong to the xg century, most 
rne is r abandoned near the close of the late thirteenth century— 
from West to East, or at least earlier forms survive in the 
d other religious installations are compared with Aegean 
some traced to the Aegean, while sites like Kition are called 
47 [n the Aegean, putative home of these innovations, 
;s attributed to the Orient: one Near Eastern scholar has posited a 
at Phylakopi and elsewhere, shared by Aegean and 
s Aegean scholars are less inclined toward Near Eastern and Cypriote 
ons among experts.*? Perhaps the rubric of the “Sea Peo- 
hnicity and inclusive of several populations that shared these 
bes the agents of these innovations. This allows for a fruitful un- 
ese phenomena as symptomatic of the Late Bronze traffic in culture, 


In the afterlife of this exchange, many elements of Canaanite religion manifest in Late 


Bron 


ze Age Syria and Palestine are mirrored in the Aegean as Greek religious rites and 


terms, much as they are inherited in Phoenician culture and even in Hebrew Yah- 
wism.” The Agia Triada sarcophagus from Crete (Figures 19a, b) represents in its shape 


%T. Dothan, The Philistines (New Haven, 1982), 
63ff., 237-51, 257; A. Mazar, Explorations at Tell Qasile. 
Part One. The Philistine Sanctuary: Architecture and Cult 
Objects, QEDEM 12 (Jerusalem, 1980), 61-73; Part 
Tuo, QEDEM 20 (Jerusalem, 1985). M. Burdajewicz, 
“A propos des temples philistins de Qasileh,” RB 93 
(1986) 222-35. T. Dothan, “Ekron of the Philistines,” 
BAR (January-February 1990) 26-36, esp. 30-34, on 
Aegean influence. Contra J. Schäfer, “Bemerkungen 
zum Verhältnis mykenischer Kultbauten zu Tempel- 
ERE in Kanaan," AA (1983) 551.58. 
ue st wre Late Cypriote Altars and Offering 
pa pe: (1977) 112-32; cf. Renfrew, Ar- 
(ie. vd : = 435-06, on features that appear later 
DITS PR i ».c.) in Cyprus than the Aegean. 

eorghis, Kilion, M cenaean and Phoenici 
PBA 49 (London, 1973), a * , s 
‚ and discussion in Temples and 


High Places 
“tS, 106-7. Cf. essays i 
Orient and the Occident ni. 


t 
Negbi, BSA 
" i 83 (1988 
Canaanite p ) 339-57, esp. 346-57, and 


M TUE. Mage, in Late Minoan Crete," in 
(cal Congress, 363-66, f imi 
J ‚ tor a similar cult 


in the Patsos cave on Crete after 1200 p.c. Cf. B. C. 
Dietrich, "Some Foreign Elements in Mycenaean 
Cult Places and Figures," in Linear B: A 1984 Survey, 
227-39. 

*? E. French, in Renfrew, Archaeology of Cult, on ter- 
racottas (p. 277) and their Near Eastern and Cypriote 
parallels (pp. 412-13, 435-36), to which add Cypriote 
pottery (T. D. Atkinson and others, Excavations at 
Phylakopi on Melos [London, 1904], 158-59). In “My- 
cenaean Figures and Figurines, their Typology and 
Function," in Sanctuaries and Cults, 173, she admits 
that the "amazing growth in popularity of figures on 
the mainland not paralleled on Crete in LH IIIA 
could be influenced from the Near East." 

? Th. Gaster, “The Service of the Sanctuary: A 
Study in Hebrew Survivals," in Mélanges Dussaud, 
2:577-82, on sacrificial terminology, including ^to 
perform sacrifice," "dsah' (Greek félecv); cf. bët and 
vaos, bàmáh and Bwuös (Burkert, Greek Religion, 87 n. 
43). J. Sasson, "The Worship of the Golden Calf," in 
Orient and Occident, 151—59: burnt offerings, dance 
and athletics, responsal singing, and cult images in 
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ee o C [ i 3 
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sé » ° se 228 
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w ( I « JSS 25 (1980) 43-47, 135. " 
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" Excavated in 1903: L. Banti, “I Cult 
Greci de Haghia Triada," ASAA 34 (1941. 
74. B. Rutkowski, The Culi Places of the Aeg 
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iti ction and Divine Protection, | 
pier Meu in Orient and Occident, 158—59; res pees 
f Gortyn, see Chapter 6. His name could yp 
fhe | thales’’ on a bowl from 


inscripti hénicie 
d' après une inscription p 
^s notre ère,” RSF 4 (1976) 11-21, for an Oriental 


custom thereafter common in Greece (Buren ed riote or Levantine: cf. "Kypro 76) and Tha- 
Religion, 70). ^ . S. Ri- Cyprus (Markoe, Phoenician Bowls, 175- TEN S 
* Aphrodite: Burkert, Greek Religion, 152—56; " les of Miletus, of Phoenician descent (He 
bichini, Adonis (Rome, 1981). Apollo Amyklaios: tes : 
Burkert, Grazer Beitráge 4 (1975) 51-79; R. F. Willetts, 12 )- “ularly from Cyprus, where Theophrastos 
What's in a Name?" in Relations between Cyprus and Dun. à e claim that sacrifice was invented 
Crete, 35-40; contra E. Lipiński, "Resheph Amy- and Asklepia bstinentia 2.26, 4.15): Burkert, Grazer 
tos," in Studia Phoenicia, 4:87-99. M. Schretter, Alter (Porphyry, De 2 w and Greek Religion, 47, 51, gh 
Orient und Hellas (Innsbruck, 1974), 151-73, for Near Beiträge 4 (1975) 51-77, 
Eastern aspects of Apollo as healer (e.g. Smintheus, 108, 167. 4 others, "Human Bones from a 
Hekatos/Hekatebolos, etc.). B. C. Dietrich, "Tradi- * P. Warren an Knossos,” BSA 81 (1986) 
son in Greek Religion,” in The Greek Renaissance, 87 Late Minoan IB House at - Minoan Re- 
eigion," in The Gr N d Cults, 155-67; 
und. Aphrodite and Astarte). "Apollo Karneios," 333-88; cf. in Sanc u Göteborg 1988), 7-9. 
my have a Syrian home, “Karne” (Astour, Helleno- ligion as Ritual Action ( A EN Cece 
"mii, 140) and a Cypriote relative, “Apollo Ker- D. Hughes, "Human degree E e” (Ph.D. diss., 
AS: K, Hadjioannou, “On the Identification of Literary and Archaeological Be cett] 
e: Horned God of Engomi-Alasia," in Alasia 1, ed. Ohio State University, 1986). Í 
7^ Schaeffer (Paris, 1971), 33-42; Knapp, Copper balism” is indicated. 
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ac in the Biblical proscription of this rite under the reforms of 
yer «ce in Greece was rejected in practice—but remembered 
; includes the sacrifice, or self-sacrifice, of royal 

mvtholoi ) | n—Iphigeneia at Aulis, the daughters of EreelitneuS in Athens, 
A dren tO ee Makaria at Marathon. A practice abhorred and punished by the 
Me pTi thological cycle of murder, retribution, and divine ven- 
PS oo cid paid Crete arose from a murder that brought on plague 
by human sacrifice (Plutarch, Theseus 15-16). If Kothar was 
Late Bronze Age, other Canaanite traditions ap- 
but survived in mythology in unmistakably Greek 
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comparison of selected religious and cultural praet ID the Late Hrona FR, 
ble the reception of Near Eastern motifs in poetry, including the 
netamorphosis of Kothar into Daidalos. The transmission of religious beliefs and prac- 
tices fom East to West must have resembled the migration of metallurgy, and even the 
adoption of the alphabet: the process was not so much incremental but rather pd 
in independent and informal encounters, whose consequences were never identical. 
Only such a model explains, for example, the variety of early Greek alphabet scripts as 
well as the duplication of Near Eastern cults and deities in different locales. As sug- 
gested from the domestic contexts of cult in Mycenaean settlements, the world of itin- 
erant Homeric àgucoepyoc should be the model for the understanding of early Greek 
Orientalizing culture, not the Amarna and Boghazkóy archives or their Iron Age suc- 
cessors. Like the oral tradition itself, that culture, especially its religion, was continuous 
from the Bronze Age through the Iron Age, justifying the use of the term "early Greek" 
to embrace the second and first millennia. The epigraphic definition of historical periods 
ee Pi Age,” which nu dus be “reconciled” with the “inconsis- 
rea ers ul records of that Conr poetry and archaeolog d 
Dio tic Ne anong the four categories of Snutoepyoi listed in Odyssey 17 
other craftsmen, by an pen ae praised by Homer more generously than Pss 
Near Eastern expressions like jm 2 i ae Pda iw 9 DOCERE d 
wine-dark sea," or that mysterious memory of a 


“ Greek re "ion; 
the Semi bi. A reflect various "stages" of persal of Near Eastern gods, see n. 56; cf. the "grad- 
ficial adoption Menden! = E single, uniform or of- ualist” evolution of Greek religion during the Dark 
W, Johnstone, Kadmos iy (ANO 13 (1972) 60-61; Ages defended in Renfrew's Archaeology of Cult 
in, "The Antiquity of the pL 1-95; B.SJ. Isser- * Morris, in Challenge of Black Athena, 48-49; see 
22 (1982) 151-63; and N e Greek Alphabet," Kadmos also P. Kalligas, “Hero-Cult in Earl i Iron f 
Phabet. Even Dioderug D Early History of the Al- Greece,” in Early Greek Cult Practice ee E 
mitted that the Greeks kept newly briliant tenth and ninth E EES, De 
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Canaanite formula, “the word of the tree and the 
motifs took their origin in foreign images, note foi 
objects, but settled in poetry. Thus the story ofthe 
Odyssey, borrowed contests for kingship from the 
claim to drive arrows through bronze (Figure 
seal from Bronze Age Byblos (Figure 15) became the 
thos from Tenos (Figures 13, 14; see Chapter 4 Pa 
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4 A. M. Sestieri, "The Metal Industry of Continen- 
tal Italy, 13th to 11th Century B.C., and Its Connec- 
tions with the Aegean," ProcPS 39 (1973) 383—424; 
L. Vagnetti, "Mycenaean Imports in Central Italy," in 
Mycenaeans im Early Latium, ed. E. Peruzzi (Rome, 
1980), appendix 2. 151-67; F. Lo Schiavo, E. Mac- 
Namara, and L. Vagnetti, "Late Cypriote Imports to 
Italy and Their Influence on Local Bronzework," 
PBSR 53 (1985) 1-71; M. Marazzi, S. Tusa, and 
L. Vagnetti, ed., Traffici micenei nel Mediterraneo (Ta- 
ranto, 1986); L. Vagnetti, in “Cypriote Elements be- 
yond the Aegean in the Bronze Age,” Cyprus between 
Lg and the Occident, 201—16. 
arn derriere 
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ntes, son of bold Anchialos, 
lovers of oars. 


here with my ship and my companions 


rd men of foreign speech 


—Odyssey 1.18084 


diterranean koine extended west beyond the Aegean 
here metal resources attracted explorers, craftsmen, 

the Levant (see Map 1). This new westward route in- 
to Italian finds from Crete, including the western part of 
hing of a revival in the Late Bronze Age." The novel and 
nded metallurgical network may have been iron, which shows 


d as a prestige item in literature of the 


Il. Millennio a. C.," SSA, 3:7-37; D. Ridgway, in 
Greek Colonists and Native Populations, 65-69. 

7 J. C. Martín de la Luz, "Die erste mykenische 
Keramik von der Iberischen Halbinsel" and Ch. 
Podzuweit, "Bemerkungen zur mykenischen Kera- 
mik von Llanete de los Moros, Montoro, Prov. Cór- 
doba,” both in PZ 65 (1990), 49-52, 53-58; Podzuweit 
has these sherds arrive via Sardinia. 

^ B. Hallager, "Crete and Italy in the LM III pe- 
riod,” AJA 90 (1986) 293-305; cf. "A New Social Class 
in Late Bronze Age Crete: Foreign Traders in 
Khania," in Minoan Society: Proceedings of the Cam- 
bndge Colloquium, 1981, ed. O. Krzyszowska and 
L. Nixon (Bristol, 1983), 111-19; Y. Tzedakis, AAA 3, 
no. 1 (1970) 111-12, and report in AJA 91 (1987) 305- 
6, on western Crete (cf. n. 75). L. V. Watrous, "A 
Preliminary Report on Imported ‘Italian’ Wares from 
the Late Bronze Age Site of Kommos on Crete," 
SMEA 27 (1989) 69 —79; L. Vagnetti, "A Sardinian As- 
kos from Crete," BSA 84 (1989) 355-60, for Iron Age 
survivals. D. Ridgway, in Greek Colonists and Native 
Populations, 69. 

Waldbaum, From Bronze to Iron, 17-23, on iron 
before 1200 n.c.; S. Kosak, “The ‘Gospel of Iron,’ ” in 
KanisSuwar. A Tribute to Hans Güterbock on his Seventy- 
Fifth Birthday, ed. H. Hoffner and G. Beckman, As- 
synological Studies no. 23 (Chicago, 1986), 125-35, 
on iron in Hittite inventories as a rare, perhaps cere- 
monial item, as in Homer (Iliad 23.850). 
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accident of bronze working, as a by-product or residi 
have been 2 in extracting copper from sulfide ore.? Greek legenc 
epg nd iron in locales where geology supports their coe 
EC is vtm 9, 447c), may reflect such accidents and collaboration 
E Finit that both Crete and Cyprus were home to the inven: 
Legend > r uitv, discovered by the Daktyls on Mount Ida but a So in w 
— dem 5.64.5), alternatively on Cyprus, according to ano 
— three ETR craftsmen, Akmon, Kalmis and Damname; 
| Bollonius Rhodius, 1.1129; Clement, Stromateıs 1-16 cf. Strabo { 
k- both Cyprus and Crete are rich in iron ores and evidence for ear bos 
* : Ispects this resource, rather than copper and Drona working, behir 
ty of western Crete in the Late Bronze Age, and the intensity of Isa 
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to the Geometric period.” In addition to artifacts, linguistics supr ) 
CM interest in western sources of iron as early as the second m illenr im. For 
T root that produced Latin ferrum (iron) must have reached Ita y long b fore 
nillennium, according to a recent linguistic analysis.” What may have ought 
d ( E priote finds to western Crete in the Late Bronze Age, and elped export 
; bun: jars throughout the Aegean and sarcophagi to Tana gra 
ted traffic for iron, not necessarily Aegean activity. East-central 

Bi richest to Crete in iron, and the prosperity of LH IIIC sites in centra 
di, Perati) may be related to prospection for iron." Provena ce $ udie: 


[ m. A 


as L 3. 


speculated in Coming of Age of 
ries, “The Coming of Copper 
fs and Iron: A Metallurgical 
f Age of Iron, 151-81, and Wer- 
451-52), an "accident" now at- 
ge Levant (Frisch and Mans- 
z 6, 160-80) and in Iron Age 
Thessaly: | “Weihungen aus Eisen und Ei- 
R se g im Heiligtum zu Philia (Thessa- 
o U en),” in The Greek Re; aissance, 131-47, esp. 146, 
™ T. Stech, J. Muhly, and R. Maddin, RDAC (1985) 
195-202; Snodgrass (pp. 285-95) and Varoufakis (pp. 
315-24) in Early Metallurgy in Cyprus; cf. Metalloge- 
netic Map of Greece (see n. 127), text, 182-84, 207. 


17, on the millions of tons of iron extracted today 
from these areas. 


metric Pottery of Western Crete,” both i 1 Relatio A 
tween Cyprus and Crete, 178-91, 192-98; for a geolog 
cal approach, see K. Zervantonakis, k vp. Bo 
ópuxroU mAovrov rhs Kpnrns ony avarrri 4 
TOoÀuvurnov THS apyxavorHnras,” in Fi Cr 
Congress, 1:123-24, on copper, iron, and mixe 
fides in Crete. Copper and bronze: Z. Stos-Gal 
N. Gale, “Chemical and lead isotope anal} ss 
noan bronzes from Nerokorou, Crete,” SME, 
(1984), 169-71; Watrous, SMEA 27 (1989) 69-79. 

“G. Rendsburg, “Semitic PRZUBRZ JBR! | 
Iron,’ “ Scripta Mediterranea 3 (1982) 59-60, fig. 1: 
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gues that triliteral *brz produced *bhers-om to “fers- 
to ferrum, unlike the later quadriliteral form Corzij c 
culated by the Phoenicians as far as Spain and * 


rope. On iron in Etruri j ia mineraria. 7 
3 Kanta, LM Ill Period in Crete, 199-200, 217-28 runa, see L'Etrur 


290-313; L. Vagnetti, “Testimonianze di metallurgia 
Minoica dalla zona di Nerokourou (Kydonias),” 
SMEA 84 (1984) 155-71; M. Popham, “Connections 
between Crete and Cyprus between 1300-1100 Le 
and Y. Tzedakis, “Cypriote ‘Influences’ in the Geo- 


del XII Convegno Nazionale di Studi Etruschi, 1979, « 
G. Camporeale (Milan, 1981) esp. M. Gras, "L'Etru 
eee et la réprise des échanges entre l'Orient 
l'Occident. Quelques Observations," 315-22. 

Kanta, IM Il Period in Crete, 290-97, On 
nakes; 300-301, on Cretan stirrup jars exported 
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v established eastern Mediterran 
Vane in the first millennium. 
bx. Eis kes it easier to understand how trade sur- 
« vision of Mediterranean activity makes 1 | occa PER ET 
ui ation at the end of the Bronze Age, in particu Ä CUN 
a iS] r l i ! 
vired ee Egyptian archives report disruptions in the form of TM E an 
= y Vx and types, often collected under the name of the “Sea Peoplets). : 
ariou , i 
RS and Ugaritic letters document battles at sea and on land, famine, re m 
| j i i is installed a 
blockades; in the Aegean, extra protection against o awe dicun pert 
palatial centers like Tiryns, Mycenae, and Athens. These anticipated and ac 


Porto Raphti and Perati, near Laureion mines; 326, 
on iron finds in LM IIIC; on the iron ores of northeast 
Boiotia, see n. 179. 

"As argued by R. Tylkot in “The Sea Peoples in 
“idly, Sardinia, and Etruria: A Re-examination of the 
Archaeological and Textual Evidence in Light of Re- 
i Research,” at the Archaeological Congress in 
"more, January 1989. Provenance Studies have 
f oe traders, only cargo: L. Vagnetti and 
iad i Nm of Local Myce- 

Cale Ecce y ; and N. Gele and Z, Stos- 
vidence for a Possible Bronze Age 


between Sardinia and the Aegean,” both 


Greek Prehistory, 335-94 
' “© Propos de Salamis,’ 


' in Salamine de 
According to radioca 


rbon dates, the 


clude pirates who traveled with Kadmos (Edwards, 
Kadmos, 30-31, 37), a reference that encouraged 
E. Oberhummer, Phönizer in Akarnanien. Untersuch- 
ungen zur phönizischen Kolonials- und Handelsgeschichte 
mit besonderer Rücksicht auf das westliche Griechenland 
(Munich, 1882), to identify "Taphians' with Phoeni- 
cians in northwest Greece. 

? F. Schachermeyr, Die ägäische Frühzeit, vols. 3-5 
(Vienna, 1979-1980), for archaeology and history 
from the thirteenth to the eleventh centuries s.c.; 


H. Tadmor, “The Decline of Empires in Western Asia 


ca. 1200 B.C.E.,” in Symposia, 1-14; Strange, Caphtor/ 


Keftiu, 156-65 (Cyprus); Sandars, Sea Peoples; Muhly, 
“The Role of the Sea Peoples in Cyprus during the 
LC III Period," in Cyprus at the Close of the Late Bronze 
Age, 39-55. See essays by G. A. Lehmann, T. Dothan, 
and G. Hölbl, in Griechenland, die Ägäis und die Le- 


vante; M. Mann, The Sources of Social Power (Cam- 
bridge, 1986), 1:184-89. 
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ITS ORIEN 
o: B cults, and Biblical claims as “Kaptorite. ^^ 
y a" egen- = e koine common to the Aegean and the Le- 
ing MS 4t Late ronze AB oF arther north the coastal Levant, 
yy ge y n cult form wu hadows the survival of other Ca- 
mei ng elties val center ke Ugarit overs Me profited (rom the 
ant Qnm ( an arc f the hoenician cities, SO MET " perio d of pros- 
ihe gest” m ;milarly . U arit and Egypt and SEE lar pronze and ivory, 
agai d gow ful state = d aller juxury arts, In P AUR ‘artic surviv al of 
one cial gak i ha into the early Iron Age; HC E 
nth e. anc of their talents within families ue 
git transmis? this expansion of Levantine craftsmen and me 
"m MT ard erspect" ' "tually begins in the Late Bronze Age in the form 
From as Phoenician® Levantine refugees on Cy- 


^87 The first wa 


sp 
qa (th centu and earlier, TepI* 
pusi t 
han philistines (New Haven, x 
eT Do the Appearance of the Sea Seit = 
Son A aan, in Griechenland, die Agats 
Mazar, 


and Philistines E 120; add essays by Singer, 
m. Cf. A. Giboa, "New Finds at Tel 
nung Of Cypro-Geometric Pottery 
report to Palestine,” JE] 3? (1989) 204-18. 
- 1 "Northeast Mediterranean Dark 
ge Art of Syria,” in Aegean 
ond the Near East, 144-64; M. Dothan, “Ashdod at the 
End of the Late Bronze Age and the Beginning of the 
Iron Age,” and Y. Shiloh, “Iron Age Sanctuaries and 
Cult Elements in Palestine,” both in Symposia, 125- 
4, 147-57; G. W. Ahlström, “An Archaeological Pic- 
ture of Iron Age Religions in Ancient Palestine," Stu- 
da Orientalia 55 (1984) 117-45. See especially the 
sanctuary at Tell Qasile (n. 46) for activity from 1200 
to 100) s.c. and the essays by Peckham, McCarter, 
Tigay, and Dever in Ancient Israelite Religions. 
a NE 
(Muhly, in Ebla to s dae m. ENTE 
Megiddo Y a 261-270) while cities like 
Ear : y "remained Canaanite during the 
X. Iron Age" (Muhly, IEJ 30 [1980] 155); 
pinski, "The Overlap of Doheny 
p of Cultures at the End 
Late Bronze Age and th - a e End of the 
e Beginning of the Early Iron 


Age " in N. Ari 
i . Att ad V 
1985), 399-407 gad Volume, Eretz-Israel 18 (Jerusalem, 


" C: 
Sidon con 


(Helck, Bezieh 
flourishes in 


di L^ 
und gie » 


Ur Tyre after the fall of Ugarit 
R gen, 42), while Kamid el-Löz still 
e twelfth century: Muhly, in Ebla to 


ve of this diaspora, 


sents the first “Phoenician” occupation of 
267-69, P. Corbett, "Thither Came the 


Damascus, 
" Scripta Mediterranea 3 (1982) 73, calls 


Phoenicians, 
the period between the Hittite and Assyrian empires 
the Phoenicians; the Levant 


the “Golden Age" of | 
“never had à Dark Age" (Ridgway, in SSA, 2:175). 


% [vories: Lagarce, “Le rôle d' Ugarit dans l'élabo- 
ration du repertoire iconographique Syro-Phénicien 
du ler millénaire av. J.C./" in Studi Fenici e P unici, 
547-61; J.-Cl. Poursat, “La tradition mycémenne en 
Orient: Ivoires mycénisants et ivoires onentaux arch- 
aiques,” in Le rayonnement grec: Hommages à Charles 
Delvoye (Brussels, 1982), 69-76; H. Liebowitz, "Late 
Bronze II Ivory Work in Palestine: Evidence of a Cul- 
tural Highpoint,” BASOR 265 (1986) 3-24, distin- 
guishes ivories of the northern and southern Levant 
as in the Iron Age. Bronzes: J.-Cl. Courtois, "L'indus- 
trie du bronze à Ugarit (Syrie du Nord) à l'âge du 
Bronze récent et ses prolongements à Chypre à 
l'époque du transition Bronze/Fer,” in Jahresbericht des 
Instituts für Vorgeschichte der Univ. Frankfurt, 1975. 
Geschichte des 13. u. 12. Jhts., ed. H. Müller-Karpe 
(Frankfurt, 1976), 24-32; Catling, RDAC (1984) 69-91 
and Negbi, Tel Aviv 1 (1974) 159-72; Mattháus and 
Muhly, in Bronzeworking Centres of Western Asia, 333- 
37; R. Laffineur, “Der Zusammenhang von Myke- 
nischen und Frühgriechischen in der Goldschmiede- 
Pee in Forschungen zur ägäischen Vorgeschichte, 73— 

” Over twenty years ago, Culican identified 
Bronze Age sources of Punic colonization among 
"Sea Peoples" and "Philistines": "Were all these 
sensu lato Phoenicians (i.e. Orientals) and is it to them 
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parisons.” RDAC (1988) 33-44. f 

* V. Karageorghis. "Deux avante postes militaires 
de la fin du Xile seéce av. J.-C. à Chypre,” CRA! 
(1982) 704-24: A. V. Karageorghus and M. Demas, 
Pris-Kolkınokremos. A Late 13th C. BC. Fortified Settle. 
mont (Nicosia, 19941: E. Vermeule. AJA 89 (1985) 259. 
60, calls them commercial. 
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to Phoenidan pottery from Kommos and Knossos. This fir: 
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factor of five on Rhodes (lalvsos) in the twelfth century. Com 
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d technology is involved in 

ceeding centuries. While a 

rise of iron metallurgy as an in- 
d distributing the com- 
may have encouraged the 
f ironworking to functional 
then played a second crit- 
and expansion of the As- 


Greek urban culture, if not of the polis 
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d, for reasons both ancent and modern, 


E ion Age communities is far more vivi 
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E! naean culture, which dominated memory and poetry in the Aegean. Nor 


age of Myce 
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asian wars (see Part IV). Finally, modern research outside of Greece has developed 
ar more progressive theories and models for the evolution of culture, unencumbered 
by dassical scholarship that inevitably puts Aristotle before archaeology.*' 

To begin the history of Greece in 776 B.c. may be dismissed as a nineteenth-century 
conv tion, vet still characterizes the most recent and theoretically sophisticated schol- 
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from Bronze Age archaeology or the Neal East. Bay example, N 
for Greeks (“Ionians” among the Assy nla the Biblical Jawar 
bronze”: Ezekiel 27.13) reveals the contig uug of Aegean life in d 
“Keitiu” and "Iavan" live "in the middle of the islands. Many ; 
“Greek”’—chariotry and hoplite warfare, funeral games, seafaring 
ics, dance and music—already exist in the Mycenaean wong For r 
Sorigins of Greek urban culture begin beton 1200 B.C., with a de nis 
the fifth century.” The polis arose not in the eight century, bu | fro, - 
E ed Mycenaean world, enriched by new arrivals ran th 2 Ea 
yuvoepyoi talented in various skills, from metal to magic and Poet 
tiy Greece’’—the world of Homer—is neither Bronze Age nor arch 
a e Greek than it is Oriental. This reformulation not only dis 
ion but recasts social and ethnic dimensions, more determine 
ians, and the elite entrepreneurs who employed them tha n b 
sumed from other and later cultures. In such a world, it is no su 
long ide Hephaistos, as Kinyras of Cyprus is a contemporary I 
From his Canaanite ancestor, Kothar, to his sons and pup 


is this early "Greek" culture as a paradigm of its continuit) 


EKS AND PHOENICIANS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


ne S d 3 

T e term “Phoenician” therefore refers to a category of people 

| 1 in certain recognisable activities rather than to a single - 
eth hic group, e.g. in the Homeric poems, all traders are 


B — M 


"Phoenicians." 
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_—S. Frankenstein, in Power and Propaganda, 288 






* E BD e $ e E » k A a 
n hu os "Mycenaean Runners—including treats Greck history as continuous from 1200 
povata, in Problems in Greek Prehistory, 437-42; the Persian Wars and tions “was im archai 
Decker, "Der mykenische Herkunft des griech- Hellas ej entlich ni are i i A 

ischen Totenagons,” in Forschungen zur agdi on ch nicht aus, dere 
, & ur gdischen Vor- (p. 227). In art: R Ham d E Simon The Bir 
geschichte, 201-30; Van Effenterre, La cité grecque; add Greek Ant s ns t j pe ^ r ; kc. A : 
E. de: and V. Karageorghis, Mycenaean Pictorial don, 1980); D. De A Lam s k | om ip n | 
Vase Painting (Cambridge, Mass., 1982), for other cenea nell'arte "e p 3 E AR 
Late Bronze Age motifs (musicians, dancers, hop- Pieca arcaica,” in Primo Cali 


i nazionale del Mi j E 
lites). H. E. Stier, "Probleme der frühgriechischen Forschungen zur re E e 
Geschichte und Kultur," Historia 1 (1950) 195-230, en Vorgeschichte, 73-92. 
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s usual, ancient historical reality 


example, just 


m the twelfth to the 


tenth century g.c.? 


mos 14 (1975) 53 n. 17 


culture involved fresh in- 
and dimensions of Levantine trade 
‘ved the catastrophes that closed 
olonies on Cyprus and at Carthage, 
and Euboia in the Aegean 


Greece never lost its taste for 


00), he could have done so in the twelfth 
derstood as a revival, or sur- 


century, the eighth century, OF re 
wal, of Late Bronze Age Canaanite maritime trade, the Phoenicians do not “appear 
vival, 


' in the West as much as they remain there, retaining their contacts with 
minerals and markets even when demand dwindles. 

New customers appeared soon, once again in the East. The rise of the Neo-Assyrian 
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^L Kilian-Dirlmeier, “Fremde Weihungen in 


griechischen Heiligtümern vom 8. bis 
des 7. Jhdts. v. Chr. ,’’ 

I. Strøm, “Greece Betwee 
Centuries B.C: Evidence 
per delivered at Greece 
Centuries B.C., March 1 
New York. 


zum Beginn 
JRGZM 32 (1985) 215-54; 
n East and West, 10th- 8th 
from the Sanctuaries,” pa- 
between East and West: I0th—8th 
5, 1990, Institute of Fine Arts, 
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«tic metalworking site, and its phosphorous content pointer 
eee the mainland opposite Kos and Rhodes, in the ] lali 


v nave been more significant for Levantine interests in the Doc 
bona: has identified both ancient slag and mines, the latter in use E 
centurv, near the site of ancient Myndus (Gümüslük, whose moderr 
dicates a connection with silver). The proximity of these minerals) 
visible as surface ores, to Levantine-looking settlements on islands off 
izes the Phoenician presence in the Aegean and throughout the western 
Thus Rhodes may have functioned as gateway to mainland mineral 


and Thasos, as well as a stop on the route west. Carian mines might Rave 












"the Athenians who left Protogeometric pottery there, unless entreprene 
. Levant traveled to Laureion as well as Caria. The latter could have ded; 
like the Syrian bronze horse-harness piecemeal at two Greek sanctuarie 
Samos (Figure 25; see n. 198) and to Apollo on Euboia (n. 172), perhaps 
isited both islands. Z 


ng the coast of Asia Minor, perhaps en route to the richer minerals of inlan 
Sardis) and of northern Greece. Proceeding westward, the next point C 
ement was Crete, whose metal resources, imported and local Orientale 
| material deserve separate discussion (Chapter 6). As argued previous! 
i the latest Bronze Age may reflect the first exploitation of iron 
er Crete, and must have continued to attract Phoenicians. Italia | pot 
ater : Sardinian askos (see n. 71) make the island a stopover on a Levantin 
the West since the Bronze Age. From Crete, ships proceeded north toward the 
and Thrace or west toward Lakonia. The sea voyage to the southern Peloponr 
es hag been made as early as the third millennium, by Minoan expl DIEI E 
onian minerals (see n. at As Drews observed, it was probably iron that drew Phoen 
cians to southern Lakonia, according to modern geology and ancient testimonia. ^ 
9* Varoufakis, in Early Metallurgy i E 
; gy in Cyprus, 318. Geometric P 2: A 
; ott (Ankara, 1979), 102-3; A: 
od B EDS Er Rhodian sources of lead grass, The aye of Greece (Edinburgh, 1771 
(Pliny, Naturalis Historia 34.175: Dioskourides, 3.103) 58, 236 37. R. Catli “p metric Vas 
HE co confirmed in modern exploration: Per- Amorgos in the v ks x Na A48 
nicka, 34, no. 2 (1987) 647. d ^ 
84 (1989) 177-85 i Rhodia 
IG. A W 7 ‚ connects Euboian and Rhoc 
i agner un las Geochemische und tery in the Cyclades with traffic across the Aeg 
isotopische Charakteristika fraher Rohstoffquellen "4 Drews, AJP | i U. 
für Kupfer, Blei, Silber und Gold in der Türkei,” ological REEL pe Po ac v. | 
JRGZM 33 (1986) 723-52, esp. 724-25; Pernicka, netic Map (text i 5; cf. the Gree - 
JRGZM 34, no. 2 (1987) 645-48. nos, 112-17 u 9-79, nos, 156/240 
12 V. Desborough, Protogeometric Pottery, (Oxford, 


Š vn for related mixed sulfide deposits; : 
. 4 : i aday, Spartan Austerit " co 27 (19 7) | 
1952) 218-22, including a tomb from Assarlik associ- — Pernicka, JR £ 


GZM 34, kis 
ated with gold, iron, and silver; C. Ozgünel, Carian Early Metallurgy in Cho edd M 3 
WB. <, s both | 
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AER deposits of high purity" and evidence for 
ancent mining: Y. Bassiakos, "Ancient Iron Metal- 
lurgy in Laconia,” in New Aspects of Archaeological Sct- 
ec in Greece. Fitch Lab Occasional Papers no. 3 (Ath- 
ens, 1988), 54-58; D. Kiskyras, '''O opuxtos 7Aovros 
ms Mars kai yerixwrepa ns Aakwvias,” Aaxavt- 
xai 270v6a( 9 (1988) 117-32. Lakonian iron was 
praised in antiquity (Daimachus, FGrH 65 frag. 4) 
and may have inspired the legendary “iron coinage” 
of Lykourgos (R. Halleaux, “La monnaie de fer de 
oru Hp des acides en chimie an- 
DER EL ppt Philologie, d’histoire et 
ieee me es rbe [Liege, 1987], 451- 
a o Ken Sheedy). 
the bra of Byzantium, s.v. Kv@npa, attributes 
thins, ae TE: son of Phoinix” (cf. Eusta- 
V. Bérard Fr "Pr: AD d NL 
Er RO AS TENS, 2:207-10, derives ^ » 
ad oe keter (“crown”); cf. Astour, ex 
(1965) TERA "ick Athena, 382. Brown, JSS 10 
bl ^, invokes the same ate : 
€ for Kothar (Chapter 4). root (ktr) responsi- 
); contra G. Morgan, "Aph- 


rodite Cytherea 7» 
ea, TAPA 108 (197 
8) 115-20. On 
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e Kuthan. así = iN, Coldstream and EIS 
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Nikous” z '» Phoe Nicıan Bowls 126 a 1972), 
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g with the conspicuous lack of Oriental imports that forces one to 
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eia, Apollo Amyklaios and Karneios, and their 


olitics, the celebrated Spartan constitution re- 


f Carthage and shares enough wit 
214 Lakedaimon’s Dorian identity, with a stable 
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ncentrate on Kythera, the 
e it famous for their purple 
n IlIoppupovooa). The cult of 
3.21.1), was founded 
derived from Semitic 


s 142 In Lakonia proper, Oriental in- 
century, in such distinctive media as 


Lakonia to account for these Oriental- 


nd influence survives in cultural institu- 


h Cretan ones to indicate a com- 


named for its iron sands or purple trade? The island’s 
colorful reputation may indicate ancient iron ores, 
not purple mollusks: Kiskyras, Aakwvıkrai Zrrovdai 9 
(1988) 128, on Kythera’s iron-rich mineral springs. 
E.J.W. Barber, Prehistoric Textiles (Princeton, 19%), 
238-39, on mineral mordants for dyeing purple in 
Phoenician industry. 

19 Carter, Greek Ivory-Carving, and AJA 91 (1987) 
355-83; AJA 93 (1989) 355-78; J. Carter and S. Whit- 
ney, "Isotopic Analysis of Gray Marble Perirrhan- 
teria," AJA 92 (1988) 276 and “Isotopic Analysis of 
Seventh-Century B.C. Perirrhanteria," in Classical 
Marble: Geochemistry, Technology, Trade, ed. N. Herz 
and M. Waelkens (Dordrecht, 1988), 419-31; Carter, 
The Beginning of Greek Sculpture; Markoe, Phoenician 
Bowls, 117-18. E. Langlotz, Studien zur nordostgriech- 
ischen Kunst (Mainz, 1975), 9, calls Lakonia "fast eine 
Provinz des Ostens.” 

'* Carter, AJA 91 (1987) 381, and "Masks and Po- 
etry in Early Sparta," 89-98, on Spartan and Near 
aas including possible survivals of Phoe- 

acrifice (Pausanias, 3.16.9—11; cf. Por- 
Phyry, De Abstinentia 2.55.4 and Hughes. " 
Sacrifice,” Drews, AJP 100 (1979 EAT iis 
tan, Cretan, and Cartha ini ER x ts gae 
ver, Donor eae Binian constitutions; cf. Oli- 
' >b, and A. Snodgrass, Archaic G 
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-n and constitution admired by Greeks and Europeans, has , 
tion | 
popula 


| | recently. As on Crete, the disintegration of its On 
isins unt 7877 when the decline of local inde like aa 
st P is Assyrian Empire around 600 p.c. 14 But iod 
E ship with the Jews in the Hellenistic period, 146 
ement in the central Aegean repeats the Lakonia pa 
he island of Thera, some sixty miles north of c 

ng t Spartan colony in the archaic period and infrequently asse 
considered å E it offers a surprising concentration of evidence, beginr 
E E... E. its neighbor to the east, Anaphe, Thera is a major sc 
E. He OM of hydrothermal origin that produced Copper, lead 
k unusually high concentration." me resources available on bot 
A certain legends connecting them with the Levant. For example 
| stus (4.147), Thera's settlement was founded by Membliaros, son oj 
Swer of Kadmos but also the eponym of "Membliaros," the islar 
in: phe (Stephanos of Byzantion, s.v. 'Avágn; cf. schol. Pindar, Py 
Bs occupied Thera for eight generations before the adven tc 
in western Mediterranean settlements where Greeks followec | 
m 14 Material culture supports these testimonia for Phoeniciar 
pottery in shapes typical for Aegean (and western Mediter ar 
es appears in graves on Thera.!* One of these graves produced g 
examples from the Idaian Cave on Crete accepted as Oriental. 


suggests 
Wades with the 
Enclaimed their 
SPhoenician involv 
Pp the role of resources. T 


Il 


on Carving, 163-73, 225-62, 290- from Mem-bli-‘ar, see M. Astour, "G 
ersal of ivory craftsmen to new the Semitic World and Semitic Nar 
(e.g. Delphi, Ephesos) in the World," JNES 23 (1964) 197-98, alth 
ince of Spartan poets after sev- — for a West Semitic presence on the isl: 
hike Alkman and Tyrtaios. B.C.: Hellenosemitica, 113-28. On th 
ma, 107-10, on King Areioss Anaphe, see H. von Gaertringen, 
Maccabees 12.20-22; Josephus, 1899), 1:351-58; foundation legends 
27); a. Orrieux, "La parenté 142.49, 
in L'étranger dans le monde 9 E. Pfuhl, “Der archaische Fried 
/ 1988), 169-91; cf. S. Spvri- berge von Thera," AthMitt 28 (1903) z 
s of Gortyna and Crete.” 11, XX:4-5, XXII:4; cf. W. Culican, “I 
Bottles and Tripod Bowls,” Berytus 1 
“Sidonian Bottles,” Levant 7 (1975) 14: 
stream, RDAC (1984) 122-39, for these 
Cyprus and Crete. 


whoyi TS Vico "Avadns,” 
mal ores on Thera discussed 
ners in Thera and the Aegean 


red at Thera congress, Sep. 10 Pfuhl, AthMitt 28 (1903) 228, pl. 
enetic Map and text (p. 147, 1 


Bs. lead | 109). Beyer, Dreros und Prinias, 51, ca 
Monite: cf. p E m ores, jewelry “wohl Kretisch." New exam 
hoenician derivation a 2 ). Idaian Cave: Sakellarakis, in Early Gree 


, Membliaros” 181; L’Antro Ideo, 27, fig. 6. 
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iente objects, ! sewh 
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(act, Cretan pottery and metal finds, inclu ding > shap rt 
:dentified in central Crete, dominat imports in th 


orkshops ! 
abruptly in the early sixth century, with the disi 


decline of Assyria. As on Thasos, ‚loc respo; a 
the first experiments in monumental G Greek'seulptin 
arts inc ^ Their funerary tf unen M confirmed by the d iscovery c à 
marble- added in rock in the Thera cemetery. This c ontext for suck 
e mbe “hat the votive function of kouroi may be a le ater des 2 
minder ving early Aegean kouroi more closely related to other ar 2 
su leav under Oriental influence.’* ia. de R 
aa Oriental influence on Thera lacking in cult, where ! K | 
Mt the aítars of Poseidon and Athena (Theophra stos, Di nc , 
(fers other Near Eastern elements in aan Pere burial on The 
e masks that indicate on Cyprus, Crete, 8 e, Samos, Rhode 
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Neat Eastern Tl 


idia” rituals 
figure was imported from Sparta and may derive fro 


56), His Theran temenos features some of the earliest rock-cut inscript 
letter forms closely related to those from Sparta, C C rete, andi Mh 

by Phoenicians (Festos and Stephanus of Byzantiu n, S.V. “Avagn 
through geography or a cognate community, or bo hi the eae y bi 
the Semitic canon and have persuaded some scholar classical and Nea | 
Aegean home for the alphabet.’ As a Spani colc ont Thera shar 





is) Pfuhl, AthMitt 28 (1903) 238, fig. 81, from grave E eutherna in Crete 
89; Webb, Archaic Greek Faience, 44, no. 178, plus two 398-400) | suppor 
aryballoi on display (Thera Museum inv. nos. 1093, ture, defended b 
1094). Recent archaic finds from the same cemetery ir g of Sree 
include Rhodian, Cretan, and lonian pottery and two  '% Reporte 
(Cypriote?) bronze rod tripods: BCH 99 pop. 683- 184, pl. 227 
84, fig. 203; BCH 103 (1979) 605. = 91 (1987) 359 ( 

12 N. Kontoleon, "Theráisches," AthMitt 73 (1958) for these 
117-39; Richter, Kouroi, 45, no. 18a-d, figs. 97-102; J on Samos 
A. Brookes, "The Daedalic Sculpture of I "aa 55 Graffit 
85 (1981) 187. i. 

© ARq 12 (1966) 18, fig. 31; B. Ridgway, "Me di- 
terranean Comparanda for the Statues from Mont | 
l'rama," SSA, 2:64 (see Chapter 7, n. 44) for cor par phal 
anda from Punic Sardinia. Recent discoveries e | 
stone statuary in the early Iron Age cemetery at 
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ons, including homoerotic rituals.'? But the most ; 
Gent is the cult of Apollo Asgelatas on Anaphe 


i E | nsi tuu 
with 4 retan 1 


Ine 


transplant roll 77 eG, 129; cf. the "Aoyekaia festival: IG XII 3 
tions (IG XII ey epithet with the Babylonian healing dą 
brilliant © ~~ I make the god on Anaphe a direct witness to Of 
(Gula of E? " Eia the cult acquires a Greek foundation leg 
practice in Greeet 


the origins of the cult to the returning Argonauts. ™? 1 
= à pus ' SU pe rt Phoenicians on Thera, via Crete. Battos 
Adaitiona > 


of Cyrene in Libya, had as mother a Cretan princess from Axos, ne; 
E" E home to a Levantine community (see Chapter 6). The fo: 
En bey hor by Korobios of Itanos on Crete, a purple-fisher whose 
ssion point to a Phoenician identity (Herodotus, 4.151-53). Recent stud: 
Bibefore the foundation of Cyrene implies that minerals of Inland c 
d them.” Perhaps Phoenicians accompanied or even inspired the fir 
Lib: a, as they apparently introduced Greeks to the metals of Etruri; 
ally, an enigmatic passage in Tacitus has Semitic refugees feet 
Bference tempting to associate with the decline of archaic com nur 
2600 B.c. and an exodus to Punic territories farther west (Histori 
a insuli profugos novissima Libyae insedisse memorant, qua tem 
is pulsus cesserit regnis."^' The mixture of archaic pottery fou 


i 


© in Symposia, 111, com- '* Burkert, “Itinerant Diviners and Magic 
ncentration of archaic fea- Greek Renaissance, 118; Orientalisierende Epoch 
eh, Early History of the Al- "Oriental and Greek Mythmaking," in dnt 
at Cretans and Therans Greek Mythology, 24. According to U. Wilame 
mplay the alphabetic yllos von Epidauros, [Berlin 1886], 93), who | 
r al, Cadman letters, Burkert, “Asklepios” might even be involve 
Oriental derivation. 
j (London. |777). ™ Conon, Diegesis 49; Callimachus, Aetia 
Sparta and Crete, 7.19, 21; Apollonius Rhadius, 4.1694 ff; Apolla 
alth |Od are not 1.139 (9.26). A. Henrichs, “Three Approach 
C relan antece- Greek Mythography," in Interpretations of Greei 
Kothi, “The thology, 247, 269 n. 11, 270 n. 20. 
sage," JHS 


"S. Stucchi, “Problems Concerning the Con 
cnememos, 


of the Greeks to Cyrenaica and the Relations v 
n origins their Neighbors," MeditArch 2 (1989) 73-84; Bal 
nd izen, Chalcis-in-Euboea, 26 n. 79, on iron ores of Nor 


Africa. M. Fantar, "L'impact de la présence phé 


cienne et de la fondation de Carthage en Méditert 
née occidentale," in Studia Phoenicia 6:9-11, on ni ne 


nician expansion and colonization as an e 


xam le | 
Greeks. Pl 


M R, R. Stieglitz, “The Letters of Kadmos: Mythol 
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nen! S ih of such a route, aimed at The 
The next iy Boiotia, related in neo ga ze EY 
gubo? an recs richest mineral source outside of 
5 riod, they may have become viy rat ttr 2 ct 


o prosperity attested at P. 


d its early Oriental contac (ar 
y. then Thorikos shoulda nave = ir 
a ra affinities with Euboia and the Cycla Jade, es | 
kep! es times, with an independent culture i ir 
pe Tx Only after Kleisthenic synoikis 
ier in the early f fifth century do the for tu 
= iron and copper Ores of central Eubo es cte 
loration, however disputed their relations i ug tot 
ired some false e es such a: 
„ralis Historia 4.63- 64), the claim that ie C Chalki liar 
or (Strabo, 10. 3.6, 19.), and the nam ne e "Cha 
Ancient te have been disr mis niss sed fa 
working is M at Lefkandi in tenth-cent 
Chalkis and in southern Euboia.!^ Even more plentifu 
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i ! 71^ 


ogy. Archaeology and Eteocretan," in Fourth Cretol. g- 
ical Congress, 615. 

w2 G. Schauss, “Greek Trade along the North Af- 
rican Coast in the Sixth Century B.C." Scripta Medi- — 
lerranea 1 (1980) 21ff.; cf. his The Extramural Sanctuary " PE 9s 
of Demeter and Persephone at Cyrene, Libya. Finak R m ic 
ports, Volume Il. The East Greek, Island and Lacoman 
Pottery (Philadelphia, 1985), 96-107; Stucchi A Medit - con 
Arch 2 (1989) 73-84, and “Die archaischen grie dig 
ischen Vasen und die Kyrenaika: Importe, Imi 
onen und Einflüsse—Ein Überblick," in Ancient G reek 
and Related Pottery, 139-43, on Greek pottery in Li Dy 

‘ Geology: Metallogenetic Map, 142-43. ne 


101-9; 176, nos. 138-42, for iron and other ores 
Laureion, less known than its silver; Pernicka 
IRGZM 34, no. 2 (1987) 657—59; Stos-Gale and | 
SMEA #4 (1984) 170. ' 

^ Coldstream, in Phónizier im Westen, 263 
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ns northeast of Chalkis and the Lelantine f 

the mountat "nt reputation for Épya oıönpov (Callimachu: 
Hence Its ae <tathius on Dionysius, Periegeta 764). Gre 
gibrpovpyot. z metallurgists with this island, from a magic 
‘abe lat be 10.1.9, 447c) to the reputation of XaAkiöıkc 
and iron V mfi tigos. atrófmkrov (Aeschylus, frag 
E. Phoenicians on Euboia were purple-producing mollu 


of interest to P Ph *. had = s ^ 9» ^ 
à; oenicians give the islarn« 
Animalium 5.15); did murex, mines, OF d E 


: TT 
bo, 447), as with Kythera: | A 
ice attracted Levantine visitors to Euboia, they were rem 


who arrived with Kadmos (Strabo, 10.1.8) and “Dryopes” who E tl 
went to Cyprus (Diodorus, 4.37.2). The ancestors of je Gephyra 
Athenian branch included Harmodios and Aristogeiton, are descenc 
ns of Kadmos (Herodotus, 5.57; Strabo, 9.2. 10). Mythological figure: 
nderings of Kadmos and Io include Euboia in their travels (Hesiod; f 
us of all are references to Kouretes in connection with Euboia, a 
)nymous nymph, Chalkis (Strabo, 10.3.6, 19). These legendarı 
tains of cult and metallurgy in Crete, where they have plausibly 
ntine activity in both domains at the Idaian Cave (see n. 15774 
n familiar in the home of Kadmos (Korinna, frag. 654.1.12-18) 
"Oriental connections. ^ 
ology on Euboia has dispelled Greece's “Dark Age,” throu; 
fon Age burials at Lefkandi and Eretria, with evidence form 
y as the tenth century.” The cemeteries clustered near t 
: E tify to continuity in craftsmanship and imagination 
fy faience, ivory, bronze tripods, and other unmistakal 
‚Pfovenance.'” That these luxuries were not all impi 
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3, on found ` ; E 
undry de 7" Lefkandi 1; M. R. Popham, L. H. 


5-57 (45-49, on E. Touloupa, “The Hero of Lefkandi/ 
A ER. omg 169-74, and “Further Excavatit 
29 ^n oumba Cemetery at Lefkandi, 1981, BS 


21 . i 
. 2 (1987) 348; P. Themelis, “Die Nekropolen vor 
E Nord auf Euboea," in 


b Levante, 145-6; 
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oard buried at Eretria before 700 s.c. and the clay mold for a 
‚este » found at Lefkandi aa nn. ipe wo the inc kind x craftsmen buried with 
ols ol their trade on Crete v = Mens on ue In fact, the entire 
ably of material from central Eubola —ınclu ng the distribution of cemeteries and 
ssemD!. mplications—resembles closely the picture around Knossos examined b 
e Chapter 6). The similarity of material culture in these early ee: 
aves from their common foundation in the marketing of metals and manufactur- 
of perfume, and peram from common demographic ingredients (Levantine entre- 
T sti] with consistent patterns of settlement. The modern tendency to identify 
aps qs’ in Syria, Cyprus, xt Eus and even Euboia itself may be a mistake. 
ruboians sought rich iron ores in Seer and North Africa west of Utica, as Phoenicians 
-om Crete and Thera migrated to Libya (see nn. 160-62).!7* Those who initiated this 
jetwork of trade and settlement were not Greek, but Levantine, and the culture they 
helped sponsor was too mixed to call Greek.'7? The presence of Phoenician pottery in 
the Aegean before Greek (Euboian) pottery appears in Cyprus or the Levant means that 
traffic may have flowed from the East, before it did in the other direction. One antici- 
nates the discovery of Semitic inscriptions on Euboia, given the presence of Near East- 
i immigrants suggested in testimonia and archaeology. In the meantime, Lefkandi's 
wealth of Levantine material has inspired philologists to revive the Oriental origins of 
Greek epic, and even to postulate a "Euboian" Odyssey (see n. 170). 

The nearby island of Skyros must have welcomed similar craftsmen or their luxury 


products, according to spectacular gold jewelry in its Iron Age tombs."$ These finds 
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ische und geographische Grundlage,” Historia 8 
(1959) 257-83; rejected by Bakhuizen, Chalcis-in-Eu- 
boea, 25-26, as Euboian colonies in the eastern Ma- 
greb. Buchner, in Phönizier im Westen, 297 n. 40; Des- 


(1968) 133-35; Coldstream, in Phönizier im Westen, 
261-72, for the new Toumba finds (over 10,000 fa- 
ience beads, a bronze situla of Egyptian provenance, 
and other exotic grave goods). Popham and others, 
BSA 77 (1982) 247, and ARep (1988-1989) 118-19, on borough, Essays: Fitch, 27-40. 
their Near Eastern, especially Cypriote, connections; 175 See Desborough, in Essays: Fitch, 25-42, and 
Markoe, Phoenician Bowls, 125 n. 179. Cf. A. Charbon- D. Ridgway, in SSA, 2:175, and “The First Western 
net, "Le dieu aux lions d’ Eretrie,” ASAA 8 (1986) Greeks and Their Neighbors 1935-1985," in Greek Col- 
117-56. onists and Native Populations, 61-72, for “Euboean pi- 
n P, Themelis, "An 8th-Century Goldsmith's oneers'^ who may not be Greek; Graham, DHA 12 
Workshop at Eretria,” in Greek Renaissance, 157-65. (1986) 59, on misnamed “‘Euboean emporia." 
Gold: Bakhuizen, Chalcis-in-Euboea, 85 (cf. Strabo, 176], Papadimitriou, "Ausgrabungen auf Sky- 
5.4.9, 247c, on gold from Pithekoussai, the Euboian ros,” AA (1936) 228-94; V. Desborough, "A Group of 
colony on Ischia); Lefkandi I, 461-64, for gold jewelry Vases from Skyros,” in ETHAH, 55-58, and in Essays: 
and gald ores in southern Euboia (cf. Metallogenetic Fitch, 36, 39; Lefkandi I, 286; 1. Lemos and H. Hatcher, 
Map, text p. 229, nos. 149-51). “Protogeometric Skyros and Euboea," OJA 5 Md 
7 Pseudo-Scylax, Periplous 111, names "many 323-37; E. Sakellarakis, in Farly Sui iiri 
Naxian” islands (?), a harbor called Pithekoussai and 234. P. Kalligas, “H apxata 2Zxvpos, IN anh 
an island with a city called Euboia, opposite Psegas, N. Ti. lovAawBps: Acadégecs 1986-1989 (Athens, 


3 city west of Utica: H. Treidler, "Eine alte lonische 1990), 82-88. 
Kolonisation in numidischen Afrika—lhre histor- 
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—— 1. indirect evidence of Levantine contact, 
could be e neighbor, Boiotia, also offers 
iron Ores on a yee ds Skyros and Euboia int 
opposite in poena seer in Orientalia of the early Iron Age 
immigrants, but s Epis and Boiotia formed part of the same 
that eastern AHSA ver, 1100 and 700 s.c.7* What may have 
political Ec. metal ores and their Levantine occupants, mt 
C i A burials) connects Tanagra and western Crete 2 
terial ure : In all the discussion of Kadmos, n 
iron centuries earlier (see n. PA À d dit him wit} 
why he chose to settle in Boiotia, although Seci dE b 
ments such as the invention of bronze working at Thebes (Hyginus 
E ue a Boiotian poet is the first to mention the Idaian Daktyls anc 
fesiod, frag. 282) to those magicians of metal, who also discovered ir 
active on Samothrace. Other legendary craftsmen like “Telchinias’ 
to Boiotia (Pausanias 9.19.1) and contribute to major arts like ter 
bt the migration of the Gephyraioi from Chalkis to Tanagra, anc 
Herodotus, 5.57), followed an iron master, especially if their ni 
Astour argues. Their descendants keep furnaces at Larymme 
tracted from eastern Boiotia, more properly the landscape along 
includes ancient Lokris and modern Phthiotis.!7 Unfortunate 
natch those of Lefkandi, although sanctuaries like Kalapod 
ze and Iron Age activity, produced plentiful bronze and ir 
mos is better sought at Thebes when iron became a maj 
a 3 Of Greece reports ores 


EE us erze n Lokris und Skyros,” Geological 
E. | cal Studies 11.2 (Athens, 1954). S. C. Bakht 
“ | 5 E ci. Boiotian Iron,” in Second International C 
E Come AR Antiquities, Montreal, 1973 ed. J. 
Jeltion ofthe Geolog. : Schachter, Teiresias suppl. 2 (Montr 
aie E. Photos, “The Question of Meteor 
€ €n Attique et melted Nickel-rich Iron: Archaeological 


| 48 and Experimental 7 oe 
E. (1976. (1989, 405, Results,” World Archae 
a Ciementj um 
tile co tri- l penis, in Early Metallurgy in "ypr 
(1987) 1.99 lapodi); R, Felsch and others, 
SIB.(M. n mn weapons). Continuity ir 
Boiotian Archa; ka, “Late Mycenaean Trad 
ternazionale 4; y.  Terracottas," in Primo Congr 
| e from the p gia, 228-31. The perirr 


9, figs. 49-59, . *anctuary (Richter, Korai, 
TPA ) is a link to 
u Onia, Sa 


the Orientalizing ar 
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early t Herodotus (5.58) could Hang been | 
ara repo" rs on tripods perhaps from Cyprus, centurie 
maic?) le tablets most recently compared with tk 
or Linear ie introduced the cult of the Kabeiroi, th Sei 
to Samothrace, and probably tł in 
ane Eastern rituals involving processions 3 ith ith in mage 
to Near ‚ contemporary witness to Levantine at lence | 
DEE admits in his comments on Gre i apr 
as 3an frag. 2, D = Eusebius, hed ; angel 


nology (Philo, 


city’s most celeb 
closely modeled on Babylonian poetry and Ase ria n mag 
The northern Aegean offered the rictidtilfl niner 


22.2 a 
preneurs, esp 





ecially if one believes that the ' i “Che kidike 
and not from hypothetical colonists from C ralkis (St 





rated poem, the epic cyclen y of the Sever 


Thasos fits the pattern familiar in other P Phoenici jar se tler 


an offshore island lies convenient to me inla 
ley, in the Thracian peraea opposite Thası i 9! ist " larges! 
precious metals in the entire Aegean, ind > form 

in river sands, as well as ores in the Zkar 


get Pa 
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81 Astour, Edwards, and Billigmeier see Kadi os g 988) 172 
active in Mycenaean Thebes; the myth of Kadmo: sis 2 Na 
probably archaic (Vermeule, “Kadmos and the TA 
Dragon,” 177-88). S. Symeonoglou, The Topograph yo f landscape 
Thebes (Princeton, 1985), 64-83; A. Schachter, "Kad- - (1976-19; 
mos and the Implications of the Tradition for Boio- AW 
tian History,” La Béotie antique, ed. P. Roesch and Tradit 
others (Paris, 1985), 145-53. As Burkert points o ut(ci- eratur 
tation in n. 184, p. 40), Oidipous's grandfath ar 
link to Kadmos, La(m)bdakos, can hardly predate the P 
introduction of the letter "lambda" with the P Phoeni 
can alphabet: M. Jameson, “Labda, La mbda, Lal 
dakos," in Corinthiaka, 4. See Chapter 13 c e cla 
sical legend of Kadmos. sedis 

2 Kabeiroi: Astour, Hellenosemiti ca, 155-5 oe 
their Semitic derivation, WS n turies ago 
Scaliger; Billigmeier, Kadmos, CM th eir Pho 
relatives (Philo of Byblos: Eusebius, Praepa 

gelica 1.10.14, 38). Schachter, Cult its of Boiotia, 2: 
etc. On the Daidala festival and its N 
qualities, see Chapters 2, and 6. 

© See n. 170; P. Walcot, | 
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"v tite sands, a source of iron 
chiefly in gamme »"-— like the Phoenicians. | 
shore and con’ T he eleventh and tenth centuries B.C., ac 
Eo u-— nd Thrace. and remained significant in Otton 
E e of iron and gold available in the minerals'« 
porase e s mountainous interior.” At least one suc 

! aem the andent city of Thasos itself, on the acrop 
been disco‘ «s both a Phoenician cult of Herakles (Melga 
E in exploitation of Thracian and Thasian mines (67 
and — cR the Pangaion gold sources in the Thracia nf 
E. E. d. Pliny, Naturalis Historia 7.56; Clement, E 
E = archaeologists have expected full-fledged Phoeniciar 
E. activity and a sanctuary. Unlike in Spain, the archaeological'e 
] s on Thasos is surpassed by its legends and minerals. The cc 
br of iron. celebrated in the Byzantine passage at the head of 
^" e required 4 substantial settlement for processing metal ores; 
of the tvpe envisaged for obtaining obsidian from Melos® 
"Phoenicians may have left their mark on the island in other 
sanctuary of Herakles excavated by the French is neither early 
ubstz iate Herodotus's claim for a Phoenician cult. However 
ith cenbary) are under new excavation, and the possibility © 
Pon its late archaic temple is now admitted.** Outside of the 


i Phoenician ivories (Figure 26) and glass beads represente 


gae ind G. Weisgerber, © G. A. Wagner, E. Pernicka, W. 
m ida saf Thasos. H. Gropengiesser, “Nachweis antiken 
ES 0988) The Metallo- auf Thasos: Bestätigung Herodots,” Nai 
P 125-39) list Sty- ten 66 (1979) 613, and “Ancient Gold N 
eee and Thasos, sos,” Naturwissenschaften 68 (1981) 263-64 
-& É (Pp. 20-14}. E Pernicka, and G. A. Wagner, ‘Die C 
= d mülion tos men von Thasos,” in Wagner and Weisge 
er m zx Buntmetalleewinnung, 313-20. 
ead x E Muller, "La mine de l'acropole de 
aca. BCH suppl. 5 (1979) 315-44; ADM 
T. Kozeii, "La mine d'or de l'acropole de T] 
; and Weisgerber, Edd- und Bunt net 
ut 15-97 
Bunnens, i expansion phénicienne, 360-61 
Bi monilo, Bergquist, etc.) on tl 
0905, 8134. i the latest excavations, | 
A Pane... 770 (1986) 892-806; J. de 
tuary at Thasos” " vations in the Herakl 
Greek Cult Practice, 
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de of Artemis. ^? Im wx scs 
on Rhodes, also inspired lox 
_ Lions appear on ‘onan ' 
l examples of Aeolic "leaf" v 


calfbearer —€—— 28yb belong: 
e Near East.’ eu Thai in sculr 
as je art other gods, m | r 
«- the marble votive reliefs fro 1 en ‘Pryt 
S ut with a seated goddess, a Greek versic 
and Crete.!” The frequency 
iptions (cf. Pausanias, im 12 ), 
inyra, we survivals in tradition 
island—1most notably, the vct be 3 
ure l. 414)—suggest Semitic influence on re 
ae (Chapter 6). Moreover, the cult of Herakl 
of figures in relief on city gates as in North Syr rian cities 
world, outside of Herakles Alexikakos. It m nz int tair | 
protector of the city: Melqart, "Lord of the ( a 
wee new Phoenician settlements thr OU gho 
uit of a city goddess (Athena > njoyed ! 


LI 









= [vories reported in BCH 83 (1959) 775, fig. 1 Te 

ME. c. E. Salviat, "Lions d'ivoire orientaux à E 
^ BCH 86 (1962) 95-116; Boardman, Greeks Ow ; 

azs, 62 fig. 32, with a near twin d Cret = 
/Sakellarakis, L'Antro Ideo, 44 fig. 29); Carter Com Mp 
frory-Carving, 33, 89. Glass-paste bead, in t hape S 
of a human head, from the Artemision: | BCH 3 E 
(1965) 877-78, fig. 4 (from a fourth-century Y cul 
M. Seefried, Les pendentifs en verre sur noyau des pays 5 
de la Mediterranée antique (Rome, 1982), t | ype ai L 

™ First pointed out upon discovery by C. Picard i 
his report: BCH 45 (1921) 120-21, no. 5; c. A. Parr : 
"Le ‘Bon Pasteur.’ A propos d’une statu ie de a 
in Melanges Dussaud, 171-82. Cf. 1 No lorth Syrian 
leis, e.g. the ibex-bearer from Care ch emish (E. Akur 
gal. The Art of Greece: Its Orig s [New Yorl 
113, fig. 81, pl. 34 a). For id Orientalizing lion re 
(midseventh to early s h. century | 
B. Holtzmann, "Deux reli efa orientalisants « 
sos," in Archafe ka E iur 
2:73-77. Betancourt, ; "oic Style, 88-5 
tals. eo 

™ Bonnet, Melgc ; 
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.. t ventures abroad followed Levantine entrepreneur 
metals, 1 <p \nalogy to Thasos in terms of metals, cults, and le 
En ES od traditions have Kadmos introduce its mys} 
of Samothrace EGH 1 no. 4 F23) or at least become an initiate (Dic 
Gods (Hellanikos t his bride, Harmonia, at a festival here, as well a 
Ep 7n E. of Samos: schol. Euripides, Phoenician Women Jay 
Telephae E "Great Gods” themselves derive their name from 
E E E. 3 182). Kinship with a Boiotian cult of Levantine origin a 
BE bution to new cults at Samothrace, corroborated by ancien 
E. Kabeiroi and the Daktyls at Samothrace (Diodorus, 5.64.4; Cf Ph 
ius, Praeparatio Evangelica 1.10.14), anot 


m 
[^ 


her connection to Thebes, Crete 
les associated with metalworkers. Geology, once again, justified Levanti 


his island. It belongs to the same sulfide deposit formations that attra t 


to Thasos and Thrace, and iron in its magnetic form even played : 
hracian cult, presumably for its "magic" properties." 


ly, it remains to consider the coast of Asia Minor as a significant sphe 


activity, and not only as a predictable link in a maritime route fromil 
gean to the north, as in the Persians’ expansionist campaign. A foca 
history is Miletos, home not only to the greatest seafarers, merche n 
the archaic Greek world but to wise men of Phoenician ancestry like 
170). The testimony of Herodotus could be dismissed as mere Gr 
Orient, expressed through the attribution to sages of an Fasterr 


nong foreign wise men. However, grounds for taking Thales’ an 
ie also been admitted,’ 


i and he is not the only Ionian with 
memos gave his name to an early historian of Miletos (Diode 
p of Priene (called KaSpeiou according to Hellanikos), and 


pt of Melqart at Erythrai (Pausanias, 7.5.5-8). Several a ei 
KNOWN as Gore. 


i including Lydia (Stephanus of Byzantiut 
ld of the Paktolos, and Caria, whose mineral deposits (in t 
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See Pp. 109- pin... 7 
Ve Age Ae. m Bue dnos, 107-11; Samsaris, Klio 69 (1$ 
| ^ 1 9n Iron in cult at Samothrace. | 
"s. > ez, " i EL e 
YYUr tùs de N Le phénicien Thales et le synoeds 


testimonia en 43 (1974) 74-82, includes oth 
' "Negi ut Phoenicians in Ionia. W. F. Al 
Revolution ” Po » ors in the Greek Intellectual 
É I 
Early Greek Ph; ` 


losoph (1972) 225-42, and West 
| Sources of Ionian er and the Orient, on Near Eastern 
nm lo y. i 
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ula: see n 139) may have been attractive to Phoenicians. No won- 
he invention of the alphabet (FrGH 1 F20} 
ales that called inscribed letters rà ®orvirnıa (SIG? 38, 40 
d the title powıkoypapos to magistrates (IG XII.2, 96-97, EUN 


; the eastern 


ng these literary and epigraphical testimonia are archaic Orientalia 
comple primarily Cypriote and Phoenician imports at sanctuaries: Ephesos, Mi- 
Erythrai and Smyrna (Bayrakli), have produced the kind of 


etos; AR ations in bronze, ivory, and faience, common at the sanctuary of Hera 


on Samos- 7 Mor 
some beat ME 
25) whose blin 
| 1 Damascus, 
king ? 


by foreigners. 


Rh 


af Old smyrna 
a new style of 


e than just occasional imported trinkets dedicated by admiring Greeks, 
criptions from Oriental patrons. A bronze horse-bridle from Samos (Figure 
ker was found at Eretria was inscribed with the name of the ninth-century 
Syria; such objects may have been dedicated as well as transported 
i Cypriote sculptures and terracottas number in the thousands on 
j „des and Samos, and a life-sized example was dedicated at the sanctuary of Athena 
(Bayraklhi).’” Monumental responses to Oriental imports appear in the 
haic East Greek sculpture and architecture, including Aeolic capitals and 
drafted masonry inspired if not executed by Levantine craftsmen. Be- 


vond Orientalia predictable at major sanctuaries, Cypriote terracottas are frequent finds 


at towns 


" A. Bammer, "Spuren der Phöniker im Artemi- 
sion von Ephesus," AnatStud 35 (1985) 103-8, on 
Phoenician ivories and cult practices (horse, dog, and 
donkey sacrifices) at Ephesos; cf. R. Lebrun, ''Ana- 
tolie et le monde phénicien du IXe au [Ve siècle av. 
LC.,” in Studia Phoenicia, 5:23-33; E. Lipiński, “Phoe- 
nidans in Anatolia and Assyria (9th-6th centuries 
s.c.)," OLP 16 (1985) 81-84; The Anatolian Civilizations 
(Istanbul, 1983), 2:18-38, for Oriental/izing finds from 
Erythrai, Bayrakli (Smyrna), Ephesos, and Miletos, 
the latter rich in bronzes: a griffin protome, shield 
with lion’s-head boss, North Syrian plaque 
(W. Schiering, "Bronzescheibe mit Reliefverzierung, " 
IsiMitt 18 [1968] 149-56), and (Phoenician) Aegyp- 
laka: C. Weikert IstMitt 7 (1957) 126-32; cf. Board- 
man, Greek Overseas, 113, fig. 130. 

"H. Kyrieleis and W. Rollig, "Ein alt-oriental- 
ischer Pferdeschmuck aus dem Heraion von Samos," 
AthMitt 103 (1988) 37-75; A. Charbonnet, ASAA 8 
(1986) 117-56, for the blinker from Eretria. Kilian- 
Dirlmeier, JRGZM 32 (1985) 215-54. 

^ An estimated two thousand such statues have 
been found at Lindos and the Heraion on Samos: 
G. Schmidt, Samos VIII. Kyprische Bildwerke aus dem 


along the Knidos and Halikarnassos peninsulas.?! Some of these complement 


Heraion von Samos (Berlin, 1968); E. Gjerstad, "The 
Cypro-Archaic Life-Size Terracotta Statue Found in 
Old Smyrna," in Tenth International Congress of Classi- 
cal Archaeology, Izmir 1973, ed. E. Akurgal (Ankara, 
1978), 2:709-13. 

20 Betancourt, Aeolic Style, 50-57 on capitals and 
bases from western Asia Minor; V. Karageorghis, 
“The Relations between the Tomb Architecture of 
Anatolia and Cyprus in the Archaic Period," in Tenth 
International Congress of Classical Archaeology, Izmir 
1973, 1:361—77; C. Ratte, “Lydian Masonry and Mon- 
umental Architecture at Sardis," AJA 93 (1989) 274; 
see n. 110, on Phoenician drafted masonry. On East 
Greek sculpture, see J. Pedley, Greek Sculpture of the 
Archaic Period: The Island Workshops (Mainz, 1976), 46- 
59: newer finds in Archaische und klassische griechische 
Plastik, 1:1-91. 

201 W. Radt, "Kyprische Terrakotten auf der Hali- 
karnassischen Halbinsel," Siedlungen und Bauten auf 
der Halbinsel von Halikarnassos unter besonderen Berück- 
sichtigung der archaischen Epoche, IstMitt Beih. 3 (Tà- 
bingen, 1970), 265-72; A. Johnston and V. Wüson, 
“Cypriaka from Datça,” BICS 25 ( 1978) 33-34. 
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. -es and at Naukrais to suggest a regular 
Kr + Greece, marked by a trail of East Greek, 
Egyp 1 scia È and Attic pottery in the Levant, Dei 
from p! aye ath and sixth centuries) when East Greet 
pc, toa p <- a major reorientation in trade patterns to ani 
more numerous "PP spective on these contexts might coma 
ter. A new mo^ SE 1. asos, in terms of local Levantine Visitor 
Rhodes. iboa, ec that the Milesians became the great explote 
sources. !t | : 


- + and knew about places like Sardinia (Herodotus, 1.170). L 
— dini , klv and well from the Phoenidans, and took over; 
L E. z nen in the sixth-century Aegean once the Phoenici 
. E s. to the western Mediterranean after the fall of Tyre. 
; Aegean sites dose a tull cirde of Phoenician-generated industry and 
h EX cen the eleventh and the sixth centuries, from the decline of NV 
; Enlil the Persian wars. The kinship and vitality of these regional cer 
ibm concept of a "Dark Age," as if major cultural activity in Greece was 
Eric times and classical Athens. Without writing, monuments 
med a sufficent index of history, these ages look "dark" to modern 
ef ie'centuries may have been dominated by Levantine enterprise ii 

ayed willing apprentices and partners, in marriage as well as comr 
inturies, they absorbed innovations in religion, poetry, and polit 





ves in the transformations known as archaic art and culture: 
fon in this Aegean network coincides with the rise of Babylonia 
far East. With the fall of Nineveh (612 B.c.) and, after a longs 
p the Phoenician network lost its eastern terminus with As 
€ events is reflected in their awe at Nineveh's fate (Phoky 
wt the sixth century, the scarcity of Greek pottery in the E 
E Ors: this is when representations of "hippo" ships ( 
appear in the Assyrian world.22 Levantine opport 
 — ts and mercenaries, the Phoenicians turne 
| Beäiterranean network migrated to North Afric 
1 | E always their brightest pupils, 2 
—Cwhi it Egypt, the Black Sea, | 
TN ©). The sixth century is the: 
E. Ee by tyrants like Polykrate 
" named their sons after Egyptia 
Oriental mo 


Narchs, even modeled the 
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And the fourth population to intermingle in Crete they say to 
be a mixture of barbarians who adopted in the course of time 
the language of native Greeks. 

_Diodorus, 5.80.2 


LONG HISTORY of contact with the Near E 


ast throughout the se 
made the island a natural home for Daidalos, until Athe ians 


Ihe fifth century. During a lengthy and fruitful relationship with 
“been called Kaptor, a place where Kothar had a "throne" (set 

ansformation of Kothar/Daidalos epitomizes the experience ¢ 

Ure: dispersed, diverse, and deeply Orient 


) al for many centun 
jrated by Athens after the Persian ! 


wars. The island's intimi 
modem neglect, between the powerful command of “N 


p agination, and the quest for signs of "preclassica 
thaeology of Crete during the transitional centuries i 


irvival of Bronze Age palatial culture, or as “Protogec 


ture Orientalization.' For example, the island is alm 


«a 


este (in pottery) without th 
y Orientalizing decorative style bears t 
| E "i i diss., University of Pennsylv 
3 Chr” E y En statuettes anthropomorphe 
Submi- J.-C. Be du ille. millénaire au V. 
Kreta, a-Neuve, 1984); Lembesi, 


vov |, 

las; 1, no pursue traditional styles an 

<- Goddess E "A Protogegi 
ossos,” BIC 

logical it Might seem | 531 004 


hat the Cretans 
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;protogeometric B^' despite its most ungeometric, ornamental nature 
! M m , 


, name 4h Attic Middle Geometric styles, often on the same vase 3 Efforts to 
eat ic WI f 
xi > 


ER n discover more immedi — 

hi C Le to Minoan survivals yis in Greece, th on of InSpiration 
, motifs 10° rhe past“ Elsewhere in Greece, the early Iron Age has emerged as an 

(ras net no! | -H 1 ith i af e 

ie East, N ner than à transitional period, with its own "Iron Age phases instead 

n iont ratne : : ; 

depende" roto” parasites on earlier and later styles.5 This chapter will focus on 

EU 6 vor p „m - i : 

"t "sub ond Orientalizing experience during the age when iron determined that 
tc SUS al - : 

crete’ ip from the twelfth century until about 600 B.c.—as background for a new 
= ] pim . * e d 

relation? ae ‚he mythology of Crete, including Minos and Daidalos. 


Qu irte d previously, the iron resources of Crete may have attracted Levantine 
2 even after catastrophes struck the Near East and the Aegean around 1200 B.C. 
attenti N 5, nn. 75-77, 175). These resources help explain why western Crete, in 
e Chaj was still adopting Near Eastern forms such as the larnax in the Late Bronze 
EHE developing them into a local industry exported to Boiotia, a sister province 
gt rich in iron. Iron-bearing stones are reported on Mount Ida in antiquity by Pliny 
Naturalis Historia 37.130), who also attributes the discovery of iron by the "Daktyls" on 
yet Ida on the authority of Hesiod, as if the primacy of Cretan ironworking was 
amiliar in Boiotia, an area endowed with similar metal ores. These resources not only 
inspired legends about Daktyls, Kouretes, and Daidalos himself but determined the lo- 
cation of Iron Age [sic] cities in Crete (Map 1, inset), as observed by Faure.” Settlements 
represented by cemeteries in the Knossos area, the Mesara plain (Gortyn and Kommos), 
around the bay of Mirabello from Dreros to Itanos, and the slopes of iron-rich Mount 
Ida share a pattern of interaction with the Orient. These areas of Crete apparently 
stayed in contact with Cyprus through Subminoan and Protogeometric times and never 
stopped "Orientalizing." Their Eastern contacts merely retracted, then revived with the 
new network supplying Assyria with iron (as traced in Chapter 5). For several centuries, 
resident craftsmen from the Near East (North Syria and Phoenicia) may have practiced 


their skills in Crete. 
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been toying with freehand orientalising motifs before Ausgrabungen in Tiryns 1982/83," AA 103 (1988) 227- 
they had formed a proper Geometric style!” 43. The phenomenon of “Sub-Mycenaean” continues 

> As analyzed by Coldstream, “ ‘Bilingual’ Greek to attract debate: P. A. Mountjoy and V. Hankey, 
Amphorae from the North Cemetery of Knossos,” in "LH IIC Late Versus Submycenaean. The Keramei- 
EIAAIIINH, 335-39. kos Pompeion Cemetery Reviewed," Jd] 103 (1988) 1- 

‘t Despite its title, J. N. Coldstream's "Some Mi- 37. 
noan Reflexions in Cretan Geometric Art," in Studies * Pliny, Naturalis Historia 7.197: "ferrum [invenisse] 
in Honour of T. B.L. Webster, ed. J. Betts, J. T. Hooker, Hesiodus in Creta eos qui vocati sunt Dactyli ldaei," and 


and J. R. Green (Bristol, 1988), 2:23-32, concludes the Suda registers a poem mepi ra» ‘Idatwy Aax- 
r(AGv among the works of Hesiod (frag. 282). 


7 Nouvelles localisations des villes crétoises,"' 
KrChr 17 (1963) 16-23; "Les minerais de la Créte apy 
tique,” RA (1966) 45-78; “Les mines du roi Minos, 
in Fourth Cretological Congress, 1:150-68. 


that Oriental sources, especially Cyprus, are domi- 
nant by the ninth century. 

‘E.g. at Tiryns: Kilian, in Problems in Greek Prehis- 
tory, 199; cf. A. Papadimitriou, “Bericht zur früheis- 
enzeitliche Keramik aus der Unterburg von Tiryns: 
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«o settle lingering doubts by daiming thesi 
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unhabin took the bold step of reassigning them to Orient 
reafter trained Greek apprentices.™ The fate o 


scholarship follows a pattern in classical attitudes toward the Jn 
ster. votive bronzes from Mount Ida vessels; 
he shiclds—remain the most dramatic evidence for Levantir 
ES The workshop that produced the special tympanon shields for th 
sin the seventh century, but is su icceeded by specialists in bron: 
Beas, and cuirasses) dedicated at regional sanctuaries in Cocke 
maass (Figure 33).” The veste of these metal workshop | 


naps of Greek and Oriental bronzes in terms of their tin ame 
results agree with technical evidence from workshop site 


G3, on te Lon c Mour Dunbabin, Greeks and Their Eastern 
Ehe large mon wheel from the followed by Boardman, Cretan Collec 
Dus Alterümer zuf Kretz ll 138, 151: Canciani, Bronzi orientali, 13 
v AMI. UZ 68), and mens chypriotes dans les bronzes cre 
B Aus. Pigrmage from période orientalisante,” in Relations | 
a e. and Crete, 269-78 (Cypriote). Blome, | 
7275, on the earty 15-16, and Markoe, Phoenician Bowls, 
Ec that the shields were made in Crete 
m ™  muence of imported models if not m. 
0885) 55- © Boardman, CAH II.3, 225-27; Mar 
769-904, on — Boris. 110-17, 123-24. 
? Hoffman. Early Cretan Armorers (I 
x fa Arkades and related Cretan bronzi 
*: d mg the mitra from the Schimmel C 


trated ın Figure 33). 
hei 5 Boardman. Cret 
E Oxford, 141. 
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BCH 107 (1963) 111. 
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onze repoussé reliefs were locally repaired and reworked into a 
i -ace elements and technical analysis agree with the stylistic fea- 
d Orientals at work in Crete; all point to a steady supply of ma- 
x cast and constant imitation, by Greek craftsmen, of Oriental arti- 
sin may even have survived in an ancient termus technicus, 
set BT Hesychius provides the following gloss of a word 
options of the Orient: 


tz is KPHTEZ 


«t shield,” among the Cretans. 


|. (vw Cretans may have used the word xadpos as a common noun for Certain 
J s caponry. Since the seventeenth century, philology accepts the name of 

BP ^ .a Greek equivalent of Semitic "ODM," meaning essentially “the easterner" 
M ental.’ The expression Kadynıa ypáupora in fact indicates that the adjective 
_ «ed interchangeably with ®oıwrıxnıa to describe the letters of the Greek alphabet. 
pay ee :8unuwux is no more denominative than éaiéaAca, and need not be de- 
2.24 from Kadmos and his legendary role in the transmission of the alphabet. Instead, 
^ name and adjective derive from the same term for “eastern,” just as Daidalos per- 
-«i&es but does not explain the origin of words related to his name. If the common 
~ «aduos is derived from the Semitic root and is used to describe Oriental novelties 
well as newcomers, the Cretan application of the word to certain types of metal 
»aponry means that the Greeks themselves may have identified such artifacts, by 
ime, as Oriental." The role of these shields in hiding infant cries (birth of Zeus, or 
vath of sacrificed infants? [n. 21]) makes them Eastern in cult terms, as well. This un- 
usual convergence between style, ritual, scientific analysis, and nomendature in ne- 
glected testimonia provides encouragement, if not a methodological model, for detect- 
ng not only Orientalia manifest to the modern eye but their acknowledgment in 
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bronze,” BCH 110 (1986) 121-36. 

17 (1961-1962) Chr. 115, pis. 129, 130; 

P, E ntıke Bronzetechnik. Kunst und Handwerk an- 
rainlder Mugi 1985), 102-3, fig. 64. 


admos, 78-79 n. 72: Billigmeier, "um 73- 

n the three-consonantal root, which means “that 

» before, in front" and indicates the east in a 

"ure onented [sa] to the rising sun (cf- Hebrew 
^77. gadmomot), An alternate Indo-European 
-*nvation favored by Boisacg, Frisk, and many das- 
cst presumes a root related to xéxac par Edwards, 
— ms, 78-79, Dombrowski, Europa, 111 nn. 359-66 


7 





(cf. the double derivation. Greek and Semitc. for 
"Europa," discussed in these passages subse- 
quently). 

Y Edwards, Kadmos, 79 n. 72. cautions that “it is by 
no means certain that the proper name Kaßuos has 
the same origin [as the common noun xáBgos]" 
A. Schachter Kadmos and the Implications of the 
Tradition for Bosotian History," in La Béotxe antaque, 
ed. P. Roesch and others, (Paris. 1965), 151-52, ates 
Iure salen ae plait i cir? 

" to the Argive “Aspis,” as names for atadeis 
us pst ti 
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ved investigations at the Idaian Cave are increz asin | 
+h bronze, gold, ivory, faience, and amber ar 
‚n be traced back to the Early Bronze Age and sts, 
E a ea period. i? Complementary finds at t t 
t occupation since LM III, then a rise in the qua 
E cnt the evidence from the cave, as if t the 
Br aha partnership, from the ninth toits sixth 
also home to the ` ‘throne” of Zeus as well as his birthplace 
infant sacrifices in myth, was sacred as the locale for Minos’s con 
imported cult figures like Herakles Daktylos, associated with Tyr 
associated with cave/cult and iron ores demonstrate a pattern t pie 
art, imported and local Orientalia stimulate monumental versio n 
stone, the first "Daedalic" statues.? Axos developed an early law c code 
Cities, and may have profited in legend from its proximity to Mo t] 
scquired the laws from Zeus (Plato, Laws 624b). In the seventh centur 
as active in Aegean commerce and colonization: the mother of Batt 
inder of Cyrene, was from Axos, and another Theran, a merchant nam 
a resident of this city (Herodotus, 4.151-53). Like their cousin Korot 
fisher from eastern Crete who led the Therans to Cyrene (Chapte 
present a class of merchants and explorers who inherited the Brc 
ne Keftiu, with all its Levantine connections. 
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ja Triada, and a harbor town at Kommos in the Bronze Age 
to attract Levantine interests in the Dark Ages, possibly as 















Héraclés Dactyle de Crète,” in Studia 
40. S. O'Bryhim, “Hesiod and the Cu ire 
stracts, 1990, 185), on infant sacrifice an 
Cave. On Minos and Zeus, see Chapter € 

7 Davaras, Statue aus Astritsi: Adams, ( 
Sculpture, 35ff., for the statues from Eleut 
Astritsi; me Bildwelt Kretas, 46, pl. M 
sie-Eschbach, "Bemerkungen zum Torsc 
tritsi/" AA (1982) 487-91; Stambolides, BSA 


398-400, on new limestone statues tomi le 
cemetery, - 
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2 C = 
reta Antica, 121-201, for Italian excave ‚a 


Phaistos and Hagia Triada; J. Shaw and oth 
Fo en Triangle in South Central Crete: omn 
ia riada-Phaistos, Scripta Mediterranea en 

Ports in Hesperia 1977-1982, 1984, and 
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3 Copper ingot in Bronze Age levels at Kommos: - Sai u 
T. Stech, in Prehistoric Production and Exchange, 100- 26] 
105. V. Watrous and others, discussion in Scri ta 
Mediterranea 6 (1985) 13-18. Cf. seventh-century iron 
ingot: Hesperia 53 (1984) 283; BCH 108 (1984) 833-35, 
fig. 183, and Levantine pottery with parallels from | 
Halikarnassos, Rhodes, and Cyprus: Hesperia 53 1960 
(1984) 278-79. Apollo Amyklaios is attested at Gor (n vil 
and postulated at Kommos: Willetts, in Relations be- - 
tween Crete and Cyprus, 240, citing Shaw, Hesperia 47 
(1978) 152-54. M. Shaw, “A Bronze Figurine of a Man 
from the Sanctuary at Kommos, Crete,” in EIAATI- 
INH, 371-82, for a figure with Near Eastern features 
and “Two Cups with Incised Decoration fro n Kom: 
mos, Crete" AJA 87 (1983) 441-52, for local imit: 
tions of Oriental metal vessels, — E 

5J. Shaw, “A Phoenician Shrine at Kommos," A; 
3] (1987) 297. "Phoenicians in Southe a Crete | 4 
73 (1989) 165-83. Cf. P. Riis, “Tell Sukas,” in Phö 
MAT fig. 11; Mun in. | H 
yu e i we bull foun dose ig | omme il 
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2-42. R ge | Open Cultic Place,” BASOR 24; 
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present personalities like Thaleta who introduce 
specifically to Sparta, where ritig ‘on like the m 
milar debt to the Orient. The city’s religiou: 
sophisticated as its early civic institutions, and as evocative of N 
city is also rich ın legend and cult, and in represe AA of yth 
in Crete associated with Europa, for whom the Hellotia festival wi 
celebrated, and it also contributes to the Knossian genealogy of } 
who married a Gortynian woman It some legenti - 
Halfway between Gortyn and Knossos lies Prinias, sharing t Ye sc 
Ida with Gortyn and equally precocious in its developmen of Mont 
Bhd architecture. Twin buildings on the akropolis resemble shrines 
li... but exceed them in their monumental form and sculptural de 
Bostates with sculpted reliefs of armed warriors on horseback (Figure 
pmay have formed an orthostate course along the exterior walls of “Te 
Tate lintel bearing two seated goddesses above, a frieze of panthers c 
| female figure on the soffit, spanned the temple's door forming a trar 
‘Crete’s unusual early temples, in part a Subminoan survival, make 
want, especially with relief sculpture so evocative of North Syria 
{series of limestone stelai with incised figures of women and war 
he akropolis but probably used as funerary markers (Figure 31). TF 
under excavation at Eleutherna (n. 22), with its built stone e 
Iree-standing and relief sculpture, makes the Prinias stelai m IT 
al votive. Their technique of manufacture suggests the same 
n toreutic or incised metal into soft stone observed in Brot 
ait Grave stelai) and characteristic of the way meta ar 


on Gortyn 
to (‚reece 
5, n. 143) show a 5l 


E na, pl. XXXII, 212; Tempio A di Prinias ed al formarsi degli or 
2yinology: The Meet- e ionico," in Antichità Cretesi, 2:89—119. The 
` E Eo alle! for a small temple on a peak with alta I 
E. an race may be at Tell Sukas in Phoenicia: 

Í 94, "Griechen in Phónizien," in Phönizier im Westi 
45, fig. 11; Muhly, in Ebla to Damascus, 270. ( 
25: Burkert, Greek Religion, 89. E. Samw 
‘Greek ‘Hearth-Temples’: An Alternative Inte 
ion,” AJA 92 (1988) 279-80, considers Crete 
Age temples to be civic dining-rooms, like pry 
ei © Aries tov Ilpıvıa, 62-7 
E. Mu Cretesi, 2:120ff., for t 
EE a ^ Adams, Orientalizing Sculpture 
Bron welt Kretas, 48-49. Vermeule, Gree 
E | ze Age, 90-94, on compa ble B A 
"^ Mques; cf, the bronze P es e; Pronzex 
£Orgoneion from Dre 
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DAIDALOS IN CRETE 157 
vements in sculpture and architecture at Prinias are linked t 
[het ^ | (hat begins In Geometric times and shows Oriental connections as eiit 
, settle | e Knossos. Some five hundred meters northwest of the akropolis of Prinia 
| ose at y where 680 burials took place between the thirteenth centu d à 
jies 4 gore « prinias at the inevitable Cretan terminus around 600 B.c. us nE 
_emation s laid in rock-cut pits and inhumations in tholoi or echo gute M 
ck, complete with dromos, and lined with ashlar blocks, or in rectangula 
at of rubble, against a tumulus. The latter combine inhumation and ei 
‚the head is buried separately, D the body is cremated) and their offerings are 
T aracteristic of early Cretan Orientalizing art in painted pithoi, terracotta figurines, and 
„old „rnaments.” Most unusual e eighteen burials of animals, including a team of 
© crificed in connection with funerary rites and burials of smaller animals such 
«s dogs. highly evocative of Oriental ritual.” 
This continuous, prosperous, and sophisticated (Orientalizing) community at Prinias 
compares closely, especially in pottery and jewelry, with the Iron Age history of Knos- 
sos, whose remains stem predominantly from burials. Hundreds of graves include Mi- 
ngan tholos and chamber tombs still used during Subminoan and Protogeometric times 
from the eleventh century through the archaic period.” Cremation appears in this re 
munity in the tenth century, then prosperity revived the level and quality of luxury 
imports, including Levantine metalwork, by the ninth century. Local industry imitating 
exotica, specifically perfumed ointment and its containers, appears near the time of its 
companion industries on Rhodes and Euboia.? The most glamorous of these local in- 
dustries was in gold, according to a set of jewelry and a "jeweler's hoard” buried in a 


reused tholos tomb at Khaniale Teke near Knossos.“ According to Boardman, the de- 


NENNEN | |J 
1985) 65-70. 

% Boardman calls archaic Knossos “a city of the 
dead” (CAH III.3, 229). For a synthesis, see Cold- 
stream, “Dorian Knossos and Aristotle's villages," in 


Aux origines de l'Hellénisme, 312-22; The Formation of 


a z 1 chie 
or ar haic a 
I! Jat 





its limestone counterpart: BCH 60 (1936) 251, fig. 20, 
and 270-74, pl. xxix. 

3 G. Rizza, “Gli scavi di Prinias e il problema delle 
origini dell'arte greca," in Un decennio di ricerche ar- 





cheologiche. Quaderni de la ricerca scientificà 100 (Rome, 
1978) 1:85-137; ""Prinias nelle fasi geometrica e orien- 
lalizzante/" ASAA 61 (1983) 45-51; “La Necropoli di 
Siderospilia," in Creta Antica, 238—56. 

* Rizza, in Creta Antica, 250-56; “Ceramiche figu- 
rate di Prinias," in Antichità Cretesi, 2:153- 60. 

7 G. Rizza, “Tombes de chevaux," in Relations be- 
tween Crete and Cyprus, 294-97, for their eastern Med- 
iterranean connections; cf. L. Day, “Dog Burials in 
a Greek World,” AJA 88 (1984) 21-32 (Crete and 

bs to which now add Ashkelon in Israel). For 
survivals of these practices in Sicilian tombs: 
a Rizza, “La necropoli di Butera e i rapporti fra Si- 
cilia e Creta in eta protoarcaica,” Kokalos 30-31 (1984- 


the Greek Polis: Aristotle and Archaeology, 20-22. 

* Coldstream, in Phönizier im Westen, 268-69; 
RDAC (1984) 122-39. 

4 Boardman “The Khaniale Teke Tombs, II,” BSA 
62 (1967) 56-75, esp. 63-67; cf. earlier report in BSA 
57 (1962); Cretan Collection in Oxford, 131-38 (shields 
and Teke jewelry); “Orientalen auf Kreta,” in Dadal- 
ische Kunst, 14-25; CAH III.3, 222-26; Coldstream. in 
Phönizier im Westen, 267-68. However, other scholars 
(e.g., Lembesi, BSA 82 [1975] 173-75; Beyer Dreros 
und Prinias, 49, 50; Blome, Bildwelt Kretas, 12) have 


reclaimed these finds as Greek works. 
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ceased was an immigrant artist in a works gum active on rete f 
nie for the jewelry found in the Idaian Cave as well asina 
ery at Fortetsa. These Cretan finds can now be compared with ea 
gold jewelry from Attica and Euboia to reconstruct a scenari X 
might have learned from Oriental mast An expansion of 
around Knossos toward the coast, as indicated by new cemeteries dis 
ace area and not just reused Minoan tombs, has been connected witht 
Anew harbor in the ninth century. As at Kommos, the harbor towr 
Blace-area outlives the palace, to become a critical Iron Age nexus m 


Ah 
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[Phoenician trade in response to the Assyrian Empire. L 
ihe Khaniale Teke finds are complemented by other metal finds frc r 
Knossos, such as the bronze belt from Fortetsa with its “Ass yriani 

ity siege. A limestone relief from the same site and one from Khan | 
duplicate the scene on this belt so closely as to reinforce the mutual de 
the sphere of Assyrian influence, perhaps through Syrian craftsme 
Aze and stone reliefs reinforce the technical relationship between On 
sf work and archaic monumental limestone imitations, suggested ir 
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Even more impressive, and more Oriental, is a large limestoneh 
pot Zeus Thenatas at Amnisos, a port of Knossos. Details such a 
aid eyes of a different material anticipate local Cretan style witho 

zdalic” but derived from Syrian conventions.* The unusual arci 
with a monumental terrace or altar and large stone eagles fe} 


re of early archaic experiments in Orientalizing archite 
adary builders in addition to Daidalos.* ^ 


A 
century Goldsmith's excavation reports by Coulson, Day, anc Ges 
rer Renaissance, peria 52 (1983) 389-420; 54 (1985) 327-55; § 
Sram. in Phönizier — 355. 87. 57 (1988) 279-301. d 
E E Br "Men “ Adams, Orientalizing Sculpture, 8-13, conc 
= = ners that: "Oriental immigrants . . . must have arri 
mn he ral occasions and from various parts of : 
E syran-dominated Near East" (p. 13, also appr 
Dorian Knossos dde transmission of the alphabet); cf. Blom 
im d Miele. con AREE 7-8, fig. 2, pl. 3:1-2, dates reliefs a 
atong with the Dreros statues) to the late eigh 

rtan Tombs E The Beginning of Greek Sculpture. 
7,14- « aktika (1936), 83 fig. 2; AA (1937) 224 


> 

0-12, pl. cde Roman levels). Adams, Orientalizin; 

EN o attributes its inlaid eyes and massi 
E 9 a workman from 


i Iron A ia, e 
atolia, or Urartų.” ge North Syrie 
= Excavation re 


rinatos, "Ey; iain in Praktika, 1930-1938; 
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sections On Crete were dramatically escalated over a decade ago by th 
orienta! con onze bowl inscribed in Phoenician letters, found in a reused a 
gove” i ^ in the Teke cemetery of Knossos. Attic pottery in the tomb and is 
mb (Tom m bowl and burial in the early ninth century, its letter forms Mee 
ie ie" making the Teke bowl the earliest Phoenician inscription in hens 4 
vas 47 [f we assume this personal possession inscribed with the name ET 


» Cz rdınla ; : 
outside 74 4s buried with him, the Teke bowl, like the jeweler’s burial from the 


az. owner W 
cemitic a shows Oriental immigrants lived and died in Crete around the turn 
"E belongs to a scattered corpus of inscribed Oriental bowls van 
gocument the migration ot Semitic craftsmen throughout the Mediterranean.* Most im- 
the Teke inscription means that the Semitic alphabet was in circulation in the 
Aegean around 1000 B.C., although the earliest Greek adoption of such a writing system 
presently dated before the later eighth century. 

Epigraphers east and west have long suspected that the Greek alphabet grew from 
long periods of experimentation and adaption, not a sudden innovation.» Crete enjoys 
several claims to be the first home of the Greek alphabet. Local historians and lexicog- 
raphers attest to the island's reputation for early writing (Dosiadas, FGrH 458 F6, 468 F 


1: Photios, Suda s.v. Powviıkeia ypåupara), and modern comparisons of early Cretan 





same ce 
the millenniu m. 


ortant, 


cannot be 


-ay£vovs Èv “Apyvo@,” KrChr 7 (1953) 258-66. K. Da- Crète. Une reconsidération,” in Studia Phoenicia 
varas and O. Masson, “Cretica: Amnisos et ses 5:181-94. Bronze Age forerunners: see Chapter 5, n. 
inscriptions,” BCH 107 (1983) 383-401. New investi- 21 Italy: Markoe, Phoenician Bowls, 72-74; M. Heltzer, 
gations make this site more likely to be the main port TA Recently Discovered Phoenician Inscription and 
of Knossos: J. Schafer and others, "Neue Forschun- the Problem of the Guilds of Metal-casters," and 
gen der Universität Heidelberg in Amnisos, 1983- R. Barnett, “Phoeniaan and Punic Arts and Handi- 
85,” in ®IAIA ENH, 3:44-82. Scháfer's reluctance to crafts: Some Reflections and Notes,” both in Studi 
admit Oriental influence in Late Bronze Age Aegean Fenici e Punici, 119-23, 18-26. At least one silver bowl 


architecture (AA [1983] 551-57; Chapter 5, n. 45) probably made in Italy is inscribed with the name of 
its maker: B. d’Agostino and G. Garbini, “La patera 


would not encourage comparisons to Syria and Phoe- 
orientalizzante da Pontecagnano riesaminata," StEtr 


nica. 
© Reported by H. Catling, ARep (1976-1977), 11- 45 (1977) 51-62. 
14; M. Sznycer "L'inscription phénicienne de Tekke € O. Murray, Early Greece (Sussex, 1980), 91-94; 
prés de Cnossos," Kadmos 18 (1979) 89-93; F. Cross, Naveh, Early History of the Alphabet, 184: “The antiq: 
Newly Found Inscriptions in Old Canaanite and — uity of the Greek alphabet is not a question of epig- 
ard Phoenician Scripts. II: An Archaic Phoenician raphy alone; it is also, and primarily, a historical is- 
Inscription from Crete," BASOR 238 (1980) 15-17, sue.“ 
and "Phoenicians in the West: The Epigraphic Evi- s Naveh, Early History of the Alphabet, 175-86; B. Is- 
dence,” in SSA, 2:118, 125-26 n. 12. Boardman,  serlin, "The Antiquity of the Greek Alphabet," Kad- 
or Overseas, 37, fig. 6; Coldstream, in Phönizier im — mos 22 (1982) 151-63. For a Bronze Age claim: M. Ber- 
Westen, 263, 271-72. Earlier dates for Attic Protogeo- nal, “On the Transmission of the Alphabet to the 
metric would reconcile epigraphy and pottery: cf. Aegean before 1400 B.C.," BASOR 267 (1987) 1-19; 
Saltz, "Greek Geometric Pottery in the East,” 288, and others dismiss the Teke bowl: R. Wachter, "Zur vor- 
A. Yannai, "Raising the Dates of Greek Protogeo- geschichte des griechischen Alphabets,” Kadmos a 
metric?" AJA 86 (1982) 292. (1989) 19-78. See Chapter 5, nn. 25-28, for other dis- 


“ G. Falsone, “La coupe phénicienne de Fortetsa, coveries and scholarship. 
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ith Phoenician inspire confidence in these clain 
ragraph” divisions, as well as letter fc 

dition that Crete learned its letters first. For xa t e d 
E. E. ^d ars in the Dreros law code, Cretan digammar 
E T0625 and a right-to-left direction in writing 
E E eor as if Semitic influence were persistent;»- À 
b. ] Bu morphology points to close and early testimony o 1 Cr - 
3 ind their users. Just as most Greeks called the alpfiaiee % "hc 
buted their invention or adoption to Kadn ang his Phoenicia 
fee who could wnite as TOLWLKAOTQL, “phoenia a as if the 
lv letters as well as the letters themselves associated with Phoeniciar 
ie mitra allegedly from Arkades (Afrati) reused as a plaque for al 
3500 s.c., one Spensithios 1s established as roıvıkaoTas of the city 
Were accorded him and his descendants, in exchange for his duties: 
Kai pvapovevfeyv Ta 0óapócux ... Ta TE Aa Kal TaVvOpamtva, 
fy and remember the city's [decisions] . . . both sacred and secu 
by Spensithios has been equated with that of the ypauuorevs at At 
lies that it was Phoenicians, in Greek areas, who first adopte d the 
Zuage and lent their names to letters and their execution. More 
is closely with that of Near Eastern secretaries (to be discussec 
d that he enjoys special status as a foreign worker, not as? 
date of the Teke bowl, Greeks could have learned to call the 
Keia ypapyora and the art of writing roıvıkaleıy as earl 
before they adopted the practice themselves. In fact, a long 
Gomain of Phoenicians, alone, before Greek imitation, nigh 


letter scripts W 1 


Ie provenance of the Spensithios decree, Arkades, proc 
OF s and imitations in a cemetery distinctive in burial cust 
d the Oriental significance of the Teke jewelery deposit 


^ and Jeffery, 
> eek Views,” 


reduce these words to color terms (G. Edwarc 
R. Edwards, "Red Letters and Phoenician Wr 
Kadmos 13 [1974] 48-57) or judicial ones (A. J. B 
m... “Notes on the Spensithios Decree," Kadmos 14 
' 8-41, argues for a derivation from mou) have 
defeated: G, p. Edwards and Ruth B. Edwards 
Meaning and Etymology Of Tro.w.kaa Ts, Kad 
(1977) 131-40; cf. Edwards, Kadmos, 23, 112. 
“H. Van Effenterre, "Le contrat du trav 
E Spensithios,” BCH 97 (1973) 31-46; 
E. ia fepe Spenrilhios Decree and Archa 
, "Atus/" ZPE 74 (1988) 159-65. 
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burial practices at Arkades, eccentric even within the spectrum 


re 5 j 
fire" variat on». we 
creta? ‘on tO the local traditi 


ce metery Oo 


. 46 read 
stoms 9 : 
£ ves aS North Syrians, 


struction by ie | 
purial customs Wit 
dans, Greeks, 

„tterns-” Other grave go 
bronze bowls, 
work found ear 
the bron 


this ar 


\ form of secondary cremation, sometimes in double vessels 
on of cremation or inhumation in tholoi and chambers: 
se curious burials in seventh-century Crete, where one vessel 
comes from North Syria, according to Boardman, specificall 

( Carchemish. Claiming that people do not imitate alien Map 
ily as decorative motifs, Boardman identified the occupants of the Afrati 
perhaps even migrants from the Carchemish area after its de- 
Assyrians.” Although scholars now hesistate to identify changes in 
4h ethnic affiliations, other Mediterranean cemeteries where Phoeni- 
and natives intermarry and interbury in this period demonstrate similar 
ods from Arkades point to the East, such as Cypro-Phoenician 
and this area of Crete also specialized in clay imitations of exotic metal- 
lier and elsewhere in Crete.°® The city's chief sanctuary and source of 
ze armor (considered later) had a set of buildings probably meant to display 
mor, otherwise eccentric to Greek sacred architecture. Monumental architecture 


„f Oriental inspiration 1s indicated in a stone palm capital of Egyptianizing style built 
into a tholos tomb (Figure 29).” 

Thus the Arkades cemetery demonstrates not only Levantine influence but a distinc- 
tion in genre, rites, and imports from Knossos or Eastern Crete. This pattern agrees 
with the implications in epigraphy and monumental art of a constant but varying rela- 
tionship with the Orient, whose immigrants arrived from several Near Eastern locales, 
settled in different ways and interacted with local culture along lines outside formal or 
political colonization. This discontinuity in immigration, with different ethnic, cultural, 
and linguistic groups arriving from a variety of Levantine centers over several centuries, 


® Boardman, BSA 62 (1967) 58, 63, compared the 
burial of the gold ornaments in two pits below the 
Teke tomb floor with a Near Eastern foundation de- 
posit rather than a Greek burial (R. S. Ellis, Founda- 
hon Deposits in Ancient Mesopotamia [New Haven, 
12681). Arkades: Boardman, CAH II.3, 225; in Däda- 
lische Kunst, 20-23; graves investigated and published 
by D. Levi, "Arkades," ASAA 10-12 (1927-1929) 78- 
». Mi A. Rizzo, "Arkades," in Creta antica, 257—63; 
| Near Eastern-type foundation deposits also at 
Gortyn: Rizza and Scrinari, Gortina, 24-25; Burkert, 
in Greek Renaissance, 118. 
Crete A in Dadalische Kunst, 21-22, figs. A-F; 
NC seas, 60, fig. 31. On the cemetery and 
ns y= Carchemish, see Bienkowski (cited in 
juts a Il. Winter, "Carchemish 3a kisad Puratti," 
M (1983) 177-97 (190ff. on defeat by Assyr- 
in 717 and 700 2.c.). 


7 Cf. the Phoenician cemetery at Khaldeh (Beirut, 
Lebanon) for similar cremations in amphorae with 
flat dishes as covers: R. Saidah, Bulletin du Museé de 
Beyrouth 19 (1966) 51-90; Semmler, in Phönizier im 
Westen, 322, on Phoenician cremations in Iberia; 
Buchner, in Phönizier im Westen, 290-96. On crema- 
tion and population, see A. Snodgrass, The Dark Age 
of Greece (Edinburgh, 1971), 14-46; P. Bienkowski, 
"Some Remarks on the Practise of Cremation in the 
Levant,” Levant 14 (1982) 79-89. 

$ Levi, ASAA 10-12 (1927-1929) 308-11, 372-80, 


figs. 408, 491; Markoe, Phoenician Bowls, 167-69, 
257-63. Blome, 


Rizzo, "Arkades," in Creta antica, 


Bildwelt Kretas, 42-44, pl. 19:12 . 
» Levi, ASAA 10-12 (1927-1929) 107, fig. 206; 451, 


fig. 58b; Boardman, Greeks Overseas, 143, fig. 170 
compares it with an Egyptian capital; cf. Cretan Col- 


lection at Oxford, 147. 
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left a Near Eastern impact on Greek culture rich in varie 
etd! | 


E e Crete, the bay of Mirabello attracted Orienta 
In De archaeology and testimonia. The iron ores respe 
E r n easternmost point where Itanos was establ shed 
B en to settlement and the name of the toU M ven 
metallurgical discoveries." The purple (murex) species 
the Cretan not only prosperous but well traveled (Herodotus, | 
Austr: on the island of Kouphonissi, as In Libya where Korobi 
Benician settlement is explicit in legend, where the eponymous 
Bufied as the son of “Phoinix” in inscriptions (ICr III.4, 76, 78) an | 
T Phoenician foundation by Stephanus of Byzantium (s.v. Ira 








Ihave derived this claim from the name "Phoinix," many other € 
this name (ICr II, 16, 191ff.; 20, 22ff.), also invoked as a sacred wi 
hcentury inscription (ICr 1.9.84ff., no. I, 30-31, A). The latte 

furious scene of a two-handled vessel (?) between two lonic-l 
compared with Bronze Age representations, like the libatior 
ia Inada sarcophagus.’ But a Near Eastern pillar cult coul 
and Iron Age representations, instead of a case of "contin 
in is privileged above potential Near Eastern sources. The 
pastern name, "Phoinix," to an Orientalizing cult ando 
metatio Graeca of an Oriental convention in the converge 


imself, Korobios the purple-fisher, and local landma 
es, according to a few interpreters.*? The site of It: 


r tine evidence as early as in central Crete, but eastert 


J^ 
altractions for the Levant: Chapter 5, 

? H. Van Effenterre, “Une co pie gr 
fresque minoenne?” CRAI (1960) 117-2: 
Phoinix à Dréros,” BCH 85 (1961) 553-6! 

? V. Berard, Les Phéniciens et l'Odyssée, 3: 
[tanos from West Semitic (Hebrew etan: A 
R. Dussaud, “L'influence orientale en Cr 
18 (1937) 233, and “Itanos,” Syria 26 (1949, 
also identifies “he who (belongs) to the | 
ltanos” in a Punic inscription from Hadrume 
EA Hellenosemitica, 140-41, on Semitic der 
Ps Ta Korobios (gorob?), and Cape ‘ 
um on? Judges 9:48; Psalm 68:15). Cf, St. 
9 MU. ton de Panormos-Apol 
Ä aicn ii; P TOS) | Hellénisme, 323-2; 

D + possibly Semitic. 
er See excavation report by J. De 
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nea Siteia; cf. Zer. 

. Reinach, "Itanos 
26-27. 
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laikastro, a coastal city south of Itanos, has produced 
if. Its most celebrated document, an inscribed Hellenis- 
|ving the Kouretes, seems to illustrate the Story depicted 
«5 The Greek hymn has always been cited as a Hellenic text 
izing shield from the Idaian Cave: Near Fastern looking 
bals drown out Rhea’s birth pangs in order to conceal 
his father, Kronos, identified as the central figure. Instead the 
oe tHe birth and accession of Zeus, cognate with the Near Eastern myth of Ku- 
ory 0 have drawn details from scenes like those on the shield, not directly asso- 
h of a challenger-god in Oriental antecedents. This link between 
duplicates a pattern suggested earlier in this chapter, where Near East- 
rtable arts contribute to Greek narratives later seen in poetry (Plates 


ern motifs on i , 
the Hellenistic period, the cult of Zeus at Palaikastro may have displayed 


13-18). Before 
more Oriental 


features, like his cults elsewhere in Crete—at Amnisos, for example (see 


4. 46). Its archaic phases were rich in Orientalia, such as bronze shields and monumen- 
tal art forms like architectural terracotta revetments, and the sanctuary suggests an early 
archaic life characteristic of the sanctuaries of Sparta. 

Of all the archaic shrines on Crete, the "temple" at Dreros best illustrates the influ- 
ence of Near Eastern social and legal practices on early Crete. The akropolis was the site 
of an early archaic building similar to those of Prinias in plan (without its limestone 
sculpture) and probably equally Levantine in form.** North Syrian art may also have 
inspired the trinity of hammered bronze statues found in association with the temple. 
These early and experimental images have been attributed to Near Eastern immigrants 
and compare closely to miniature figures from Crete.*” Considered prototypes of Greek 
cgupnda@rov or "hammer-driven" bronze sculpture, these statues of bronze foil are 
actually closest to Syrian limestone figures covered in gold and silver foil. Although 





BCH 75 (1951) 201-9, for Geometric and archaic 
Ss For a recent discovery with Near Eastern con- 
nections, see C. Davaras, “Une tombe à voüte en 
a orientale," in Aux origins de l'Hellénisme, 297- 
7 es excavation reports in BSA 7-12 
a E * ) and BSA suppl. 1 (1923); Hymn to Zeus: 
E. c and G. Murray, BSA 15 (1908-1909) 
uo r 11.2.2); Verbruggen, Le Zeus crétois, chap. 
Ne Ba earlier bibliography (West, Guar- 
s Pa Re Markoe, Phoenician Bowls, 82-83, pl. 168. 
MAS "a Moo of the Koura myth as an ai- 
1990. 185 sacrifice, see O'Bryhim, APA Abstracts, 
E x I on Dreros, S. Marinatos, BCH 60 

5, emphasizes its Minoan features but his 








analogy (fig. 16), the Shrine of the Double Axes at 
Knossos, compares with Near Eastern shrines 
(above, Chapter 5, n. 53). Cf. Beyer, Dreros und Pri- 
nias, 13-18, for a new study that still stresses its 
“Subminoan” form (cf. Burkert, Greek Religion, 89). 
E. Thomas, "Kretisch-Mykenische und Frühgriech- 
ische Kultbanke,” in Kolloquium zur Agäischen Vorges- 
chichte, ed. W. Schiering (Mannheim, 1987), 91-97. 

€ Boardman, Cretan Collection in Oxford, 137ff.; 
Lembesi, in Oi Xrgàes rov Ilpıvıa. 87ff., and 
Blome, Bildwelt Kretas, 12-15, 78-80, pl. 4:1-2; cf. a 
miniature kriophoros in gold from the Teke graves: 
pp. 10-13, fig. 5. 

& As noted by Renfrew in discussing the Syrian 
bronzes with gold “heads” from Phylakopi (Archae- 
ology of Cult, 302, 441). Even the massive limestone 
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oft-cited as the earliest certifiable Greek sa images aq 
not excavated under archaeological supervis 
iit : they have only been restored or 
discovery by local farmers; Mey . c M 
The closest analogies for this type of shrine with benc 168 dat 
lle} usually emphasized for the sake of Minoa 
Aegean, a para : 70 Mur se 
should also be appreciated for its Leyaniine legacy.” Nor is th | 
Greek deities Leto, Apollo, and Artemis assured, although Ag i 
shiped at Dreros. Relatives of the Dreros statues—gold min o. 
ka monumental limestone reliefs from Gortyn—are formulaic in ¢ 
magery but not necessarily members of a Greek pantheon " 
What accompanied, if not inspired, such new religious forms in 
Slices, among the richest but most complex of Oriental influence 
lastern debt survives in myth as in cult, and should be integratec 
he archaeological record. The modern view favors the Minoan fe 
han the Oriental heritage common to Late Bronze and early Iron 
the cult of Phoinix at Dreros and its temple: see n. 62). Reli, 
Bast was active since the Late Bronze Age, when religious icon 
»closely connected to the eastern Mediterranean, and thereatte 
ar health than elsewhere. The Greeks themselves remember | 
o religion, claiming that its natives invented tyes Kal, 
x tekeras (Diodorus, 5.77), all of which appear first i 
Ichines of Crete were renowned not only for their art 
€ images (Diodorus, 5.55.2), and were thought to p! 
kat pvo rptu (5.64). The island was the birthplace of 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo 388-544) and of Cretans like 
henaion Politeia 1; Diogenes Laertius, 1.10.110). Cert 


e 


TA. 
E. covered with the Dreros temple with the Shrine c 
Mpiure, 5-6, pl. 1. Axes at Knossos; Renfrew,  Archaeolog 
monze “smiting” ^ compares Phylakopi’s Late Bronze Ag 
yns, Sounion, ^ Dreros's. 
" Archae- 


7 ° e- bere 
3 ' Blome, Bildwelt Kretas, 80, caut 
1d ace," h 


equating these Cretan triads with Greek 
Rizza and Scrinari, Gortina, 251-52; Th. Hac 
Price, “Double and Multiple Represer 


Greek Art and Religious Thought,” JHS 91 
a Egyptian parallels, or C. Schaeffe 


te sur un pendentif en electrum de Ras‘ 
Us ate 3 (1956) 94-95. F, Brommer, “G 
eeu c Il 101 (1986) 49, suggests the Dr 


E! 
b. - 


tan tepe, 
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d Votives, not divine images, 
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mitic heritage, such as the "worship" of the pig (Athenaeus 
les of Babylon) or even sacrifice to it, at Praisos (Athenaeus, 4.203) 
: the prohibition against pork in sacred laws from Thasos (Chapter 5 d 
ffered in Punic contexts in association with infant sacrifice (see the 
er 7, n. 42), a tradition that may have been practiced on Crete 
Age and survived in the legend of human tribute to the Minotaur 
deposits (e.g., at Gortyn, Arkades; see n. 55) recall Near Eastern 


gee l ra 
(Chap 4s do the burials of animals at Prinias, Kavousi, and Knossos (n. 37). The 


ractice3, | ; . ae — 
P dition of BnpioEpyot who practiced religious as well as artistic specialties seems 
-ely linked on Crete, such that these innovations may have migrated, together, from 
clOsC#, , ; 

the Orient. 


A second criti 
mental and Í 


cal sphere of Oriental influence in Crete determined that most funda- 
amous of the island's developments: laws. Cretan law codes were among 
st and most abundant as well as the most admired in the Greek world, such 





that sages and lawgivers from other states—especially Lykourgos of Sparta—tradition- 
ally visited Crete for inspiration.” The antiquity of law codes in the Near East and their 
similarities to early Cretan law first encouraged comparison.” The fact that Crete also 
learned how to write down such laws from Levantine practitioners of the alphabet re- 
inforces the hypothesis: were function and form of the alphabet adopted under similar 
circumstances and from the same sources?” For specific Near Eastern legal and religious 
expressions formalizing political decisions passed into the Greek epigraphic tradition 
from the Near East, and they appear first in Crete. In particular, the formulaic heading 
feoi has been traced to Near Eastern curse formulas found on Babylonian boundary 
stones and funerary markers (kudurrus).7> The early law code from Dreros rendered this 
expression in its full and original form, restored as Bios óAoíov, or “may the god de- 
stroy," a Greek equivalent of the Semitic imprecation common on boundary stones 


” Jeffery, LSAG, 310-14; R. Willetts, in CAH 111.3, 
234248, R. Willetts, “Cretan Law and Early Greek So- 
ciety, and G. Manganaro, “Epigrafia e istituzioni di 
Creta," both in Antichità Cretesi 2:22-31, 39-58; 
j^ Gagarin, Early Greek Law (Berkeley, 1986), 81—86. 

| By Boardman in “Orientalien auf Kreta," in Dä- 
dalische Kunst, 22-25, citing M. Mühl, Untersuchungen 
um altorientalischen und althellenischen Gesetzgebung, 
Kc Beih. 2 (1933). Cf. S. Segert, “Form and Func- 

of Ancient Israelite, Greek and Roman Legal 
Sentences,” in Orient and Occident, 161-65, esp. 163, 
for Hebrew parallels; M. Smith, “East Mediterranean 
Aw Codes of the Early Iron Age," in H. L. Ginsberg 
Volume, Eretz-Israel 14 (Jerusalem, 1978) 38-43; Wein- 
feld, in Mesopotamien und seine Nachbarn, 2:491—538, 


for a comparison of the reforms of Nehemiah and So- 
lon. Gagarin, Early Greek Law, 126-29, 132-35, rejects 
Near Eastern influence on Greek law codes as "pos- 
sible, but unlikely” (p. 136). 

^ On the relationship between law and literacy, 
see H. Immerwahr, "Early Greek Literacy: The Evi- 
dence of Written Law," AJÀ 90 (1986) 178-79; 
J. Goody, The Logic of Writing and the Organization of 
Society (Cambridge, 1986), chap. 4, “The Letter of the 
Law.” 

3 R. Pounder, “The Origin and Meaning of Theoi 
in Greek Inscription Headings” (Ph.D. diss., Brown 
University, 1975), 83ff.; "The Origin of @eoé as In- 
scription-Heading," Studies Presented to S. Dow, 243- 


50. 
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since the Kassite period. Transmission of the formula fron | 
probably the work of Aramaeans OF Phoenieaige for they 
En on North Syrian temples and Cypriote tombs. In der 
argument, visual motifs on kudurrus have been compa wil h | 
tomes, which would mean that the same monuments influence 


d =| 


ann 
MA 


Greek culture.” Another inscription from Dres bilingual in | 
contains phrases that have been compared with the description 
Exodus 26.3, a further link between Greek and Near Eastern sacre 
specifially between Daidalos and Bezalel.” | 5 
Another link between Cretan writing, law, and the Orient is establist 
hios decree. The ouo ot who "remembered" and recorded" ci 
My Cretan communities played roles more familiar in Near Eastern jt 
le e scribes often inherited their office and the kind of responsibilities Y 
ided Spensithios in Crete.” During Sennacherib's campaigns agains | 
Bf Hezekiah, the Assyrian king sends three officials—the d fartan es 
keh—:c Jerusalem. Instead of the king himself, three complimenta 
he household overseer, Shebnah the secretary, and Joahzthezzr 
Sked to negotiate in Aramaic rather than in the language of Ju N 
ps 18.18, 26, 37; cf. Isaiah 36.3, 22). Similar offices and combina 
liscribe" are attested under David (2 Samuel 8.16, 20.24; ar d 


Pe 


ml Kings 3), and Josiah (2 Chronicles 34.8). Not only thet 


) 


-rememberer" (Hebrew mazkir; cf. jaopvnparo) but thei 
ublic policy in the community are all functions inherited 
af these practical aspects, the concept of a legal code as w 
) S have been introduced to Crete through Near Easter 
tablishing communities similar to those in the Levant. A 


aalogy for this process is the Old Ass 
the Assy 


yrian colonizatior 

nan language with its inherent scribal a 
€ way for conceptual influence by Assyrian coloni 

ic Cretan law codes imply a delicate balance betwee 

Population in early Crete, with further parallels ' 

4 other Near Eastern contexts. A double-inscribet 


udes &AA omo ret from the city, on one face 


lalisierende Epoche, 30-35. Goody, Logic of Writin, 


on ie hereditary and privileged status of scnt 
Israelite kingdoms. ' 

5h Kl. Veenhof, 
Their Relations 
tolia,” in Mesopo 


“The Old Assyrian Merchants 
with the Native Population of At 
lamien und seine Nachbarn, 1:152-3 J 
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o.vwvia and the avykpiats on the other.” The famous Gortyn law 

| rights for children of mixed marriages, as if intermarriage had 
blems for inheritance. Similar provisions regulating dual status 
4re characteristic of mixed populations (e.g. in Sparta, the Lipari islands 
es with Levantine residents).* The guarantee of rights among dif- 
y arise in mixed communities for practical reasons more often than for 
lity. Even the distinction so cherished in classical Greek thought be- 
and dovaAos first appears in the Gortyn law code.® In other words, it 
ave been coexistence of social groups or rival claims to property or legal Hes 
em that encouraged principles of equality and of “Greek” democracy, just as 
onization, for example, introduced equitable land distribution among settlers 
nario of constitutional evolution through conflict before ideology, Crete ca 
bered as an early and progressive innovator among Greek communities, but it 
have acquired this status because it was the most mixed in population. 





The analogy of the Assyrian colonies, and the archaeology of Levantines in Crete, 
depicts collaboration between foreign merchant-manufacturers and a local elite in terms 
of status or skills. The latter's power and prestige were enhanced by the relationships 
they developed with foreign entrepreneurs who offered opportunities for exchange of 
local resources with exotic prestige items. This arrangement common in early European 
communities of the Iron Age is a highly fruitful model for understanding the nse of 
Greek archaic aristocracy, who identified strongly with members of foreign royalty by 
adopting their names and ideology, as early as the seventh century.™ 

This social effect, along with the alphabet, belongs to the latest and most profound 
influences that the Orient had on the developing urban culture of Greece. The experi- 
ence of Crete and its influence on other early Greek constitutions encourages a closer 
comparison of Solon’s reforms with Near Eastern ones. The rise of hendiadystic con- 
cepts like “justice and righteousness” in the Near East (Phoenician $dq misr and Biblical 
mspt wsdgh: Genesis 18.19; Isaiah 9.4, 16.5; Jeremiah 23.5, 33.15) has been compared 





“H. and M. Van Effenterre, "Nouvelles lois ar- 
chaiques de Lyttos," BCH 109 (1985) 157-88. 

" ICr VII.1-10. Residence and status were matrilin- 
eal at Gortyn, a tradition it is tempting to associate 
with a Semitic heritage. Cf. Kleenhof, in Mesopota- 
mien und seine Nachbarn, 1:150-53, for similar legal 
Provisions in a community of Assyrians and Anato- 
lians practicing intermarriage. 

“ T. Figueira, “The Lipari Islanders and Their Sys- 
lem of Communal Property," CA 3 (1984) 179-206. 
Cf. the arrangements in Assyrian colonies: Curtin, 
Cross-Cultural Trade, 67-70. See M.-F. Baslez, "Les 
communautés d'Orientaux dans la cité grecque: 
Formes de sociabilités et modèles associatifs,” in L'é- 


tranger dans le Monde Grec, ed. R. Lonis (Nancy, 1988), 
134—58. 

© As noted by Raaflaub, Entdeckung der Freiheit, 19 
n. 70. The Athenian "discovery" of this distinction 
was also encouraged by contact with non-Greek cul- 
tures (as after the Persian wars): see Chapter 11. 

s Cf. P. Wells, Culture Contact and Culture Change 
and Farms, Towns and Villages, 102-16, for Mediterra- 
nean influence on European elite and Europe's urban 
culture. Greek adoption of foreign elite names and 
images: see Chapter 5, n. 204. Markoe, Phoenician 
Bowls, 75-86, on Orientalia among wealthy Etrus- 
cans; Gunter, “Models of the Orient.” 
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4h Hesiod’s Ideias öikas (Erga 225-26, 230), equally “r 
ee King David (2 Samuel 8.15) or to Hesiod’s Bac the 
eee an accompanied practical measures extende 
"el of debts, taxes, and enslavement on the poo 
" m m " with Greek phrases and practices deserve close scruti 
Eo en masa declared by Nehemiah as governor of Judah (4 
Ra "shaking off of burdens,” and the detai 
ever n of debts, restoration of mortgaged Property, lib 
E. (Nehemiah 5; cf. Jeremiah mc EU closely with t hos 
llPhemiah (5.12: 10.1. 26) and Solon (Athenaion Politeia. 6.1) adjure th oir] 
Blaw, and both established new codifications.” If, when, and how a tra 
me ce is a complex question. Comparison of € 
sses: Aristotle (or the author of the Athe 
! Solon and the latter’s poems, and the “Chea 
ourth or third centuries B.c. Later cross-fertili 
Wriental” elements accumulated by the tradition of Solon as a legi 
Ather than early archaic influence from the Near East on his pr: 
Ddorus may exaggerate the debt of Hellenic institutions to Fa: 
€ compares Solon’s wewaybeia to the early Egyptian exam 


lip. C.: Diodorus, 1.79, 3.64; 98.1). On the other hand 
estimated, 
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scholarship has recognized, althc " 
Nparison of the Spartan constitution (in particular, 
I thage highlights the Phoenician background o 
Ir of heroes tracing their ancestry to Herakles a 
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Phoenicomania, -.. They acknowledge sor 
E borrowings— notably of the alphabet- 


they think can be attributed to slight or casual 
Course. For they do i 
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on between Greeks and Semites so intimate 

: Perficial features of o 

ansmitted to the other,” 

ELS 7v AJP 100 (1979) 45-58, advances thi me 

vament; cf, A 


: MOdgrass, Archaic Greece (Lond 
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mos! literally, 4 
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the late fifth century. 
ralizing bronzes 
ponnesian mo 
early experime 
direct succe 


mainta 


n the unusual dual monarchy maintained in Sparta. “Herakles” ma 
terpart, Melgart, for officials at Sidon and Tyre attest to a s H 
to the early Greek polis.® If parallel civic forms can be M 
chaeological evidence for Oriental immigrants and their effects on 

| institutions may be an additional Eastern legacy to Greece 

d anthropology expand the picture of early Crete to suggest de 
ntine than Greek, which thrived as long as the network that kept it 
s and their appetite for iron. Archaic Cretan culture disappears, al- 
round 600 B.c., when scores of cities seem to have been abandoned ah 
ts of sanctuaries are reduced to a trickle of finds.” All the [ch Age 
‘es of Knossos were abandoned, and its Demeter sanctuary is barely active until 
After centuries of local creativity, Cretan achievements in Orien- 
do not outlast the early archaic armor, “heavily dependent on Pelo- 
dels," in the early sixth century.” Most dramatic is the finale of Crete’s 
nts in monumental limestone sculpture and architecture, which have no 
ssors in the marble schools of the Cyclades.?! Religious architecture on Crete 
ins archaic forms into the Hellenistic period, as if isolation from innovation, not 


just religious conservatism, prevailed after major emigration of artists. The designers 
of Crete's early archaic buildings and statutes apparently found new markets and media 
elsewhere, according to literature and archaeology. Celebrated Cretan artists like Dipoi- 
nos and Skyllis, "sons" or "pupils" of Daidalos, migrate to the Peloponnese (Pausanias, 
2.15.1), while architects and engineers like Chersiphron and Metagenes from Knossos 
are soon employed on colossal temple projects in Ionia (Vitruvius, 10.2.12; Pliny, Natur- 
alis Historia 7.125). Legendary craftsmen like the Telchines migrate to Rhodes, and even 
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1980), on early Greek and Phoenician cities (pp. 31- 
32, 90, 121); Van Effenterre, La cité grecque, 42. 

® Drews cites Diodorus 16.45.1 for Sidon, Jose- 
phus, Contra Apionem 155-58 for Tyre; for suspi- 
ciously "democratic" civic decisions taken by Punic 
and Phoenician cities, see M. Sznycer, “L’assemblée 
du peuple dans les cités puniques d'après les temoi- 
gnages epigraphiques," Semitica 25 (1975) 47-68; 
S. Moscati, in Accademia Nazionale det Lincei. Atti det 
Convegni Lincei, 39, 45ff., 53ff. D. van Berchem, 
“Sanctuaires d’Hercule-Melgart. Contribution a 
l'étude de l'expansion phénicienne en Mediterra- 
née," Syria 41 (1967) 73-109; Bonnet, Melqart. 

” Demargne, Crete dédalique, chap. 1v.4: "La Crete 
du Vle siécle: L'arrét brusque de la renaissance cré- 
toise”; N. Kontoleon, "Tlapampnesıs sis me ĝar- 
dakixny réxpqv. tas Kons.” in Third Cretological 
Congress, 153; Boardman, CAH 111.3, 223, 230-33; Cre- 
tan Collection at Oxford, 148-49. Robertson, History of 


— 


Greek Art, 30, claims Crete's abrupt decline at the end 
of the seventh century does not revive until Theoto- 
kopoulos (El Greco). 

Boardman, “Archaic Finds at Knossos,” BSA 67 
(1962) 29; Hoffmann, Early Cretan Armorers, 41-46, 
“Chronology.” Coldstream, “Donan Knossos and 
Aristotle's Villages," in Aux origines de l’Hell£nisme, 
321, calls the sixth century the true “Dark Age” of 
Crete: cf. Coldstream, Knossos. The Sanctuary of De- 
meter (London, 1973), 182; Prinias: Rizza and Scrinan, 
Gortina, 92-97. 

9 Adams, Orientalizing Sculpture, 2; see review of 
Démargne, La Crete dédalique, by Dunbabin, Gnomon 
24 (1952) 195-97; Boardman, in Fourth Cretological 
Congress, 43-47. 

31 In his forthcoming handbook o 
ture, Frederick Cooper analyzes a number of “early” 
temples on Crete, beginning with Olous, which may 
be archaizing or archaistic (postclassical). 
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is inherited by the Greek elite, and such have contr be: l 

states, while interstate commerce, as it ct dno pari "i 1 

tuaries and their controlling leagues. Crete did b partici 

by exporting its specialists, and hence the island's polit i 

did not revive until the Hellenistic and Roman periods ;. Pre 

culture, Crete. like Sparta, invited foreign fantasies dispara ging 
re. The island's absence at the battle of Salamis establish: ed 
assical period, and opened it to the vilification applied to nos 
messes, in poety and art examined in the next section, are 

an past, free trom the prejudice of classical revision. 
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ged modern perspectives on Crete, and the discoveries summa- 


archaeology per section discourage a sentimental hold on the “Minoan” past. A 

onent in early Crete is manifest already, however subtle, in epic poetry. 
“ne we the home of Idomeneus in the Iliad, in the Odyssey the largest island 
e rovides a locale for adventures real and fictional.! An informal account 


in the Aege® de a tale-within-a-tale—Odysseus's false adventures in Crete, as narrated 
of crete ins! makes Crete a highly urbanized, polyglot society, an island of ninety toa 

to PeneloP y with at least six different ethnic and linguistic groups: GAAn 8’ &AAwy 
-ga pEpAY n Ev (Odyssey 19.177). ne detailed census that follows, although often 

K > d as interpolation, names Achaians, Eteocretans, Kydonians, Pelasgians, and 
eom s, in their only appearance in the Homeric corpus. Few of these proper 
o mm equated with culture or language groups, a common problem in Homeric 
Be The Pelasgians, for example, are associated elsewhere in Homer with Aeolis 
4 Thessaly; are the Kydonians colonists from Samos (Herodotus, 3.44) or native to 
Crete (cf. Odyssey 3.292)? Do the Dorians correspond to their early Iron Age counter- 
parts who settled Crete, or only Knossians? “Achaians” are too common in epic termi- 
nology to represent a specific group, such as the Mycenaean occupants of Knossos or 
their descendants. Most intriguing of all are the enigmatic Eteocretans, Crete’s earliest 
inhabitants (Diodorus calls them &pxatórarot and avróx8oves: 5.64.1), associated 
with eastern Crete both in non-Greek inscriptions as yet undeciphered and in history 
(Strabo locates them in the Praisos area: 10.4.6). Scholars have made them Minoan or 
Anatolian descendants and have rendered their documents into a number of known 
languages, none decisively.'% The Semitic connection has been argued with more pub- 
licity than others, but presumes too many acts of faith, such as accepting Minoan Linear 
A as Semitic and then the Eteocretans as exclusive descendants of those who spoke it.™ 
Some letters and words compare closely to Semitic ones, and the coincidence of early 
Phoenician traits with local Linear B survivals suggests fertile ground for the home of 
the first alphabet in Eteocretan territory. For eastern Crete, defined by ancient sources 
and the distribution of inscriptions as Eteocretan, was also home to Oriental contacts 
and experiments.'? Without linguistic confirmation, Eteocretan remains an elusive lan- 
guage, one of several language groups in Crete in the historical period, and its speakers 


evant! 
cited P^ 


'? Haft, The Myth That Crete Became, 2-107; Faure, 76-79; Astour, Hellenosemitica, 144, 346-47; R. Stieg- 
Ulysse le Cretois; C. Emlyn-Jones, "True and Lying litz, “The Letters of Kadmos: Mythology. Archae- 
Tales in the Odyssey,” GR 33 (1986) 1-10. ology and Eteocretan,” in Fourth Cretological yo 

0i Yves Duhoux, “Les Etéocrétois: Esquisse d'une — 606-16, esp. 609ff.; Archaic vx from pi 3 ahi 
acculturation,” in Interaction and Acculturation in the prus, ed. J. Best and F. Woudhuizen (Leiden, 1988), 
Mediterranean, 1, 171-76; "Les Etéocrétois et l'origine 1-29; Bernal, Black Athena, 77 n. 16. £i 
de l'alphabet grec,” AntClass 52 (1982) 287-94; L’ Etéo- 13 Duhoux, AntClass 52 (1982) 2 see ! s Une 
crétois: Les textes—la langue (Amsterdam, 1982). ous section for Oriental influence in Eastern 
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of uncertain origin, beyond the likelihood that they ar 
mer's roll call of Crete agrees with its early inscriptio 1S, 1 
for foreigners (aAAozroAuxrat). '9* 
No Levantine people are identified in Odysseus's descript 
nicians one might expect here are active but mobile elsewhere it 
in the Iliad (23.740-45), they are praised in the Odyssey as teng 
gıkàvroi: 15.415), as merchants both cunning (moune adc 
(rpörraı), and as professional slave traders: they kidnapped he 
his mother (15.403-84). Phoenicians help Odysseus escape from C 
spins for Athena (Odyssey 13.272-73), so their traffic carries them nt 
geek imagination, if not in reality.'% 4 
Bis not the Phoenicians, but the portrait of Minos that suggests I 
e culture of Crete, in the conclusion of this passage (Odyssey 1 19 
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onthusiastically adduced as archaic evidence for the classical tradition of his 
nas been en” the passage does not specify that his subjects inhabit the Aegean 


alasgocracy - , 
“thalas: or territories separated from the royal seat by water, and related terms 


r oth - 1 
islands or O* , in Lakedaimon refer to surrounding lands, not islands. Euripides 


t Hesiod's reference as a land empire within Crete, by presenting his 

| "gie Minos ts phrases: "ruling Crete, land of a hundred cities" (&vacowv | 

K pijrms sxaTopmTON EÜpov: a Mer lliad 2.649) as well as transmitting 

“i Levantine parentage in ca I. im p o oinix-born [Phoenician?] Tyrian, child 

3 Europa" (DowvtKOYEVOUS mat Ts LTuptas | Hoi Evpwrras: frag. 476.1-2; cf. Iliad 
14,321). And Aristotle’s remark on those who still obey the laws of Minos in Crete calls 
them repioLKot, aS if Aristotle shared visions like Hesiod’s of the territory around Knos- 
«os, in analogy to the Spartan model, which he often compared with Crete's. Despite 
ihe classical promotion of his legendary thalassocracy, the Cretan king's primary do- 
main, in the classical imagination, remained a thickly settled island of Crete, not the 
Aegean. Only in political mythology, not the poetic vision of Euripides, does Minos 
acquire à naval empire fit to compare with that of the Phoenicians (Strabo, 1.3.2, 48) 
and, deliberately, that of Athens (Chapter 12). 

Finally, the last phrase in Hesiod's verses, Tw kat moAewv Bacireve, "with this [scep- 
ter] he also used to rule cities," suggests a supplement to Minos's rule over the mept- 
«rioves, as if he controlled both urban and rural populations with a scepter he only 
wields in the underworld, elsewhere in Homer (Odyssey 11.598). The very passage in 
Plato that cites Hesiod's verses substantiates this integration of country and city, in the 
words of the philosopher himself. The Cretan heroes, Talos and Rhadamanthys, divide 
their domains between country and city, whereby the brother of Minos serves as 
vouopVAad Kara rò &crv and the giant as vouogvAot karà THY &Anv Kpnrmv 
(Plato, Minos 321C). 

It is tempting to seek the source of these poetic impressions in the archaeological 
record of early Iron Age Crete. In contrast to the gradual synotkismos of mainland Greek 
cities, Knossos exhibits a strongly nucleated phase of urbanization as early as the sev- 
enth century.!95 This precocious urban evolution is common in areas where culture con- 
lact is a catalyst for rapid change, and at Knossos, contact with the Levant is an obvious 
factor. Comparative evidence teaches that contact between foreign and native popula- 

tions often stimulates local industries, social stratification, and protourbanism, in strik- 


ingly similar fashion.’ Certainly by 1000 s.c. the presence of Cypro-Phoenicians is sug- 
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cemeteries. Cf. Van Effenterre, La cité grecque, 143-45, 
for a focus on a different period in this area. 

10? Cf. Phoenicians and natives in Iberia: I. Semm- 
ler, in Phönizier im Westen, 309-32; G. Chamarro, 
“Survey of Archaeological Research in Tartessos," 


!% N, Coldstream, “Dorian Knossos and Aristotle's 
Villages,” in Aux origines de I’ Hellénisme, 312-22, and 
The Formation of the Greek Polis: Aristotle and Archae- 
ology, 20-22, for a reconstruction of settlement pat- 
tems around Knossos and the sea from the early 
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gested by the inscribed Teke bowl (see n. 48), and that its 
the epic vision of Crete is plausible. Against this historical « 


utes rev 


eal wider correspondences with the earliest concept 


community, under specific stimulus from the Orient. | 
In Minos’s brief and controversial (interpolated, to some) apr 
glimpse of the Underworld, he is identified as the son of Zeus 


Europa, the daughter of Phoinix. His parents represent that unic 
god in the form of a bull and a desirable goddess named for her “Bes 
the Near East knew as Baal and Anat.!® As a Levantine princess cap: 3 


Dyre to Crete and mother to a local dynasty, Europa is an image apr 1 
onze and early Iron Age history of Crete. Like Dido, she accompar 
Santine stream westward through the Mediterranean, in the date 


Smillennium s.c. Europa is already acknowledged as the “daught 
joetrv (Iliad 14. 321-22; cf. Hesiod, Eltoiai frag. 141.7-8, M-W), “the 
Mthe fact that the Phoenicians sailed over the whole Mediterrar 

pitt) via Crete (Mirws) to the far west" where Rhadamanthy: 








Elysian fields.‘ Europa is not the eponymous heroine of Eu 
wars (e.g., see Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound 734) and event 
Mow inappropriate her name is for a continent where she 
natural union repeats itself in the next generation in Pasipl 
ll, a revival of the bovine union between god and female | 
logy, an occasion for Daidalos's most challenging commis 
Lon bulls are more common in Greek art than within thi 
MIgpest a pattern of divine iconography where Europ 
rough his parentage (a Phoenician mother) as well a 


nd Hallstatt Europe: 
esnange. See C. Ren- fiti 
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eption and even in his wife's sexual encounters, Minos appears in Crete, 
of his Ens di d, as Phoenician as the dnyoepyot who told his tale.!!! No wonder 
.n Greek ihe: red as a stranger (£évos Ts vńgov: Strabo, 4.8, 477) and as an 
he was Br Gorgias 523e)—and no wonder he made such a convenient enemy for 
^ Asian rens after the Cretans failed to show at Salamis (Chapter 11). 
Aman of Minos also incorporates trappings of kingship foreign in origin, as the 
haps mythological kings like Priam are assimilated to Oriental despots like the 
ngu of Persia (Chapters 11 and 13). His royal prerogatives in Homer include 
Grea! : Me kingship and the power to sit in judgment, characteristics of Near 
ee before they reached Greece. In his Homeric guise, Minos appears as judge 
me as king, albeit as judge among the dead “wielding a golden scepter while dis- 
ensing laws among the dead" (xpvaeov oxnmTpov Exovra Sepiotevorra veKvocu- 
Odyssey 11.569), a function that helped promote his classical reputation as a lawgiver. 
Gubtler but more profound connections to the Orient are implied in the extraordinary 
line with which Odysseus closes his portrait of Crete (Odyssey 19.179). Minos is not 
described as the son of Zeus but as his öapıorns. Best rendered as "confidant" or 
“familiar” of the king of the gods, the term is reserved elsewhere in Homeric poetry for 
conjugal, sexual intimacy (Iliad 14.216; cf. Homeric Hymn to Hermes 58) or for a bond in 
battle (Iliad 13.291; 17.228), relationships that do not exclude each other in ancient 
Greece. Scholiasts on Odyssey 19.179 gloss óns for this expression, perhaps to 
circumvent the sexual overtones. The closest Greek equivalent to this relationship be- 
tween god and lawgiver exists in the Homeric Hymn to Zeus (23.1-3), where the king of 
the gods is described as seated next to Themis, sharing private words with her: oorte 
Heuiorı EyKALOOY étopévy TUKıvovs O&pous Öapileı. Themis hears intimate words 
from Zeus in the process of becoming, like Minos, a divinely inspired lawgiver. To ex- 
press this communication between mortal and god necessary for the divine dispensa- 
tion of laws to men, the term éaptarns finds its closest parallel in the Biblical relation- 
ship between Moses and Yahweh, who communicate in similar terms of intimacy 
(Exodus 33.11; cf. Numbers 12.8; Deuteronomy 34.10): “Thus the Lord used to speak to 
Moses, face to face, as a man speaks to a friend."!'? 
This friendship between Moses and the Hebrew God dominates Greek and Roman 
conceptions of Moses, remembered as the familiaris dei in learned literature as well as 
popular sources, such as magical papyri.!'? The sexual overtones of this intimacy, how- 


= 2% 


ture 





owe to Judy Barringer; M. Robertson, “Europa,” in 112 M. Smith, “ ‘Seeing God’ in the Psalms: inr 
LIMC IV.1; on Syrian forebears, see C. Schaeffer, Background to the Beatific Vision in the Hebrew Bi- 
Ugaritica 3 (1956) 94-95; also see n. 72. ble," CBQ 50 (1988) 171-83. 

"' Schachermeyr, Rückerinnerung, 281-90, observes n3 E.g., in the Historia Augusti 5.2.4-5; in the Jew- 


how "quasi-Levantine"' is the genealogy of Minos in ish Sibylline oracles and in Philo Moses, 1.1156; PGM 
literature, and how free of any “genuine Minoan” 111.1508-9, X11.92-94. See J. Gager, Moses in Greco- Ro- 
[sic] traditions. man Paganism, SBL Monograph 16 (Nashville, 1972), 
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ever unintentional or misunderstood, are not only m 
sake of love charms, according to demotic magical 
tween God and Moses is invoked to empower a simili 
The relationship between Minos and Zeus is given a simila 
sexual lines, according to the meanings of the Greek wor 
nance through equivalents like avrvovata ("'intercourse'^? 
ing frequency and intimacy) in Plato (Laws 624b). > 
Critical to the Homeric relationship between Minos and; M: 
me hexameter line, the enigmatic expression EvvEwpos, “ni 
moder commentators have struggled with its ambiguities. E. 
ios ruled for nine years, after nine years, or at the age 
Esser 11.311, or the ox at Odyssey 10.19) However, if the a 
= more closely than with the verb, as Plato understoutes 
ehow qualifies Minos's intimacy with Zeus as a periodi c ev 
tervals. Scholiasts on this line have Minos spend nine y y 
in composing laws to be certified by Zeus, but admi d 
A with nine years of rule, or with nine years of educat 
Opinions, postdating the Septuagint prepared under 
l betray the influence of the Hebrew tradition, just as M 
le Jews (Longinus, 9.9), presumably in analogy to Mir 
€us 16), and Strabo has Minos issue mTpoaT&yparo 
£the Biblical account, composed in the archaic pei 
las Moses secluded with God on Mount Sinai, ir 
th for the first consultation (Exodus 24.15) and fe 
tablets (34.28). During this period of seclusion ‚re j 
nd drink, the fundamentals of Israelite reli gic 
) are established as a covenant between the] ev 
) become “a kingdom of priests and a holy nat 
3, 2 pnd a ritual setting (Exodus 19. 6-30) — 
5 of Hebrew religion (further specified in 
eral contractual nature as a covenant betw 
Jon. The probability that their Canaanite 
~ Age Aegean, probably under Near East 
ment remembered between Minos ar 


“Bement of Minos, " in TH Cra olde 
w, Plato’s Cretan ( 


E 1354-60, Glenn Morro 
E 1980), 23-24 
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well as legal ones. Other witnesses to Crete’s role in introducing 
d: 


er rites, divine images, and honors (see previous section) may reflect the 

ste © the island acquired an exclusive reputation for religion, as in law. If 
s ” ents the import of Near Eastern law codes to Crete, he also accompanied 
Minos prese. and imagery that transformed the Aegean in the Late Bronze 
the pee oo optic vision of Diodorus (1.94.1-2) and Strabo (16.2.38), parallels be- 
Age: put d Minos, to whom Diodorus adds Lykourgos and Apollo, were mani- 
rween we ge used in their comparisons of these figures betrays a conscious jux- 
fest. De Es det noted, Strabo calls the laws Minos got from Zeus "T pootccy ora,’ as 


3 





‚elig!0" 


e heritage 





ositiO : 44 "m s ’ 
tape ved as divine orders like “commandments.” But the Homeric line makes a com- 
if rece!’ ; : . : ó 
heritage early, not Just a coincidence, and when Diodorus has Kadmos emigrate 


mon pt when Danaos does (5.58), he supports the origins of this convergence in the 


trom Egy 


Late Bronze Age. 
This densely packed phrase in Homer could be a slim survival of a whole world of 


laws and rites common to Greece and the Near East in the Late Bronze Age, explored 
in the convergence of Mycenaean and Canaanite culture behind Daidalos and Kothar. 
Minos and Moses may be another pair like the two craftsmen, the Hebrew figure span- 
ning the Exodus until the Exile, the Homeric king, like his client, Daidalos, a bridge 
across the Dark Ages. And like Daidalos's impact on archaic and classical Greek art and 
ritual, Minos's Homeric guise already participates in early Greek law. For example, one 
application of poetry to practice, like the migration of datéaXeos to Greek religion, is 
anticipated in the Greek equivalent of Hebrew “forty days and forty nights,” Evvewpos, 
a formulaic epithet based on the number nine popular in dactylic poetry.!5 The epic 
expression could be explained through poetic diction alone, and the interval of nine 
years is formulaic throughout Greek tradition. In mythology, for example, one legend 
relevant to Minos and Crete specifies nine years as the interval at which tribute was 
exacted from Athens in the form of seven youths and maidens (Plutarch, Theseus 15; for 
a discussion of this story as a transformation of Semitic infant sacrifice, see Chapter 5). 
This pattern could have inspired the constitutional conventions considered later, rather 
than explaining them. But the Homeric description of Minos in periodic intercourse 
with Zeus suggests early Greek legal terminology. Configurations of nine (or, reckoned 
inclusively in the Greek system, ten years) crop up in early Greek constitutions, 
whether as the number of magistrates in Athens or Olympia, or as the number of years 
for holding such offices. On Crete itself, a cycle of ten years was required between 
holding successive terms as xóa os, according to the Dreros law code, where the num- 
ber of local officials was expressed as oi 6éxa TNS TOAEWS. A period of ten years elapsed 
for the trial of Solon's laws at Athens, a decade during which he went into voluntary 


"03 C. B. Anderson, “Cycles of Nine," CJ 50 (1954-1955) 131-38. 
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le (Plutarch Solon 25). Any coincidence between Cretan and Athena 
u Solon is said to have learned fram t 
i ed by the lessons rom Epim 
Only be reinforced ©. 1 
arch, Solon 12) H NE " 
| ost striking coincidence between Homeric évvém@pos and early Greg 
m e. S 
phe Eom Sparta described in Plutarch’s life of Agis (11). In the third 
: OI es ‘ * e 44 > fs * o a Tj 
E. Eyal ceremony termed simply Tò omp&tov, the sign,” is invoked to sett 


Ben the two kings, Leonidas [I and A BIS IV (243-242 B.c.). On a moor 
Be ors of Sparta watch in silence for a falling stag whose appearance lea 1 
| Spartan kings nepil To Beiov and a suspensions their powers until 
ms their right to rule.!!6 This rare procedure implies q vote of confidence 
igs) guided by ritual observances including consule of astral phenor 
sources. Although no occasion other than this third-century recourse is 
llwand its regular use is unlikely, Plutarch indicates its periodic use at 1 
ith a temporal phrase, 8v ¿r&v Evvéa, "every ninth year. “The 
he constitutions of Crete and Sparta, acknowledged in antiquity as inm 
ports the resemblance of this procedure and its timing to Homer's de 
ingship of Minos. The phrase &vvewpos BaoiAeve may reflect earl 
Onal practices, with revolving offices or temporary magistracies © 
d by the Dreros inscription, and, like other features of Cretan and 
, could point to the Near East. 
Have only been discussed together in the context of comparative 
f the ritual renewal of kingship traditional in primitive societie 
© Suggests more than an anthropological analogy, especially wh 
liepanaent evidence on Minos. In Aristotle's lost Constitution of 
pher and political scientist reports that Minos revised the law: 
irag. 611, Rose). While probably an attempt to synthesize Odys 
Fetan procedures, Aristotle's Homeric exegesis suggests” 
om tor understanding the legends surrounding Minos. L 
d imaginary Passages in epic, contemporary reality n 
5 " Ice of inspiration for the poet when called upon 
Ae. the discussion of the Shield of Achilles in Chapter 

| ein the same Levantine heritage. His brother, Rha 
np (Plato, Minos 318d) and shares his broth 
) aS well as its administration in the underw« 


Ainos and Rhadamanthys have been associé 


NATL 4 the Spartan ritual, I" 


11? E 
B- J. Frazer, The Gold 
don, 1920), 4:70; see a 


St ; 
E. anford's commentary on 
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mologies: the former with the name of the legendary first lawgiver 
din ee MNA, variously rendered in Greek as Miv (Herodotus, 2.4, 9), 
zii pharaoh we Eusebius, FGrH II 538, 539), Mnvas (Diodorus, 1.43, 45), or Mu- 
m (Mane . Antiquitates 8.155-57). Like other Egyptian images, names, and con- 
MN may have reached the Aegean via North Sah according to theophoric 
i, 3 ( Jgarit honoring MN (Mtn/Man).!* His brothers un-Greek name, 
j has been compared with an Egyptian compound, *Rdi M(a)ntw, or 


19 


with EBYP 


aws 

cepts. 
names 
Da bapav Gus, 


MMO th gives. . e . . . ` 
N s n or disputed these etymologies, that of Minos, in particular, suits his nature as 
owe 


founding figure in Cretan civilization and provides an etymology where no convincing 
cri one exists. Egyptian sources also match the origin of other words and legends 
hat migrated to Crete from Egypt, most notably the Labyrinth. Whether Egyptian or 
Aegean in name, the behavior of the two brothers belongs in the Levant. Rhadaman- 
ihvs serves as VOOPVAGE Kata ro aotu (Plato, Minos 321c) in a manner suspiciously 
resembling that of Aaron, brother of Moses, who serves as his spokesman and head 
priest (Exodus 4:14, 7, 27-30). It was Rhadamanthys who invested the "king" of Delos 
iDiodorus, 5.79), as if legitimating the link between ritual, kingship, and law embodied 
in Minos. In fact, the two brothers share a regency not unlike legendary and historical 
Spartan kings, a tradition of dyarchy now traced to Phoenician origins (by Drews; see 
n. 87). 
The function of Rhadamanthys is also shared by Talos, the bronze giant built by He- 
phaistos for Minos (‘Hgato7rérevxtov: Simonides, frag. 204) and who also serves as 
his vouopvAaf (Plato, Minos 321c): 


6 yap TaAws Tpis TEPLNEL TOV EVLAVTOV KATA TAS KWLAS. 
FVARTTWD TOUS VOmoUS Ev avrats, £v XaAKols Ypappareioıs EXIV 


YEYPQALULLEVOUS TOUS vóuous, OBEY XaAKOVS ExXT)8n. 


For Talos travels through the towns three times a year, 
guarding the laws in them, holding the laws wntten on 


bronze writing tablets, for which reason they are called “brazen.” 


While a certain portion of this tale obviously derives from the brazen reputation of 
the giant, Talos, his image as legal guardian provides insight for early Iron Age devel- 
opments on Crete. The emphasis on a periodic “refresher” in current laws, broadcast 
to the rural communities of Crete and enforced by written code, calls to mind the ser- 
vices of Spensithios in political communities in eastern Crete where he serves as 7rotvt- 

"B. Mazar, "A Genealogical List from Ras gions, 164—65. Cf. A. Braune, Menes-Moses-Minos (E31 
Shamra,” Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society 16 sen, 1988), and S. Morenz, “T raditionen um Menes, 


(1936) 153; J. Tigay, “Israelite Religion: The Onomas- ZaeS 99 (1972) x-xvi. 
tic and Epigraphic Evidence,” in Ancient Israelite Reli- 119 Bernal, Black Athena, 63-64. 
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karás and pvápwv — scribe and “reminder.” The gegasige 
like Minos's periodic renewal of them on Mount Ida, or Sc 
revisions to the law code for ten years, is traditional to the Heb 
renewal (Leviticus 25, Deuteronomy 15). Moro the institu 
Crete as well as in [srael, involved tye dimen saa proclamatie 
brew prophecy, then vóuo, the written law code itself (Plato, | 
law is codified in the books of the Bible called “the writings,” 54 

The figure of Minos. cherished as a modern symbol of prehistor 
Aym of that culture, exhibits too many archaic attributes for the Br 
= ern parentage attributes him to that complex of mythologica | figu 
hat the Aegean received from the Levant in the second millen niun 
counterpart to the artisan figure of Daidalos. The arts of civiliz | 
civil, or urban) sense became a conscious preoccupation in Gree 
M0 B.C. If the origins of the polis have their roots in the Late Bron 
commend (Chapter 5), then figures like Minos serve as Mo es 
"ns of Iron Age communities with legal and religious institution 
Brspectives on Minos, including his association with infant sz 
Nolve with Greek attitudes toward the past and the Orient. In tr 
ponsorship of Theseus as a new national hero forces Minos int 
Athens, a negative image encouraged by his description a 
2. The classical promotion of Solon as legendary lawgive 
üne Minos and could reflect the same attempt to locate tk 
ns in Athens that removed Daidalos from Crete to Athens (I 
| linos could not entirely suppress his reputation as a lav 
Wpraised as a just ruler (BeBactAcvKws vop.uuorora: Dior 
impromise between these simultaneous views made the 
E later literature (e.g., in Strabo, 10.4.8; Plutarch, Th 
4 including Plato and Aristotle) helped restore his re 
| EU conservative constitutions of Sparta and Crete. 
: modern “Minoan” image was the epoch of its disco 


-"zaton is the only great civilization created inim 


tern Minos helped resurrect a European vision Of 
p Knossos. As Priam served to personify pre ; 
nid je Mycenae, the name of Minos was immed. 
: E ne at Knossos, and has unfortunately be 
“©0n Minos confirms a civilization comparabl 2 to’ 


"m 


t 


Ey of Mycenaean Civilization (New York, | 
~ ^. (Evans first called his discoveries “I 
an before competition with the mainlanı 
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phasis is rather on a large number of smaller cities (not a limited 
lling rural territories), a concern for justice not attested 
d other factors more appropriate to early Iron Age Greece than 
ve palace. A romantic attachment to the unanticipated culture of Bronze 
rated “Minoan” elements in the material and literary culture of 
gical scholarship for the sake of continuity, to demonstrate Greece’s 
nd Europe's) link to a glamorous past. Modern affection for prehistoric Crete, whose 
(an justa fter the liberation of Crete from Turkish rule) took place during a strong 
-eek roots, has overestimated this past and signs of its "revival" or "renais- 
European eagerness to identify roots as old as possible for Greek 
in competition with the discovery of Mesopotamian prehistory, precip- 


tated notions of cultural continuity.'” Eventually, this reconstituted culture of Crete 


M d S 
Eastern po 
recogni 


‘nvoked to claim that Greek sources on “Phoenicians” reflected Aegean, not Near 
pulations. The newly discovered frescoes of men with dark red skins (now 
zed as a convention in art, not an ethnic attribute) were applied to an etymology 





of “Phoenicians” as ““Redmen. ™* Only rarely has a scholar recognized that a so-called 
Minoan or Eteocretan element “has largely been conjectured from some of the stranger 
Orientalizing works which owe more to individual invention than to any direct trans- 
mission of Minoan forms."!? An objective view of “Minoan” culture has only recently 
become a concern in scholarship. 

If early sources on Minos reveal origins later and more Levantine than Middle Bronze 
Age Crete, the latter remains surprisingly distant from the classical Greek imagination. 
Despite this discrepancy between testimonia and prehistory, mythology about Crete 
assumed to reflect a vivid but confused memory of Bronze Age civilization, whose pal- 
aces left tales of a bewildering “labyrinth” and whose many representations of bulls 
and acrobats survived in images of creatures half-bull, half-man.'? As with Minos, 








couraged an exclusive terminology for Crete). Bernal, 
Black Athena, 385-87. Cf. Faure, Ulysse le Crétois, 264— 
69, on Minos Kalokairinos "au prénom prédestiné” 
(one of the first explorers of Knossos no doubt 
helped attach his name to the palace). 

^^ As in Demargne's subtitle for La Crete dédalique: 
Etudes sur les origines d'une renaissance; Willetts, in 
CAH 111.3, 234, on the "legacy of a famous past" and 
p "remarkable renaissance”; Beyer, Dreros und Pri- 
nas, 66-70, calls Orientalizing Dreros "die Personifi- 
kation des Subminoischen Erbes” (p. 70); Blome, 
m Kretas, 105-8, on the survival of Minoan mo- 
tifs. 

"' As emphasized by Evans in his inaugural lec- 
lure as president of the Hellenic Society: "These are 
the days of origins'" (in McDonald, Progress into the 


SL. 


Past, 164). Cf. M. Herzfeld, Ours Once More: Folklore, 
ldeology and the Making of Modern Greece. (Austin, 
1982), on Greek folklore and "continuity" in modern 
Greece. 

14 Edwards, Kadmos, 56, 87-88, 95, 112, traces the 
history of this theory from its archaeological propo- 
nents (Evans, Hall) to its philological enthusiasts 
(Fick 1905, etc.). 

128 Boardman, Cretan Collection at Oxford, 132. 

12 See Minoan Society. Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Colloquium, 1981, ed. O. Krzyszowska and L. Nixon 
(Bristol, 1983), especially papers by 5. Crawford, 
J. Cherry, and L. Nixon; cf. J. Bintliff, “Structuralism 
and Myth in Minoan Studies,” Antiquity 58 (1984) 33- 


34. 
17 By 1932 such connections were “generally ac- 


easy” 
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ds of Crete have been too readily applied to the ism 
other legends ce to the Orient, and these include Daidalos 
without Mike x and popular, peopled by figures attest 
remained mos Ariadne, and Theseus. But those episodes | lin 
tradition: AC wooden cow for Pasiphae and their Offspring 
E 3 rinth, and the escape with wings—have four n 
sign of the erae, from epic poetry. They do not appear until ti 
COM lassical drama, and synthesized in Hellenistic ythc 
celebrated in cla ears ago, it is curious and significant that "remin 
E E Attic myths only."!? In the network of stories i 
E 3 A iadne, and Theseus, themes and images can be identif 
E" E s by m important recasting of the tale in fifth-cer tu 
P D that sponsored new myths and in fact createn Grec d 
The Minotaur begins in representations of heroes fighting reis 



















fan, formulaic images with anonymous performers in the E E 
portant to stress the distinction between the preoccupa "ig 
e À egean art—in protome or rhyton form, leaping wi arona 

E gies on the Pylos vestibule fresco)—and the composite image q 

12. The source of this “bull of Minos," a term only Be 
WBC., is probably a misunderstanding of images of gods in thi 
ie bull's masks in ritual, attested in Cyprus and the Near 
Eso ritual (Figures 20-24).'?? The wearing of horns charac € 


Nilsson, Mycenaean Origin of Greek ischer Formen oder orientalischer E 
(170-80 on “Minoan” legends). delivered at “Das Ende der Mykenisc 


kerinnerung, 281-90, stresses the 


nyth on Crete and the attempt to 
la in ° e S. 
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logne, 1987 (unpublished). 
'? Burkert, in Greek Renaissance, ^ p 
gion, 65 n. 94, 371-72 nn. 78-80. Cf. ig 
“Notes on Some Cypriote Priests " 
masks,” HThR 64 (1971) 261-70; "»om 
ek Mythology, 180, attrib- Century Clay Masks from Kition,” 1 k 
Webster, ed. J. L. Betts, J. T. Hooker, E i 
(Bristol, 1988), 2:65-67. A. Hérmary, 
B o the Minotaur. Evi-  'prétre' masqué,” BCH 103 (1979) 7% ^ 
Mo r the Development of now attested in Late Bronze Israel, wom.’ 
a.D., diss, Bryn Mawr with a musical instrument on a clay plaqu 
“The Dancer from Dan, the Empty Tomb 
_ tar Room,” IEJ 36 (1986) 168-73. See Cat 
ep ons of Mi- (1987) 355-83, on Near Eastern masks an 
en unc x “auros in — ported to Greece; G. Markoe, “The Rise 
ES Probleme der — cian Art.” BASOR 279 (1990) 15-16. For 
Ir E: p gods with bull’ s-horns or heads, see the 
EE E Beal-Hadad with the head of a bull ( 
3 = Eos]. Gray, Near Eastern Mythology 


5 in C Greek Sources, traces the pro- 


wt 
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5 of migration, based 
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oes like the horned god of Enkomi, probably Apollo Karneios (see Chapter 
divine pi P ram-headed figure of Baal-Hammon on a throne from the sanctuary at 
5 in (Figure 22). Unlike Baal, El is the god Mes receives infant sacrifice among non- 
ks in the torm of Kronos (at Carthage: Diodorus, AIK eni) implying that more 
e Near Eastern cult was transformed by the Greek imagination. The characteri- 
tion of gods in the form of a bull has a long history in the Near East, where it is 
“aie d in Ugarit, Phoenicia, and Israel, and may have reached the Aegean from the 
avant via Cyprus in the Late Bronze Age. Biblical survivals of this divine iconography 
clude the appellation of God as the “bull of Jacob,” the Semitic counterpart for the 
“pull of Minos" who eventually become the “Minos-bull.” Zeus still wears gilded horns 
in Orphic visions: “ravupean ` à&uporépwðe xpvoea képara.'?3 Bovine headgear is 
Also appropriate to mortals ministering to such a cult figure or performing stories about 
them in ritual drama. Figurines of men donning bulls’ masks (Figure 21) or wearing 
them in ritual scenes match terminology for such mortal servants, called "Kerastai," or 
^Horned Ones" on Cyprus. The practice of wearing bull's horns in a ritual setting is 
suggested by an alternate reading of geran (geren) at Exodus 34.29, 35, the passage de- 
scribing how Moses is transformed by his encounter with Yahweh. The preferred mean- 
ing, followed by the Septuagint, is that the face of Moses “was glorified” or “shone” 
(5c66£aorot in Greek). However, the word geran can also mean "became horned,” and 
the Jerome Bible resurrects this reading by translating the verb as cornuta esset.?* In 
support of this reading in the Hebrew Bible, some scholars have imagined that Moses 
actually wore a ritual mask with horns, in analogy to Canaanite practices. Whether 
original to the intention of the Hebrew phrase or not, Jerome's translation determined 
the European image of Moses wearing horns, most celebrated in the sculpture of Mi- 
chelangelo.'?6 Given the kinship between Moses and Minos considered already, it is at 
least possible that a bull's head, or horns, characterized an encounter between man and 
god in a source common to the story of Moses and the mythology of Minos and the 
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Gree 
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1988], 70; cf. p. 78 for the same god striding on a 
stele, wearing a horned crown) or the stele of seated 
EI with horned crown from Ugarit (Ebla to Damascus, 
299, no. 15]). 

> O. Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, (Berlin, 1922) 
168-69, line 14; dismissed by M. L. West, The Orphic 
Poems (Oxford, 1983), 240, as the result of "some Hel- 
lenistic syncretism” in the Rhapsodic Theogonies, a 
late compilation. 

?'J. Sasson, “Bovine Symbolism in the Exodus 
Narrative,” Vetus Testamentum 18 (1968) 380-87; 
W. Propp, “The Skin of Moses’ Face—Transfigured 


or Disfigured?” CBQ 49 (1987) 375-86. 98. 
IS E.g., H. Gressmann, Mose und seine Zeit (Gottin- 





gen, 1913), 246-47 n. 7; A. Jirku, “Die Gesichtsmaske 
des Mose,” ZDPV 67 (1945) 43-45; E. Auerbach, Mo- 
ses (Amsterdam, 1953), 154-59; K. Jaros, “Des Mose 
‘strahlende Haut, " ZAW 88 (1976) 275-80; “The 
Shining of Moses’ Face: A Case Study in Biblical and 
Ancient Near Eastern Iconography,” in The Shelter of 
Elyon. Essays in Honor of G. W. Ahlstrom, ed. B. Barrick 
and J. R. Spencer, JSOT suppl. 31 (Sheffield, 1984), 


159-73. 
1* R. Mellinkoff, The Horned Moses in Medieval Art 


and Thought (Berkeley, 1970); ‘More about Horned 
Moses,” Jewish Art 12-13 (Jerusalem, 1986-1987) 184— 
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Minotaur. Even without Moses, some ritual performer as b u 
ern cult was incorporated into Greek myth as a new form of 
tradition where heroes fight composite creatures. The pate n^ 
sacrifice, a rite rejected by Greek religion survives as a story apy 
tradition, both cases here (bull-god and human sacrifice) glorif yin 
his "bull" share a Near Eastern legacy of the Late Bronze Age, dr 
Bronze Age tradition of bulls in art on Crete. 

The Minotaur's parents, Pasiphae and her bull-consort, are | Be 
fifth century, when drama (notably Euripides’ Cretans) made e 
of the story, as mentioned previously, derives from legendary 
gods-as- -bulls and women, common in Near Eastern images and yth 
tion of divine/mortal mating tales, the story was made specific to c A SL 
acters in Cretan tradition, where it served to link other bovine hybrid 



























aur to a plausible set of parents. Representations as well as ful 
arvelous contraption made by Daidalos are late, and the story piqu ue 
Sman painters, Christian authors, and modern artists.!7 As a whee 
ped to deceive gods and men, the theme is a trope on other marve olon 
zend, such as the wooden horse of Troy, but difficult to substan 
im elaborated by Euripides. The tradition presumes that Daidalos 
Outside of sculpture by the fifth century, and thus joins the evi 
nth 4 dits architectural and near-magical dimensions. a 


ennial favorite for ‘ Continuity," the labyrinth, may appeal dv 


ir rito on a Knossos tablet and as a motif on a Pylos tablet. 

Greek literature is Egyptian, not Cretan, and appears in: 
do pius's description of Egypt (2.148), without reference to Crete 
? the Cretan and Egyptian constructions through a visit 


ame tip that exposed him to the manufacture of statues, Egy 

id 
"Labyrinthos," PdP 12 (1957) 161-76, re 
arguments of the Etymologicum Mà n 


TC Be Ducrowx, Dédale, 137- 
» Minos; Diodorus, 4.77. 


atos, Ima: E ancient glosses AatédAetov as the Labyrinth at 
p me ws 1.167, and in of Daidal dim 
lyenhuis, “Daidalos et hr alos. In his suggestion, da-da 


forse alla costruzione artistica del Palazzo 
E E... da-pu-ri-to would be a specific part. Gérar 
à reference | Owe to Mentions religieuses, 56-58; C. € C 
| Y  Ppuritojo/" Acme 12 (1959) 149-76; P. Scar] 

h rom | Pylos,” AJA gs ee Labyrinthos,” BIFG (1979) 194—210. 
T B 70; à : da-pu-ri-to-jo nisos und das Labyrinth,” ZAnt 31 (198 


| with 4 Potnia or Nue that both da-da- -re-jo and da pu 
E = Gallavotti, y cult sites near 


D 
a 
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Knossos. 
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Pliny, Naturalis Historia 36.19.85). Its etymology could likewise be 


ce 1.96-97; 
(piodoru certainly it bears no incontrovertible relationship to the Lykian double 
, jl, $ . 
Egypti2 „ame, Aáfipus, as assumed for years. An Egyptian etymology first pro- 


„xe and af which compares the Greek word with lapi-ro-hun-t (*R-pr-n-hnt) or “Tem- 
| Youth of the Sea" to account for both Egyptian aition and Greek word, has 

ae recently revived by Stieglitz.’ 2 Minos represents a Hellenized Menes from 
rypt, fo his labyrinth may have been dense from Egypt, too. Certainly the modern 
dontificati on of this KO with the are SEITE form of Cretan Middle Bronze Age 
„s rests on NO explicit ancient association. Instead of a palace for Minos, ancient 
‚aditions locate monuments such as the “house of Rhea” at Knossos, home of her chil- 
dren, the Titans (Diodorus, 5. 66). Such legends suit the tendency to attribute megalithic 
prehistoric remains to earlier races of giants, the way the Cyclopes were given credit for 
itadel walls (Pausanias, 2.16.4). The figure of Rhea is also more appropriate 


Mycenaean C1 
io images of Bronze Age “goddesses” than to the image of Minos, mature rulers being 


osed in 
je on the 


pala Ct 


infrequent in “Minoan” art. 
The visual history of the labyrinth as it evolves into the meander/maze begins in the 


early archaic period with a curvilinear motif linked to legend, although not to Crete. 
An intriguing source for this type of motif is the prehistoric spiral, which appears on a 
Boiotian black-figure skyphos as the thread of Ariadne, in a related Cretan episode (Fig- 
ure 10a).'*? The central figure of the scene encircling the cup is Theseus slaying the 
Minotaur, flanked at the left by a diminuitive Ariadne, holding the proverbial thread 
that will lead the hero to safety. To the right of Theseus are superimposed two rows of 
draped figures, seven male and seven female (with white faces, feet), all clad in himatia 
and garlanded (Figure 10b). Their number naturally recalls the Athenians rescued by 
Theseus from the Minotaur (Plutarch, Theseus 15). This archaic juxtaposition of monster, 
victims, and hero suggests the tradition was established by 550 s.c., as hinted in frag- 


14 [ts earliest extant appearance is on an Etruscan 
vase of the mid- to later seventh century, where the 
inscribed word, “truia,” connects it with Troy: J. P. 
Small, “The Tragliatella Oinochoe,” RömMitt 93 
(1986) 63-96. Compare the earliest representations of 
Daidalos, also Etruscan: Chapter 7. 

2 Louvre MNC 675, from Tanagra, the "Rayet 
skyphos”; A. Waiblinger, CVA Louvre 17 (France 26) 
(Paris, 1974), pl. 29; Beazley, JHS 47 (1927) 222-23; 
Frontisi-Ducroux, Dedale, fig. 1; Kokalakis, “Icarus,” 
25-30. This spiral has also been called a stylized 
flower (by C. Robert: RE, 4:2000) and compared with 
the motif of the labyrinth: Frontisi-Ducroux, Dedale, 


144. 


^ Evans, "Knossos Excavations, 1903,” BSA 9 
(1902-1903) 111, and POM 3:283; G. Pugliese Cara- 
telli, "Labranda e Labyrinthos," RAAN (1939) 285- 
300, already recommended “una maggiore pru- 
denza” in comparing AaBvpw6os and AaBpavda. 
Cf. P. Faure, Fonctions des cavernes crétoises (Paris, 
1964), 166-73 (compares Aavpa, Aavpeiov?). 

‘ R. Stieglitz, "Labyrinth: Anatolian Axe or Egyp- 
tian Edifice?” in Coins, Culture and History in the An- 
cient. World: Numismatic and Other Studies in Honor of 
Bluma L. Trell (Detroit, 1981), 195-98, based on 
H. Brugsch, Das altägyptische 'Seeland,' " ZaeS 10 
(1872) 89-91, and Bernal, Black Athena, 64, for "*R-pr- 
n-hnt. 








































ments of Hesiod s Catalogue of Women (frag. 14045). Armie. 
dancers in two rows on the same cup, Ariadne proffers ; 
curving down and out from her chest, perhaps simulating he 
The spiral ts assumed to be the artist's convention for thread 6 
required by the narrative but uncommon in archaic visual epert 
guity could reflect the process of improvisation familiar in archa 
familiar in poems are first translated into visual formulas, and y 
ing is the idea that the Bronze Age motif of the spiral survived ir 
then grew into the story of a coil of string complete with a myti 
popularity. In other words, the representation of Ariadne’s three 
more than an improvisation: the artist may deliberately have iny 
motif as a Minoan insignia for a story set in Crete. Conversely; the 
may have encouraged the tale of the thread, a process common in 
mation of prehistoric and Near Eastern formulas into human storys 
the labyrinth motif, or rather as a curvilinear complement to the mea 
provided mutual encouragement to the two shapes and their tales." 
T However spiral and thread are related, Ariadne's attribute allows 
‘ommunications between prehistoric artifacts and archaic mytholog 
where motif precedes myth, also helps explain variant attributes witl 
escues Theseus, such as the luminous wreath or garland that ill mir 
e p" the labyrinth. The first literary source on the wreath is Pse 
Be esmo: 27.5; cf. Hyginus, Astronomia 2.5, for Amphitrite aS wel 
EC current in the visual arts in the early archaic period, according! 
C of Kypselos (Pausanias, 5.19.1), but is difficult to identify 
re black-figure pottery. A recent study of Greek wreaths includ 
' E Me in jad 18.590, gift of Daidalos to Ariadne, could làv 
EE Dos arts and contributed to the legend 
EA v ade of precious metal.!^* The correlatio | A 
E. quity—for example, with a scholiast's commen 
daı B a Be. imitate the labryinth, an explana 
CRM "n : opted to Daidalos. Xopos, spiral 
E y, Vivid in antiquity in the gloss of Hesychit 
ai “th as close associations with C A: d oa 
with Crete.!^^ Wreath and gal 


“dale, 141-44. on j 
FM ‘ the £ 
„FEN the two forms “sual Blech, Studien zum Kranz, 262, on an ill 
anz, 259. Xopós, if doxéw can mean “to light someo! 
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arvivals of Minoan-Mycenaean iconographic motifs, all worn, carried 
the spiral, are 146 These garlands survived in Greek ritual, and particularly in Crete 
or held by pie re Figure 31), in ritual scenes and as attributes of Cretan deitie 
on a stele > Eileithyia, and Europa." In myth, Ariadne and her wreath are surel 
historic female figures engaged in ritual activity, transformed into. 
+hological paradigm to serve a new master, Theseus. Ariadne and her magic aids- 
myt a thread, and ring—suit a similar pattern. The visiting hero’s “rescue” of a nativ 
| ‘ E is exclusive to no single tradition but is especially appropriate to a cultui 
apt women figured prominently in representations of ritual and ceremony.!*e 
W er motif in the story of Theseus and Ariadne, the ring with which Thesei 
demonstrates his kinship with Poseidon and superiority to Minos, incorporates Bron; 
Age and archaic realia into classical symbolism. The ring is first attested in the ear 
classical period, in Bacchylides’s Ode 17 (60-62) and in Mikon’s painting in the Th 
seion (Pausanias, 1.17.3); the motif was encouraged by the Delian League but inspir 
by earlier traditions. The extravagant gold jewelry of Aegean prehistory, in particul 
its gold rings with narrative and ritual intaglio designs, did not entirely disappear fro 
Greek view, thanks to tomb robbers, heirlooms, and memory. Yet such daidada al 
revived with new prosperity in the archaic period and acquired new narrative powe 
as the magic ring in tales of kings and gods.!*? Elements that contribute to this aspect 
the tale include folk tradition—the magic recovery of objects cast into the sea—and sy; 
bolic ritual, the casting of objects into the sea on the swearing of oaths (see Chapter 1. 
In the early archaic period, thread, wreath, and ring all figure in the tradition linki. 
Theseus, Daidalos, and Ariadne in a Cretan scenario, composed of uneven surviv: 
embroidered into a poetic matrix. As with the Minotaur, Theseus and Ariadne are p 
maturely identified in any couple holding a wreath or departing by ship. By the sb 
century, the Athenian hero and his Cretan bride appear in a developed visual narrativ 


of pre 


wred 





^5 Blech, Studien zum Kranz, 282; P. Warren, "The Armorers, 25-26 pl. 46, 1). Carter, in Early Greek C 
Fresco of the Garlands from Knossos,” in L'iconogra- Practice, 94-96, for wreaths and marriage in un 
phie minoenne, BCH suppl. 11 (1985) 187-208. M. Cas- us M. Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion « 
key, “Ayia Irini, Kea: The Terracotta Statues and the Its Survival in Greek Religion, 2d ed. (Lund, 1968), 5. 
Cult in the Temple,” in Sanctuaries and Cults, 132 nn. 28, Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mv OE 172- 
16-18, and Keos II: The Temple at Ayia Irini. Part I: The N. Marinatos, Art and Religion in Thera (Athe 
Statues (Princeton, 1986), 36-37, for garlands worn by 1984), chaps. 6, 8. 
terracotta figures from a Bronze Age temple, and 49 Polykrates, Amasis, and the ring: Herodo 
their relationship to later Greek practice (e.g., Ath- 3.3943; J. Labarbe, "Roly crate Amasis ais ae 
enaeus, 15.678d—688c). AntClass 53 (1984) 15-34. This ring (ceps) naj 

'* Representations collected by Blech, Studien zum work of Theodoros, the renowned craftsman o F 
Kranz, 452-53; in L’iconographie minoenne, Warren, mos (according to Pausanias, an emerald; Pliny, 
205-6. Wreaths on stelai from Prinias (Lembesi, Oi — turalis Historia 37.4, calls it a sardonyx) and preng 
2mAes roù Ilpırız, 66-70) and in dance scenes ably engraved with an intaglio design for seali: 
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as on the François vase, equipped with motifs such as rine 
classical transformation of this legend (Chapter 12) i incorporate 
new political, even moral, version emphasizing the role of Athe ens 
The classical period also welcomes a rash of labyrinth motifs t] 
based designs, on red- and black-figure vases inspired by drama. 
reference to Crete is on the classical and later coinage of Knossos 
tangular, and cruciform meanders indicate the original home of inf la 
after it appears in Atthidographers' accounts of the adventures of The e 
| Philochoros. and Kleidemos), where it is already contaminated by Atl 
y the Hellenistic period, the word shows active meanings in poetic, 
gical contexts (Callimachus, Delian Hymn 311i: yvapımro 2805 OKONI 
DO lllodoros, first to call Daidalos an architect, identifies the —— | 
E Daidalos” (3.15.8,6). His description of it as an OLK) [La Koy rave 
P thy E£odov, "a house with many-winding curves misleading [ fr 
1 Vreminiscent ofa fragment of Sophokles (Nauck, 34): otmpo kapna 
nay derive from that dramatist’s Daidalos. Eventually the term lab yri 
Greek monumental architecture, according to the building account 
Didyma, which refer to an element called A@ßvupıvdos, in the‘ cont 
terms for parts of the temple such as #vpota, wecorotxos, and ana; 
Iracy of circumstances—the survival of structures and images 
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om 
Benson: of monumental architecture abroad, and the need for 
encouraged the tale of the Labyrinth in the early archaic pe 
nt Bee by Herodotus is genuine, this myth participa te: 
» native authorship of forms learned abroad. In the mythologic 
Eos Is expected to account for both Bronze Age creat 


ns, and ultimately to justify the latter as a legacy of the forme 
pen ea by non-Greek sources. 
| E: madne are linked in the visual arts in the archaic perio 
0S, Tare in archaic and classical Greek art, make a solit 
E. | Theseus, Ariadne, and the Minotaur on the e 
a een ne portrayal of the young Athenians ` 
and t f 
mé : E o du héros au labyrinthe dans la vie de Thesé e 
a4 er Y. ed. los 16 (1970) 30-52. On Theseus in early fifth 
3-88, on MN. E literature and art, see Chapter 12. 
> tive ove Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, pl. VIII. 
h E^ (Vien ™ A. Rehn and R. Harder, Didyma vol. 2 E 
9n, P Leh E. (Berlin, 1958), nos. 25-27, passim; J. C. 
Jeca ti and oth- Mr ^6) 1044; H. W. Parke, The Oracles of Apollo ii 
"Le tnor (London, 1985), 216-17. 
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us, Ariadne waiting patiently to lead out Theseus after his 
a figure in flight, and the mystery of the mounted man— 
sual experiment, perhaps a Boiotian approximation of an Attic tradi- 
«he reverse of the vase, a warrior mounted on a galloping horse, bears an 
‘lationship to the exploits of Theseus (Figure 10c). Is he Peirithoos? Minos 
own Daidalos himself? This cavalier is followed by a curious airborne figure 
d horizontally just beneath the right handle attachment, his head and shoulders 
place the tail of the moving horse (Figure 10d). This anthropoid aloft is naked 
and wears wings for arms; the vase is badly damaged near his head 
appears neckless and bearded. The flying figure has no visual precedent in d 
| ess he borrows his pose and placement from birds in Lakonian cavalry 
hapless monsters.'?° The identification as Ikaros remains the most attractive.1% 


-enes OF 
dae figure is falling, rather than still in successful flight, seems indicated by his 
folded (rather than extended) wings, and in his resemblance to other mythological fig- 
yres near death (like the decapitated Medusa on the Polyphemus Painter's name vase, 
the Eleusis amphora). This would then be the earliest Ikaros (or Daidalos) in Greek art 
represented in flight and fall; the awkward join of head and shoulders, the clumsy pose 
aloft, suggest the artist invented this figure, with such details as the belt a conscious 
embellishment.'°” If this is Ikaros, tantalizing is the implied presence of Daidalos, rep- 
resented by his son and his invention—wings—but still as shadowy a figure as he is in 
literature before the fifth century. Elsewhere, the airborne pair are attested in isolation, 
as on the early classical Etruscan bulla (Figure 8). Whether the winged figure is Daidalos 
or Ikaros, this archaic scene would not only illustrate wings and flight but would incor- 
porate them into the Cretan cycle represented by Theseus, Ariadne, and the Minotaur. 

As often in Greek myth, both visual and literary sources are a likely inspiration for 
this portion of the tale, and several point to Crete. A connection to Crete is already 
implied in the belt of Ikaros, that article of attire essential to archaic Cretan male (and 
female) figures. !58 Images of craftsmen, sometimes winged or wearing winged footwear, 





^ Its Attic proportions, scale, and size as well as 
narrative mean some still hesitate to call the vase 
Boiotian; possibly “l'artiste s'inspire des modeles at- 
tiques qu'il enjolie de détails;" A. Waiblinger, CVA 
Louvre 17 (France 26), 32. 

Is Beazley, JHS 47 (1927) 222 n. 4, on Lakonian 
Parallels; for this phenomenon in Protoattic and Pro- 
locorinthian, see Morris, Black and White Style, 37-38 
nn. 4-5, 

'^ Beazley, JHS 47 (1927) 222-23; Kokalakis, ''Ica- 
rus,” 25. For other early representations of Ikaros, 
see Akropolis 601 (Figure 9), etc., in Nyenhuis, “Dai- 
dalos et Ikaros,” LIMC 1ll.1, 316-19. E. Simon, 
"Frühe Bilder des fliegenden Daidalos," forthcom- 


ing, prefers Daidalos here. 
17 Compare Nessos on the Protoattic amphora by 


the New York Nessos Painter (Morris, Black and White 
Style, pl. 14), an early centaur type plagued by ap- 
parent deformities (both legs on one side of his 
equine body, a neckless head and beard) that betray 
an experimental phase. 

' 1. Raubitschek and T. Raubitschek, “Der kret- 
ische Gürtel,” in Wandlungen, 49-52; Boardman, in 
Fourth Cretological Congress, 44, 46-47. The belt is 
probably a North Syrian convention (H. Seeden The 
Standing Armed Figurine in the Levant (Munich, 1980], 
134) and shows up as far away as Sardinia, on archaic 
stone statuary (see Chapter 7, n. 44). 
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popular tradition of demon-artists with magic pow 
f gods and heroes in Greek art." On the sey 
born from the head of Zeus, not only th | 


contribute toa 
a common attribute O 


i S where Athena IS 
E... birth-attendant on the left, the seated craftsman to the 
1 he 


mentary figure in the air above un all wear Witt (Figures 13, 14) 

tions of pairs of winged figures (Figure 33), including those of “bor 

wings, an invitation to the story of ye craftsmen pae prisoner, are ¢ 
| and naturally provocative for the tradition of a figure like Daidalos. The 
Simulated the stories, but most resist firm identification with the Greg 
Nike early scenes from Crete where Theseus and Ariadne, or Europa a 
:dentified with enthusiasm by scholars, such Greek mythological corre 
ore mature, particularly in Crete. These crea are gats understood 
Ang phenomenon inspired by Near Eastern images (ibe 32), withou 
E. yet.!? Despite Crete's rich iconographic tradition of early Iron Age 
be coordinated with conventional Greek narrative or cult. Cretan ima; 
as well as archaic, enriched the tradition of Daidalos and other winge 


ei 


ding those in black-figure vase painting eventually labeled Ikaros.. 
Was not directly or originally involved in developing the image of Daid 
ded rather to historical attitudes elsewhere in Greece. If many creatt 
fear wings lightly in Greek art, only certain provinces were home to 
stories about how they got their wings, it appears. Nilsson pinpoi 
observing that much of Minoan legend is Athenian in origin (see 
3 : 

Hiconography, Crete contributed to an intriguing variation on the’ 
avented by Daidalos. One of the xoana attributed to Daidalos ir 


idi-} arouzou, "Un [lporos Evp- 
= Monuments archaiques,” ASAA 

46; N. Gialouris, “Tlrepoevra 
) 3) 29 321. C. Hart, Images of 

75-119, on Near Eastern and 

; M. Smith, "Divine Travel," 
anite air traffic (see Chapter 





















(Ikaros); C. Kardara, "Some Remarks on 
Cretan Bronzes," AAA 2 (1969) 216-18, and 
Cretological Congress, 186—88, identifies this 
bound Daidalos, captive of Minos, but its so 
surely Near Eastern, like the Old Babylon 
with pairs of winged captives (cited by Astc 
lenosemitica, 271-72) or the bound captive in S 


we art transmitted via Phoenicia (Kardara, AAA 

nn morers, 35-36, fig. 6; 216-19) \ | 

ws Blome, Bildwelt Kretas 161 | 
Es. Basalt stele f : W. Orthma 
n. 86-87, A. Lembesi, e found at Aleppo 


bp 


e | 
A 


E ranio fersuchungen zur spüthethitischen Bildkunst 
H, 125-38, E the le 1971), 54, pl. 4, Aleppo 1. I am grateful to Ulla 

Ay Cretan art. z E and Michael Morris for obtaining an illustrati 
) D. Lev a 33 Hellenosemitica, 194-95 n. 6, and 271-7 
3) 28, fig. 8; 31 (D); ear Eastern derivation of “Ikaros.” 
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a Karouzou, ASAA (1946-1948) 36-46; Ko 
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ue of Herakles at Thebes in Boeotia (Pausanias, 9.11.2), dedicated as 
5 wa -aftsman. This bequest was intended to express thanks for a favor 
asm los} Herakles: the rescue aug burial of the body of Ikaros on the island 
ered d gu thereafter, after the fatal flight from Crete. In this version, however, 
e: mentioned: instead, Daidalos invented sails for the ships he built for his 
‚means of which he “outsailed the oars of Minos's fleet.” An Attic story may 
; this version: according to Kleidemos, Daidalos escaped from Crete by boat 
"chant ship) and was pursued by Minos in warships, a scenario suitable to maritime 
(mere í the fifth century (cited in Plutarch, Theseus 19; see Chapter 12). In the same 
ae he is credited with a major innovation in the history of seafaring, the intro- 
^ of the airborne trap of sum with which SCIES ganz wind and its power to 
move transport. Throughout the history of C E Salis E literally the wings of man, 
4nd the language of early Greek poetry mc this explicit. The ships of the Phaiakians 
are admired by Athena for being "as swift as wing or thought" (Odyssey 7.36), although 
a protégées of her enemy, Poseidon, their nautical powers may be more intimidating 
‘han reassuring to the hero of the poem. At Odyssey 11.125 (— 23.272), oars are de- 
«cribed as “wings for ships,” in a portrayal of landlocked peoples without such civilized 
amenities, to whom Odysseus must spread the gospel of Poseidon. The most vivid 
equation between sails and wings was proffered by Hesiod, in a context celebrating the 
Aiginetans as the first practitioners of seafaring (frag. 205): 


ela stat 
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ade by the € 


escape: 
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ot 67) TOL Tpwrov TEVEAV VERS apyLlertogas, 


mporotc 5’ taria ÜÓ£a av vews TTEPa TrovrOTÓDOUO. 


They were the first to build ships, curved on both ends, 
and they first put up sails, the wings of a seagoing ship. 


The anecdote in Pausanias suggests that sails and wings, once equivalent in poetry, 
became substitutes in the catalogue of inventions by Daidalos.!® His other creations 
acquired wings in poetry, in the context of being praised in many forms of da:daAoets. 
The armor of Achilles is the most celebrated work of art to experience this transforma- 
tion (Iliad 19.386; see Chapter 1). The constellation of poetic dardah- words that illumi- 
nated the hero's armor during its manufacture reappear when he puts it on, in Book 19 
(e.g., lines 13, 19). His actual entry into battle (19.365—85) is formulaic in its detailed 
praise of epic armor, but culminates in an unusual event, once the last element (his 
helmet) is in place (19.386): rọ 8' &bre mrepä yiyver', áewe ÖE moineva Lawv. The 
suit of armor grows wings and lifts the hero, the best of the Achaeans and the one who 
achieves immortality, into the air, as if its powers exceeded mere poetic praise and ac- 


^ Hart, Images of Flight, 89-93, on the connection by sea, in the Greek imagination. 
between wings and sails, or travel by air and travel 
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Daidalos in Sicily: 
Greeks and Phoenicians 
in the West 


akovv 5& Kat Poivıkes mepi narav THY Zıkekiav 
And the Phoenicians used to live all around Sicily. 


—Thucydides, 6.2.6 


Phoenixque multus habuit hos pridem locos. 


And the Phoenician used to inhabit many of these places, 


before. 


—Avienus, Ora Maritima 440 


HE FIRST DAIDALOS in ancient art identified by an inscription appears at a great 
distance from Athens and Crete: in Italy. In many legends the flight of Daidalos 
and son took them to Magna Graecia, where this episode in their adventures be- 
came especially popular, eventually in Roman painting.’ An Etruscan gold bulla in early 
classical style displays a winged craftsman in squatting “flight” (in profile, with their 
feet tucked up underneath the body) on each face (Figures Ba, b).? Both figures wear 
the short chiton traditional as craftsman’s garb; one carries a saw and adze, the other a 
double axe and carpenter's (T-) square. The former is identified as TAITAE in letters 















' P. von Blankenhagen, RómMitt 75 (1968) 106-43; 2 Now in Baltimore: Walters Art Gallery 57.371 B; 
E. Richardson, “The Story of Ariadne in Italy,” in G.M.A. Hanfmann, “Daidalos in Etruria,” AJA 39 
Studies in Classical Art and Archaeology, 189-95; cf. Ko- (1935) 189-95; Becatti, Oreficerie antiche, 186, fig. 316, 
kalakis, “Icarus,” 26 (Daidalos on Etruscan gems). pl. 78; Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, pl. Il, fig. TI; Koka- 
The earliest inscribed Daidalos now appears on an lakis, “Icarus,” 26. T. Döhrn, Etruskische Kunst 
Etruscan bucchero olpe of the mid-seventh century (Mainz, 1982), 22-23; Gold Jewelry. Craft, Style and 
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æ his head, the other as VIKAPE, with an initial digamma, thi 
above uc: and Ikaros. The letters run right to left and featur 
E  - conspicuously un-Attic, suggesting that this legendi 
E. date and via a Dorian route—Cabinia Or eva Crete itself havet 
H B ever they reached the West, Dade and his son appear with simil 
in gems and sculpture from Etruria. WU the tools of their trade (if ng 
3 fenton: Pliny, Naturalis Historia 7.198) in hand, the two craftsmen ar iv 
" s of Corinth, to import Greek art to the West, where legend associates p 
host of £pya. 
According to this Etruscan view, carpentry became paramount among the: 
to Daidalos in the West: architecture, in the broadest sense, dominates tH 
Bas. and even maintains a special claim in Etruria. Pliny’s descriptions o 
3 like that of Lars Porsenna at Clusium (derived from Varro: Natural 
4) which included a “labyrinth” in its basement, encouraged the Rer 
hat the "Daedalic" art of architecture had been born in Italy.3 The ad 
Wevements of Daidalos in the West are a blueprint for the evolution of my 
itions in conjunction with history and art, and anticipate his treatment 
ined in the second half of the book. 


jomponent of Daidalos's career in Magna Graecia involves Sicily, wher 
§ form a sequel to his misadventures in Crete. Either his assistance ¢ 
iping the labyrinth or his invention of Pasiphae’s seduction trap prov | 
ire of Minos and a flight into exile.‘ In this version, the invention of w 

f Ikaros take place when father and son escape from Crete to Sicily, un 
s that narrate this flight from Athens to Crete (Chapter 8), or the Ika 
laidalos flee Crete for the mainland. The last-named flight probably 
p istory of mythography, although two versions already compete 
Nleidemos, FGrH 323 frag. 17, from Plutarch, Theseus 19.8). How, v 
nlered the story involves Aegean contact with Sicily for over a tl 
D 

E! by Diodorus, Daidalos finds a new royal patron in the V 
1565, according to Pausanias, 7.4.6) and produces a new si 
E + of engineering and architecture. Daidalos was pur: 


lad a i 
iready made himself popular enough in his new h 
rt el'Etru . » 
Sorsi Qn. Ee 1.12-15; Zenobius, Hyginus, etc. Bérard, Coloni 
Chu. P$ grecque, 417-29; Sjöqvist, Sicily and the Greeks 
ae Percep- 


Century,” E Prinz Gründungsmythen, 138 49. 
p rJ. = e 
| iS- x Prinz, Gründungsmythen, 147, argues tha 
x | accour E D.. Ight from Crete to the mainland, with its aiti 


7, Apoll odorus, island of Ikaros, predates the Sicilian storie 
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« in the form of his host’s daughters, a replay of his relationship with 
' lever stratagem tricks Daidalos into revealing his identity with a chal- 
ner of the labyrinth cannot resist: the task of threading a string 
ais shell ( Apollodoros, Epitome 1.14-15). Forced to release Daidalos to Mi- 
eives the Cretan king as a guest and treats him to a bath at his daugh- 
108, 4 welcome tradition for epic heroes (eg., Odyssey 4.47-50; 19.317). Enlisted 

he e daughters manage to scald their unwelcome guest to death in hot wa- 
wt „ure thermale IET borrowed from Daualzz reputed introduction of 

s elsewhere in Sicily. Minos was buried in a special structure with his 

ed below, à temple to Aphrodite above, as described by Diodorus. The tomb 

— embled in the early fifth sun and the bones of Minos returned to Crete 
xat the dynast of Akragas in the fifth century (Diodorus, 4.79.4). 
zd historical setting of this postscript, the death of Minos, is classical and suspect, 
(or it betrays the same political purposes that E and moved the bones of heroes 
in similar disputes over termiten un pone In this case, the return of the bones is 
avoked as a theme in interpolis negotiations and recriminations about participation and 
iance in the Persian wars. Herodotus's account of Daidalos in Sicily, although it 
nores Minos's gruesome end and the dispute over his remains, is already a political 
myth. For it adjoins Cretan consultation of the Delphic oracle on the eve of the Persian 
invasion, and justifies their abstention from the Greek cause. The oracle reminded them 
(they claim) that other Greeks did not help them avenge the death of Minos, despite 
Cretan response to Agamemnon and the expedition to Troy.* Thus Herodotus's ac- 
count, and with it the earliest evidence for a Sicilian Daidalos, is already entangled with 
the Athenian manipulation of early Greek history occasioned by the Persian wars (see 
Part IV). 

Theron's interest in the remains of Minos, like the story of the bones of Orestes or 
Theseus, may have drawn its plausibility from a venerated tomb, of archaic or prehis- 
toric date, in the area of Akragas. Archaeologists have been eager to connect its descrip- 
tion with structures emergent in Crete, such that Evans readily named one of his dis- 
coveries at Knossos the ‘Temple Tomb™ for its resemblance to Diodorus’s description 
of Minos’s tomb.? As with other connections claimed between traditions and prehistoric 


héros dans la Gréce antique," in La mort, les morts 
dans les sociétés anciennes, ed. G. Gnoli and J.-P. Ver- 
nant (Naples, 1982), 107-19. 
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" Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, 176. Herodotus, 7.160, 
merely specifies a Buaios Gavaros for Minos, elabo- 
rated in later accounts known to Apollodoros, 

Tzetzes, Ovid, Strabo (279), schol. Pindar, Nemean sH. B. Mattingly, "Athens and the Western 
4.95; Diodorus, 4.79. Greeks, ca. 500—413 B.C.," in Annali del Istituto Italica 

' S. Spyridakis, “Salamis and the Cretans," PdP 31 di Numismatica 12-14 (1965-1967) suppl. 1 (Rome, 
(1976) 345-55; cf. Prinz, Griindungsmythen, 14749. 1969) 201-22; Spyridakis, PdP 31 (1976) 345-55; 
Herodatus, 1.68 (bones of Orestes); Kimon and the Boardman, CAH 111.3, 2333 
bones of Theseus (Plutarch, Theseus 36; Kimon B): see ? Evans, POM 4:959-61; K. Lehmann-Haupt, “Das 


Chapter 12: A. Snodgrass, “Les origines du culte des Tempel-Grab des Priester-Königs zu Knossos,” Klto 
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the renown of the tomb. Hi EUR, Theron’s cl E Yield to u 
local Sicilians Bun : FUS politica] moti aSSic , O the DAIDALOS IN SICILY 199 
sand with western G ves pr 
re Oba r : - » 
Piciously de eks, to Dre b] invo] nal to his epic repertoire. A distant source, the Lindian temple chron- 
? Theron’s charaeı ea on the NOted p : nore © ven exc krater once given as a ££ivvov by Daidalos to Kokalos, thereafter 
e . 4 bro | 
ough his generosity in distin ess of records 3 The tyrant Phalaris OFORE E ARE 
E E. His Piety reconciled em Oward th ni Ot o ly s ena P atti As a guest gift from visiting artist to host, it was also presumably 
3y have the bistortan FN egenda Ty past ws Kai : ghodia A nade by Daidalos, but is associated with the craftsman primarily through 
a - ‘Doc ty : = c 
S of Daida] “ismitted the lege Ntempor- E houg onditions rather than as a tribute to his art. The krater, an epic as well as 
Ed OS's Sicil; advan n Y Dol, sistorical i of gift or dedication, functions as a historical link between Cretan founders 
fm " In the histori ca] Tes, inc] d act colony, much as do other works attributed to Daidalos to be discussed. 
E eroes’ actjv; "hes. Od. [n Ma and im by a tyrant of Akragas, the krater must have played a role in his local political 
i nes. E West tor En pedica sons among native and Greek Sicilians similar to that represented by the bones 
e | | Y 4 tia e í 
On, Ktete REDDE Italy inyo] cclebrateg Such | SR i Eo: in Theron's reign or the statue from Omphake in that of Antiphemos. Thus 
A » + Epeiog _ SE "ES A eas, lep E | of = chia Lindos (presumably inspired by an archaic bronze one, in the tradition of 
ext Of these herir ed to to be pe sent by Sparta to Sardis, or from Lydia to Delphi) is a predictable archaic gift or 
a 0 ? 
E Iron A Bet Ac dor the acai jedication and hardly contributes to an understanding of Daidalos, his adventures, and 
anatio Or 
With the : n OVers th y torica] cl his art. l l ; 
E O tions of Or attributed Unlike the career of Daidalos in Athenian and postclassical sources (see Part Ill), 
at Selinos, ar ra to sculpture is conspicuously absent from his creations in Sicily, except in one reference. 
none of whic. 277 “carious p u€ A pausanias mentions an &yaAa taken to Gela by its founder, Antiphemos, from the 
" ad . ` 
alons reca]] r "este N archaeo] OT Aphro, neighboring city of Omphake (8.46.2; 9.40.3, 4, where more than one statue is men- 
MOst exotic ; aditional ( Pic) tal ogy. ioned). Like tombs claimed to belong to heroes in territorial disputes, these statues are 
ElPyaoyugyo lica of a golden ents in the intimately linked to the historical legends attendant on early Greek colony foundations. 
“ : p i x j F : : . - " 
E cunningly is 79 Kar’ ài B r ho; Cretan colonists assured their claim to Gelan territory, previously occupied by Greek 
S 7 2 » NES 
r 4.78.5). Be rk ught and mor ee "tay enpi settlers without a formal colony, by "reappropriating" statues made by their fellow Cre- 
e E | WC 
Nature 4 the manuscri eT resembli tan, Daidalos.!5 Control of the cult, more importantly than its statues, legitimized Greek 
*rlals and } ateria] of this Ns Tam claim to the area, in the way early sanctuaries determined political disputes of the ar- 
is reg... d mod Properti pr ject are in dor chaic period.'s In terms of Daidalos's works, it may be significant that only the founding 
e a M : - e : c 
TENCE (se n PO f cold D of Gela, the single colony with a Cretan connection, invoked his activity as sculptor, 
Ee — r 25) © Second Jen although for religious and political purposes rather than through his reputation as an 
1 * ene en - 2 5 f a . . 
o torians of Sicilian Sais artist. As Holloway admits, ‘The notion of pre-Greek and non-Greek images in Italian 
o of Gr "T" 
l TAPE Cars eek cil ' 
OS Gree . Ko 
t E Inosse. " Holloway, fet f Me : * Lindos Temple Chronicle = Syll.3 725, C, 21-28; CAH 11.3, 165, assumes "'colonization was achieved 
m los 24 ] adition, an " id d Ae esi ,5 C. Blinkenberg, Lindos I. Inscriptions (Berlin, 1941) by force.” 
= May Hie ee een A the historie pi 9220 06, | 171 1¢ Wenkter cites numerous parallels for this phe- 
NC his. l E also rds an aida a tioni P 5 H, Wenkter, "Die Ktisis von Gela bei Thuky- nomenon, Snodgrass, in La Mort, esp. 116. See vari- 
E. and ós Gi aan apter 3 OS, See Vergil, | dides,” RómMitt 63 (1956) 129-39, esp. 134: "Das be- ous essays in Santuari e politica nel mondo antico, ed. 
The Co. E 1963). H Culti e miti della deutet, die Kultbilder des Daidalos, kretischer Besitz, M. Sordi (Milan, 1983), including a discussion of the 
His. y, ltaly and the z Cründungsm Magna Grecia { werden zu einer kultischen Sicherung des Anspruchs statues of Damia and Auxesia and the early war kej 
Orus, 4 Aegean, 101-2 vihen, 148-49, ul der kretischen Griechen auf das Gebiet von Gela ge- tween Athens and Aigina (Herodotus, 5.82): M. Cic- 
-78; Sjöqvist, s macht." Cf. Sjóqvist, Sicily and the Greeks, 9, citing cio, “Il santuario di Damia e Auxesia e il conflitto Ha 
"y and the Greeks, Freeman, Pais, Parieti, and other nineteenth-century Atene ed Egina (Herod. V, 82—88)," 95-104; Morris, 


scholars who reached the same conclusion. Graham, Black and White Style, 110-19. 
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shrines is not implausible”; locally venerdi Wooden or other 
inspired a claim for Daidalos j cratteman e AANE as they did int 
reasons, given Gela's foundation by Cretans. I 

As in the Cretan traditions on Daidalgg (Chapter 6), archaeolr 
refueled modern confidence in the historicity of the legends. Daida 
nian (Chapter 9) reputation as a sculptog and discoveries of sta tuar 
couraged Italian scholarship on Sicilian art undei his name, for severa 
first such “Daedalica Siciliae" by Paolo Orsi appeared sixty years. 
two early archaic sculptures in limestone and terracotta in the Syracu 
this early date, Cretan antiquities had only begun to emerge and Lö Wi 
had barely launched the modern "Daedalic" style, yet Orsi used t e ex 
dedalica” freely and in distinction from "Daedalica," the collective noy 
"Daidalos's name." Orsi felt confident in defining the early Sicilian sche 
from these examples, and connected their evolution to mainland works 1 
manner: "La testa di Laganello, e poche altre scolture che ora citerem 0, ri 
jiu di quell'arte che fu dedalico-cretese nelle sue prime origini, poscia cre 
Sica e da ultimo dedalico-siceliota" (p. 145). If pupils of Daidalos like 
yllis spread Daedalic art to the Peloponnese, then Cretan and Peloponn 

pnt it to the Sicilian colonies, a view Orsi shares with other modern. 
pter 7). Title and tradition of "Daedalica Siciliae" were maintained in 
ature by Gabrici, Arias, and Meola, tailored to limestone and terracotta« 

Glan sites.” An unexpected boost for Daidalos's Sicilian authentici 
Dithe discovery of wooden statuettes 
chiaro near Akragas, in 1934.2 






























preserved in a spring sanctuat 
The description of Daidalos’s statu 


ee end the Aegean, 100; Dunbabin, Grecia e nella Sicilia,” RAI 4, 3, 5 (I 
| * assumes such statues are genu- 


2 E. Meola’s Terracotte Orientalizzante di Ge 
EC ; imported from Crete; Bérard, 48 (Rome, 1971), was subtitled Daedalica 
E E lor Ko- Cf. G. Rizza, “Dedalo e le origini dell 
E identifies greca,” CronArch 2 (1963) 1ff. i 
E : ? G. Caputo, “Tre xoana e il culto di un 
© Siciliae,” MonPior 22 (1916) sulfurea in territorio geloo-agrigentino,” A 
rsd olarship, see Cha —- (1938) 985-684, in their first and definitive | 
N ven. “a E 4 tion, readily assimilated them to current tl 
du Vile siède,” MEFRA 7 xoana and the "Daedalic" style. Richter E 
| trsi actually used the iN them in style and therefore date: Korai, 3 | 
yle had been Ba ; 109-12 (late seventh century); 43, nos. X 
_Selinuntia MAAN 5 A 175-82 (first quarter of the sixth centi 
NA reliefs from Seli- ad are Probably contemporary and all S 
NP (1937) 129.41, HA Donohue, Xoana, 215-16. On the Pali 
E z article; cf, his Vellenine, : de Miro, "La Fondazione di AB 
a nella Magna TM es del territorio fra il Salso e il 
| 2) 128-35. 
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pausanias and the artist's alleged presence in this area of Sicily were 
dorus and | nenticated on the basis of these statuettes. Even the enigmatic place-name, 
tly au -erved in a late itinerary on this area, has been identified with the mod- 
P dl on the strength of the wooden Saiéaka found there.2 
site of mt of Caputo and of those who accept these statuettes as proof of Daida- 
The Ve Sicily rests on a chain of weak links familiar in scholarship assimilating 
loss er Gnds with legends about Daidalos (see Chapter 9). The statuettes are 
gehe Ee. zoana, then compared with the style of Daidalos's literary oeuvre and to 
uated W adition of the statues from Omphake ascribed to Daidalos by Pausanias. 
C a Argum ents are as il- four as those linking other early archaic artifacts, from 
ue 4nd elsewhere, with the name and the legend of Daidalos. The discovery of 
wooden statue tes from Samos in more recent years demonstrates the sophistication 
wide distribution of archaic sculpture in wood.* The Palma examples represent a 
f an archaic Greek type, perhaps inspired by Rhodian and Ionian im- 


vedaliutt. 
paeda 


the literary tr 


a n d 
local expression o 


ports. | 
Other minor arts, outside of sculpture, attract attention as substantiations of “Dae- 


dalic" art in Sicily. The “golden honeycomb” for Erykian Aphrodite listed by Diodorus 
recalls Homeric Saiéahka. A set of gold jewelry and decorated bowls discovered in 
tombs at Sant’ Angelo Muxaro, some fifteen kilometers from Akragas, once provoked 
great interest ın reviving the Sicilian Daidalos.* But both rings and bowl are now rec- 
ognized as archaic works in a local Orientalizing style, neither Bronze Age Minoan (as 
the rings were once called) nor relevant to Iron Age Crete and a later persona of Dai- 


dalos. 
If anything, the results of modern archaeology in Sicily demonstrate developments 


unanticipated in the literary tradition of Daidalos's adventures. The island's “Daedalic” 
sculpture is later than that in the same style from Greece, hence more properly a sub- 


! E. De Miro, “Influenze cretesi nei santuari ctoni (1967) 100-116; H. Kyrieleis, "Archaische Holzfunde 
dell’ area geloo-agrigentina," in Antichità Cretesi, aus Samos," AthMitt 95 (1980) 87-147; Donohue, 
2:207, on the other hand, identifies Daedalium as a Xoana, 216-18. 
foundation by Cretan colonists in the tradition of the = Arias, RAI 4, 3, 5 (1943) 212-33; Dunbabin, West- 
Knossian da-da-re-jo, on architectural rather than ern Greeks, 241, on marble lamps, probably Cycladic 
sculptural grounds. Caputo (n. 21) proposes a more imports and not native '"Daedalic." 
sensible ancient identity for the Palma sanctuary in a 3 P. Orsi, "La necropoli di S. Angelo Muxaro.” 
malodorus spot (i.e., sulphurous spring) near Gela AAP 17 (1932) 7 fig. 32; Becatti, Oreficerie antiche, 183- 
called "Gelonium stagnum ... quod taetro odore 84, nos. 302a, b; 303a, b; Sjöqvist, Sicily and the Greeks, 
abigit proximantes” (Solinus 5.21-22) AccLinc 37 6-9; R. D. Barnett, The Nimrud Bowls in the British 
(1938) 679-84; NSc 19 (1965) 185-89, Suppl., "Palma Museum,” RSF 2 (1974) 19, calls the bowl from the 
di Montechiaro (Agrigento) —Daedalium." tomb group “a local Sicilian version of a Phoenician 

^ D. Ohly, "Neue Holzfunde aus dem Heraion original.” Cf. Markoe, Phoenician Bowls, 214-15. For 
von Samos. Befund und Rekonstruktion der Hera- genuine Phoenician jewelry from Sicily, see W. Culi- 
statuette,” AthMitt 82 (1967) 89-99; G. Kopke, "Neue can, “Phoenician Jewelry," Berytus 22 (1973) 37, 39. 


Holzfunde aus dem Heraion von Samos" Ath Mitt 82 
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Daedalic phase (OF. in Ridgway's expr ession “Lingering Da 
influenced by fonian areas of East Greece (including Rhod. 
"Dorian" elements as Jenkins defined the Daedalic style;2s- 
Outside of the statue of Omphake (Pausanias, 9.4.7), the bul 
creative activity In Sicily involved architecture and engineering. 
impressive scale. Sicilian architecture of the first millennium. P. iy 
stimulus to stories about Daidalos, just as Greek sculpture revive, 
- ple building at Greek colonies in the West in the archaic and clas a | 
digious for the sheer number of projects, often side by side, the am} 
eral colossal temples, and their experimental features.” City pl ant 
engineering flourished as well, and these visible records of western 
hel sed make Daidalos primarily an architect, rather than a ER 
tio nal factor was the role of immigrant craftsmen in this developme 
1o fled inhospitable or unprofitable regimes in Ionia for better opp DOT 
Magna Graecia. 



































es about Daidalos in the West may have been encouraged by 
5 outside art and architecture. Poets and philosophers from Pythago 
id Plato found new and eager patrons at the courts of western 
and classical patterns of emigration no doubt fed the traditior 
y providing a paradigm for the flight of a craftsman from one ro 
Th paradigm suits the original, Oriental persona (Chapter a | 
among the gods and works on commission for divine, as for ro; 

or, n E» scholars have maintained that his adventures derive from 
ric ic: structures in the West, or “prove” that the legends of Daidalo 
ct genuine Greek memories of Bronze Age contact with the We 


de Chapter 9); Ridgway, Ar- — the Greeks, 61-67. 
et and Villard, MEFRA 76 (1964) * Holloway, HSCP 73 (1960) 281-90, 
= Conservative conclusions— engineers like the son of "Knidiedes; 
EUST sculpture was inscribed on the stylobate of th 
= Sicily, see Barletta, Apollo at Syracuse. H. Engelmann, “Die 

=Y. d 

am Apollonion von Syrakus,” ZPE 44 (1 

I a rene In Ar- reads xErikAe ariAeur Kahà Epya; M. € 

N Dori Es H mien “Ancora sull'epigrafe del tempio di Apo 
estem cusa," AccLine 37 (1982) 13-20, prefers Em 

E^ Barletta, Ionic i ! P 4 





Agua. 
, Der | 
les. grie E E 9 Dunbabin, Western Greeks, 298-99; C. J 
estens ton, "Aeschylus in Sicily," JHS 87 (1967) 74- 
3 
E 1954) 30-33; ' The classic statement of this view was” T.J 


1971) 29 n. 59; babin’s “Minos and Daidalos i in Sicily," BSR 


1-18; cf. E. Manni, “Minosse ed Eracle e | 


sic, ys "in Sicil 
’ cy and dell'età del bronzo,” Kokalos 8 (1962) 6-29; G. í 
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res no doubt encouraged tales about Daidalos, and may account 
| has him accompany Aristaios's settlement of Sardinia.? But the 
for the al links are the weakest. Sardi el aee only resemble Minoan 
-yperficial manner, and their connection to Crete is at best a legendary as- 
iholoi In ^ SE the labyrinth motif. The “Temple Tomb" at Knossos fulfills neither of its 
sociation wil oni bela residential villa (see n. 9). The fortifications of Erice (Eryx) are 
names: Da despite the area’s connection to Daidalos (see subsequent discussion, 
ie a place-names like “Minoa” and the legend of King Kokalos, whom the Greek 
Pay S sought to cores n E were the pama Sou of inspi- 
tion.” But the overwhelming role of his vus CE peu a ic the nei of these 
legends persuaded most scholars to decline im conseto uus prehistoric Aegean 
attery in the West, until the recent and dramatic discoveries discussed in Chapter 5. 
j | the Late Bronze Age, relations between Italy and the Aegean now appear richer and 
more complex than previously suspected, and specifically involve Crete, the home of 
Daidalos, and the island of Sardinia. The most prolific contact is documented at the end 
of the Late Bronze Age through ceramic and metallurgical evidence linking Cyprus, 
Crete, and the West.™ In the dramatic transformation and transmigration of the Medi- 
terranean metals trade at the end of the Late Bronze Age, iron replaced copper, and 
West replaced East, as primary resource and region. The island of Sardinia, for example, 
seems to have attracted enterprising Levanto-Cypriotes in the Late Bronze Age, accord- 
ing to pottery and ingots that suggest this western island suddenly appeared more lu- 
crative and safer to Eastern merchants.* The archaic and classical reputation of Sardinia 
as the “largest island in the world” (Herodotus, 1.170, 5.106, 6.2) and its interest for 
Athenian imperial ambitions may derive from the prehistoric period when its resources 
and isolation attracted Mycenaean entrepreneurs and refugees from Late Bronze Age 
troubles.* 





on "architettura dedalica," Kokalos 10-11 (1964-1965) cidentale allo scorcio del II millenio,” both in La Sar- 
39-116; M. Marazzi, Egeo ed Occidente alla fine del II degna nel Mediterraneo tra il secondo e il primo millennio 
millennio a.C. (Rome, 1976), 81-120. a.C. (Cagliari, 1986), 359-67, 391-412; articles by Lo 

© Daidalos in Sardinia: Diodorus, 4.29; Pausanias, Schiavo and Merkel on “Sardinian Metallurgy,” in 
10.17.3; Servius on Virgil, Aeneid 6.20. Bérard, Col- SSA, 2:229-71; M. L. Ferrarese Ceruti, L. Vagnetti, 
nisation grecque, 417, 425, 436-37; Becatti, RómMitt 60- and F. Lo Schiavo, “Minoici, Micenei, e Ciprioti in 
61 (1953-1954) 33; Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, 174 n. 20; Sardegna nella seconda meta del Il. millennio a. C.," 
M. Davison, “Greeks in Sardinia: The Confronta- in SSA, 3:7-37; Chapter 5, n. 69. 


lion of Archaeological Evidence and Literary Testi- æ% R. J. Rowland, Jr., “The Biggest Island in the 
monia," in SSA, 1:68-70. World,” CW 68 (1975) 438-39; Davison, “Greek Pres- 


? Thus Sjöqvist, Sicily and the Greeks, 6-9. ence in Sardinia: Myth and Speculation,” in SSA, 

* Chapter 5, nn. 69-78; in this network, Myce- 2:190-95, and "Greeks in Sardinia,” SSA, 1:71-81; 
naean pottery even reached Spain (n. 70). L. Breglia Pulci, "La Sardegna arcaica tra tradizioni 

S L. Vagnetti, 'L'Egeo e Cipro," and F. Lo Schiavo euboiche ed attiche,” in Nouvelle contribution, 61-95. 
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he merchants, metallurgists, traders, and «} 
ah the western Mediterranean since the Late Bronze Age, EU iz 
p: v 5), defies ethnic specificity. They included successors ok 
E. M Phoenicians, Canaanite mig from Uga v 
n entices and colleagues. Epigraphic evidence suggests gu 
Aegean apP uccessive generations, and as a Near Eastern metall 


The identity of t 


| inherited by 5 
: E. Crete (Chapters 4-6), Daidalos 1s perfectly at home as a prehistor 


West. 
Asin the Cretan stones a kic | 
Daidalos has prehistoric roots but a historic cast. The western wanderit 


priginally a specialist in metallurgy, u ES derive from prehistor 
sinerals. But the historical factors stimulating the legends are still pc 
ht merely a memory of Mycenaeans in the West. The main contributior 
ehistoric evidence of Aegean and Levantine contact with the West i 
derstanding of those patterns of interaction examined earlier, for the 
vant itself (Chapter 5 and 6). The critical catalyst for the legend lay in} 
Nits retroactive manipulation for political purposes. No less an autho: 
fides himself, in his famous excursus on the Greek colonies in Sicily wi 
luces the fateful Athenian expedition, provides the critical insight (6.2 
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'nicians were also living all around the coasts of Sicily and on the very shor 


ren the islands lying opposite the coast. 


ng to this classical account, the Phoenicians preceded the Greeks int 
astal Sicily and its offshore islands. Until the most recent discove 
ge testimony of Thucydides could not easily be reconciled with tl 
1 ps usually been dismissed as a mistaken extension of Punic ex 
fined to western Sicily and post-Geometric times, at the earliest 
Bein both archaeological activity and in the recognition of Pho 

E from the western Mediterranean has altered this persp 
E. begins in the Bronze Age, when refugees and entrepr 
Bn eun move their markets west (Chapter 5). As the d 
Pants, Phoenicians in the west can now be attested as early 


| 13 (19 780), 95. "No evi- 


SSA, 2:188. A. Snodgrass, "Greek Archaeol 
Greek History,” CA 4, no. 2 (1985) 204, even € 
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the time claimed for their arrival in ancient sources. In several 
cily, Sardinia, Italy, and Spain), Phoenicians were active in 
T goods to exchange for local resources, long before the Greeks 
ductio" later Greek sources claimed Hellenic priority or identity for sites ac- 
lusively, by Levantine entrepreneurs. An examination of 
nest: documented cases of such “compensatory Hellenization” among the four 
tioned leads to a finer appreciation of how and why Daidalos arrived in Sicily 
of Phoenician settlement and Greek claims). 

hly documented and analyzed contrast between Phoenician priority 
counterclaims involves the Iberian peninsula, strictly speaking beyond the 
dalos but not the reach of Herakles. Spain was the goal of some of the 
est and most distant Phoenician travels, according to ancient memory and modern 
3 Strabo records a Phokaian colony, Matvaxy at the mouth of the river (?), 
the modern Riö de Vélez near significant deposits of iron, some ten navigable kilome- 
ters upriver. His account stands in direct conflict with discoveries at this locale and with 
a of an earlier date. For the mouth of the river attracted a Phoenician settle- 
(Toscanos) in the eighth century B.c., rich in Greek and Near Eastern finds linking 


the local community to Italy and the Aegean. Abandoned in the sixth century B.C., 
Toscanos shows no signs of reoccupation until the Roman imperial period, except for a 
Punic settlement on the opposite bank of the river with an outpost to the southwest. 
This archaeological record agrees beautifully with a Roman itinerary, the Ora Maritima 
of Rufus Festus Avienus, derived from an archaic Greek source. Avienus, or his archaic 
predecessor, never mentions the Phokaian presence on the Spanish coast, not even the 
archaic coastal site of Emporion (Ampurias) northeastward from Toscanos. Instead, he 
admits that (440): ““Phoenixque multus habuit hos pridem locos." 

This original and correct identification of local occupation may date to a period con- 
temporary with the life of the settlement, or near its end in the sixth century B.c. Ety- 
mology may support the Levantine identity of the early settlement, if the name Mainake 
derives from a Semitic word, as scholars of Near Eastern languages have suggested. 





? Dunbabin, Western Greeks, 326-54, on early and 
friendly relations between Greeks and Phoenicians in 
Sicily. V. Tusa, "La Questione Fenicio-Punica in Sici- 
lia," Eretz Israel 8 (1967) 50-57, and “Sicilia,” in L'es- 
pansione fenicia, 175-91; "La presenza fenicio-punica 
in Sicilia," in Phónizier im Westen, 95-112; S. Moscati, 
"Fenici e Greci in Sicilia: Alle origini di un con- 
fronto,” Kokalos 30-31 (1984-1985) 1-22; V. Tusa, 
"Sicily," in The Phoenicians, 186—205. H.-G. Niemeyer, 
“The Phoenicians in the Mediterranean: A Non- 
Greek Model for Expansion and Settlement,” in Greek 
Colonists and Native Populations, 469-89. 


"m, 


» H. Schubart, "Phónizische Niederlassungen an 
der Iberischen Südküste,” in Phönizier im Westen, 
207-31 (cf. B. Shefton, 338-68); J. Cirkin, “Phönizier 
und Spanier. Zum Problem der kulturellen Kon- 
takte," Klio 63 (1981) 411-21. J. G. Chamarro, “Sur- 
vey of Archaeological Research on Tartessos,” AJA 91 
(1987) 197-232. Add Mycenaean pottery from Cör- 
doba: Chapter 5, n. 70. 

€ A full account in H.-G. Niemeyer, “Auf der 
Suche nach Mainake: Der Konflikt zwischen literar- 
ischer und archäologischer Überlieferung.” Histona 
29 (1980) 165-89, and “Die phönizische Niederlas- 
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the classical period—the earliest witness being Ephoros, 
Only ES au Greek sources associate the ruins with Phokaiam : 
E. possible confusion between Pwxacky and Qowi, or 
cians 6 may have been mistaken for Greek ones by a Heller 
tal ashlar ruins over. Knowledge of other Phokaian colonies farther 
E" E. Bio of Massalia and its expansion southward -< an 
E ald L encouraged a claim for Phokaians. Furthermore, ¢ th 
jedoc, WO Phokaians and Phoenicians, which culminated in the battle 
fons 1165- 66), might have helped promote a Phokaian claim to 
Ein. | 
e modesty of Greek influence in Spain until the classical period i is ur 
bile Levantine flavor of its monumental sculpture and architecture 
id classical sculpture called "Phokaian" looks less Greek than it do o 
an with respect to the faces and figures. The Pozo Moro cemel te 
esa pillar monument with relief sculptures that look as if t 
a in the ninth or eighth centuries. Its ritual and mythologie 
tern literature and cult practices such as the sacrifice of a pig anda 
headed monster, in the presence of figures wearing animal masks 
ante of infant sacrifice survived faintly in myth in Crete, or in de Orr 
Pausanias, 3.16.9-11), it was still commemorated in art in Spain, ify 
- Thus the art and archaeology of Iberia suggests the kind of Ph 
attracted to mineral resources, also found in the Aegean. Withou 
str gore native tradition in material culture in Crete and elsewhent re 
nsa more characteristically Punic flavor in Spain, for a longer peri 


Ee» sources on these settlements have promoted the Greel K 
myth, style, or etiology. 
| nalys ‚and the general incongruence between literature and a. 


te 


inbilanz," in Phönizier im gine de l'art ibérique à la lumiere des récente 
nd Treumann derive Mai- vertes," RA (1977) 275-82; W. Trillmich, “Ea 
| ui, menahaimainacha'me. — riam Sculpture and 'Phocaean Colonizal iq n 
"i lering “empry ph" ^ Eco Colonists and Native Populations, 607-11. 

lb" hee harbor ^ 7 M. Almagro Basch, "Los relieves orients aliz 
Niemeyer, Historia E e Pozo Moro (Albacete)," Trabajos de Prehist 
! ^ . Rö ig in Phönizier ; (1971) 251-71; “Pozo Moro y el influijo fenicio 
on phénicienne, i, Arden orientalizante de la Peninsule Iberic a, 
» No. 2 (1985) 203. 4. on (1982) 231-72; "Pozo Moro. Un monuments | 

rario iberico orientalizante," MadrMitt 24 (1983 

Navarette, The 293. On the relationship of this monument to th e 
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Outhern 7 crifice, see Th. Heider The Cul 
em Spain, Molek (Sheffield, 1985), 189-92. 
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matched by a similar configuration of evidence and identical conclu- 
at Sardinia. Its attraction for entrepreneurs from the eastern Mediter- 
ons I! = T traced to the Late Bronze Age (Chapter 5). This large island rich in 
s an no’ sources was explored by Phoenicians as early as the date one allows 
copper! Stone, but certainly by the ninth century, according to conspicuous 
for the Ne Levantine pottery.” Monumental sculpture develops on the island in the 
' Lv in the form of large-scale limestone statues of warriors and athletes, 
od frol nze statuettes the way the first sculpture in Greece suggest miniature 
deriv 5i ae types. Greek material in Sardinia, on the other hand, appears late and 
y met ies zs bably had traveled no farther than from Greek colonies in Sicily and 
eu er than reflecting a more distant and influential source of interest (see n. 47). 
air sources of the fifth aus tougi centnes era E elaborate legends involv- 
ng the island, clearly una rielaborazione di un cospicuo materiale mitologico."45 Ac- 
Bing to Bondi’s comparison of the sources to the archaeological record, a tradition 
largely Attic “distorted a series of dates, in such a way as to make certain Phoenician 
-olonies of the southwest coast of Sardinia appear to be Greek foundations.” Davison 
in. 32) pinpoints Athenian interests in western wealth during the late fifth century— 
culminating in the Sicilian expedition of the Peloponnesian War—for the introduction 
of Daidalos to Sardinian history, first attested in Diodorus (4.30). At the instigation of 
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xai rov AaiSadov ÈK TNS Lırekias peTaTEpWapEevos, KATETKEVATEY EPya TOAAG Kal 
ueyada HEXPL TOV VUV Kaıpwv ÖLapEvovTa Kat amo TOU KatacKevacavTos Aarde 
kakovueva. @Kodopnoe Kal yupvacia peyada TE Kat TOAUTEAN, Kal SiKagTHpLE KA- 


reOTNOE Kal THAAG Ta TTPOS THY EvdSatpLOVvinv OVVTELVOYTa. 


And having sent for Daidalos from Sicily, he built many great works which have survived 
until now and are called "Daidaleia" from his construction of them. He built not only gym- 
nasia, large and elegant, but he also established law courts and the other things promoting 


well-being. 


© Niemeyer, in Phönizier im Westen, 370; Bondi “ C. Tronchetti, "Nuragic Statuary from Monte 
(ated in n. 45); F. Cross, “Phoenicians in the West: Prama,” SSA, 2:41-59; B. Ridgway, ‘Mediterranean 
The Early Epigraphic Evidence,” in SSA, 1:117-30, | Comparanda for the Statues from Monte Prama," 
dates the Nora Stone to the eleventh century; contra SSA, 2:61-72, finds closer parallels on Cyprus than in 
W. Rollig, in Antidoron. Festschrift Thimme, ed. Etruria (cf. L. Bonfante, “The Etruscan Connection,” 
D. Metzler and others (Karlsruhe, 1983), 125-30; cf. in SSA, 2:73-83). 
M. Dothan, “Sardina at Akko?” SSA, 2:105-15, for 5 S. F. Bondi, "Osservazioni sulle fonti classiche 
connections between Sardinia and the Levant in My- per la Colonizzazione della Sardegna,” Saggi Fenici 1 
cenaean IIIC; O. Negbi, "Early Phoenician Presence (1975) 49-66. 
in the Western Mediterranean," in SSA, 3:247-50; * Bondi, in Phönizier im Westen, 370 (my transla- 
E. Acquaro, “Sardinia,” in The Phoenicians, 210-25. tion). 
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Its foundation legends replicate those of Herakles 
with Phoenicians in the West. The Spartan "Dorieus" 
nic North Africa and in Sicily, where he revives the 
through Herakles but loses his life; it is his descendants who 
er y daim to ee oa.52 Minos's other Sicilian connection, the city of Kamikos imag- 
Ed Heraklea re colonies of Gela and Akragas, likewise yields evidence of 
in the Orientalizing metalwork from the Muxaro tombs (n. 
rpretation of the gold workmanship, now to be compared with new 
3. The st} ; Knossos and Lefkandi, is corroborated by the exclusive presence of Phoe 
discover = ee same necropolis and the conspicuous absence of Greek equiva 


f these recent views recommends a closer look at ambiguous finds fron 
h as the earliest "Greek" import there, actually a Cypriote Bichrom 
th century.” The same ware appears in Etruria (Pontecagnano 
), Spain (Toscanos), Sardinia, and elsewhere in Sicily, all places a: 


dated with Phoenicians.°° While it could well have reached Gela via Rhodes or Crete 
ihe colony's founding cities, its distribution elsewhere at Phoenician sites, and th 
Phoenician presence on Cyprus, allow Cypro-Phoenicians an equal if not dominant ro 
in bringing the ware to Gela. Even Cretan pottery in the West, found widely outsic 
the island's single colony, Gela, could represent Phoenician traffic rather than Greek. 
Greek pottery from Gela antedating its historical foundation date has been hailed : 
evidence of an earlier oiknarıs ("settlement"), suggesting why Thucydides uses Errıcı 
and rokot (“founded” and "residents") instead of oxuvav and Arroıkoı (“settled” ar 
"colonists") to describe the early settlement of Gela.* Likewise, burial customs iden 


* Manni, Kokalos 8 (1962) 6-29; E. Sjögvist, “Hera- 
des in Sicily," Acta Instituit Romani Regni Suediae 22 
(1962) 117-23. 

* Dunbabin, Western Greeks, chap. 11; A. Schenk, 
Dorieus," Historia 9 (1960) 181-215; G. Mastruzzo, 
"Osservazioni sulla spedizione di Dorieo," Sileno 3 
1377) 129-47; Boardman, Greeks Overseas, 215; Davi- 

son, "Greek Presence in Sardinia,” in SSA, 1:189. 
~ W. Culican, in Phönizier im Westen, 110 (red-ware 
jugs). 

*P. Åström, “Coppi Ciprioti provenienti da 
Gela,” Kokalos 14 (1968) 332-33. Cf. P. Orlandini, "Le 
Pel antica ceramica greca di Gela e il probleme di Lin- 
dioi," CronArch 2 (1963) 50-56. 

- Etruria: Markoe, Phoenician Bowls, 146; Toscanos: 
Schubart in Phžstsz $225 2721203 ara 





(1983) 955-57. Sardinia: see Chapter 5, nn. 69, 78. 

** F, G. Lo Porto, “Vasi Cretesi e pseudocretesi 
Italia," in Antichità Cretesi, 2:172-88; Graham, CA 
111.2, 95. Cretan art in Etruria: E. Lówy, “Daedali 
Etruriae,” StEtr 4 (1930) 97-100; L. Bonfante Warre 
"Riflessi di Arte Cretese in Etruria," in Studi Lu 
Banti, ed. G. Becatti and others (Rome, 1965), 81 
Compare how Lakonian pottery in South Italy cou 
represent Samians who stopped at Gythion rath 
than Spartans themselves: R. M. Cook "Die Bede 
tung der bemalten Keramik für den griechisch 
Handel,” Jdl 74 (1959) 114-23; “Archaic Trade: Thr 
Conjectures,” [HS 99 (1979) 153-54. 

? H. Wenkter, "Die Ktisis von Gela bei Thuk 
dides," Rom Mitt 63 (1956) 129-39; Barletta, lor | 
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ld indicate North Syrian or Phoenic, 
fied as “Cre 


ve. as 
by Crete as au :ettlement, rather than forerunners of the G 
i 
Once Phoen 


f Levantine exploration, settlement, and in lenc 
ered ‚a scenario O can be imagined. In the early centuries of w we 
3 al Greek E. Aegean, communities of Greeks and Phoeni, 
spoon as in 4 and productively to the point of intermarria, 
yhabited a ventures and communications in letter 
stoms, joint 1n 2 vivid, when documented epigraphically, as at Ise 
3 st plausible, E. the earliest and farthest north in western ece, 
in colony, one n match early inscriptions in Greek and Aramaic (s 
E E. site a new candidate for the home of the Greek 
i Seine in the tendency in modern scholarship to label E. 
| oot, skilled craftsmen in Greek service, whereas the Ori igin: 
Au stria] initiative could well be a sign of Levantine enterprise, rt 
riy communities is elusive, yet all-important to the developr ent of 
| nstitutions that eventually epitomize Greek civilization (as sugg 


li 88i 


^ ae 
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i the archaic and classical periods, with the rise of Carthage and it 
its, did Greeks and Phoenicians experience division and conflict 
ities account for a certain measure of pro-Greek revisions of ear 
egions where rival claims to common interests were involved.® 
— ni dissolving into classical confrontations, producing abi 

tu — SR itself wherever Greeks and non-Greeks coexisted i 
anean world. On Crete, the figure of Minos was admired, ther 
nian E and the figure of Daidalos served to appropriz ate 
into an Athenian past. In the West, the same figure ass ert 


in Kokalos 30-3] (1984-1985) 
inship between Butera and 
in. on Levantine burial 


j Í 


290-96, 269-71; S. Segert, The Origin of ü 
phabet (Los Angeles, 1977), 3. 
*' For example, D. Ridgway, “Sardinia 
» First Western Greeks," in SSA 2:173-85, 
Hier tm Westen, 277-306, in early enterprise in Iberia, Italy (Ischia), Sarc 
ae the Levant under the rubric of “Euboian” 
in in Sid E - Mys- represent Euboian pottery along the trail o! 
sini, Ehe. a E en activity? See now his L'Alba della Magn i 
li Se egesta?" Kokalos 14 mk 1984), reviewed by L. Bonfante, AJA 9 
pas > oe * As concluded by E. Manni, “Sémites et C Gr 
ngin (P. Sicile jusqu'au Ve. siècle av. J.C.,” Bulletin d 

n Phönizier im Wester ov Guillaume Bude (1974) 63-84. I am grate 
i avid Jordan for this reference. 
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p of the Foundry Painter spans the ancient biography of the artist 
dalos as perceived in early classical Athens, the focus of the latter half of this 

T The interior (Figure 1) presents Hephaistos making armor for Achilles, 
S Thetis, the hero’s mother: this occasion gave birth to Daidalos in Homeric 
A (Iliad 18. 590-92, Chapter 1). The exterior of the cup (Figure 58) is devoted to the 

P nufacture of bronze statuary, the monumental art in which Athens excelled during 
the period of the cup’s manufacture, and the medium with which Daidalos became 
4ssociated during the same decades. Contemporary with the deployment of poetic éat- 
sada in classical tragedy (Chapter 3) was a far more important and innovative devel- 
opment in classical literature: the reappearance of the eponymous figure of Daidalos 
himself, in a guise partially derived from his poetic cognates but remote from his fleet- 
ing persona in Homer. The personification of Daidalos as a mythological artist was 
closely tied to historical events in Athens, which eventually claimed him as a native 


HE NAME VAS 


watch 


son. 
Attic drama is the first genre since epic poetry that preserves both poetic words 


formed on 6at6aÀ- and the name of the artist himself, beyond the incidental allusions 
to him in archaic literature. His adventures form the main subject of lost plays bearing 
his name as title, like the Daidalos of Sophokles (frags. 158-64a, Radt: probably a satyr 
play) and comedies by Aristophanes (frr. 191-204KA), Plato (frr. 19-20 Kock) and Eu- 
boulos (frr. 20-21KA). Related dramas include the Kamikoi of Sophokles (frags. 323-27 
Radt) and the Kokalos by Aristophanes (frr. 359-71 KA), both devoted to the Sicilian ad- 
ventures of Daidalos, the Minos (frag. 407) by Sophokles and Euripides’ Cretans, appar- 
ently set in Crete. According to Clement of Alexandria (Stromateis 6.752), the comedies 
ay Plato and Aristophanes entitled Daidalos overlapped considerably in content (rà 
aAA &paıpovvraı), as if the legend was popular to the point of becoming repeti- 
tive. Crucial to classical conceptions of Daidalos was the role of Minos as antagonist: 
the Cretan figure once revered as lawgiver and ruler eventually became a frequent an- 
lagonist in classical tragedy (ó TpaytKwTaTos uvdos: Plutarch, Theseus 16).! The dynam- 


' On Cretan myths in Attic tragedy, see K. Reck- came, 162, 231-35 n. 89; P. Ghiron-Bistagne, "Phedre 
for d, “Phaedra and Pasiphae: The Pull Backward,” ou l'amour interdit," Klio 64 (1982) 29-49; Kokalakis, 
APA 104 (1974) 319-28; Haft, The Myth That Crete Be- “Icarus,” 115-20. Cf. Chapter 6. 
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THE REINCARNATION OF DAIDALOS 
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q E onism that made Daidalos an Athenian hero will p 

ics of this antag rion will investigate the dimensions of Daidalos 
| ters 10-13; this ir Attic dramas about Daidalos addressed local f 
| The subsia" sq. the surviving fragments of these lost plays indi 

tions of his E. m d an emphasis on his Sicilian adventures ( Char 

about the E. | 4 hat the artist's talents at this point emphasized a; 
s — ouem builders’ skills, such as re«róvapxos povea (q 
in phrase* | 


























Goohokles play by Pollux, 7.117 = frag. 159 Radt) ang the verb àp, 
» drama by Aristophanes (cf. Hesychius, s.v. TEK TOKOV AMEE z C pxeri 
: nts tailored to Sicilian episodes, notably the famous trick with tt e 
E in these dramas (Sophokles, Kamikoi frag. 324 Ragi cf. Apolloc 
EL... of complete dramas, later epitomes and collations by mythos 
filer these classical scraps into a complicated chain of adventures j | At 
| Sicily, well stocked with local personalities. E 5 
fe Athenian connection, new since epic and archaic poetry, is introduce 
q Sophokles’ Kamikoi, whose fragment 323 implies an aition for Perd 
ary on the Akropolis (Chapter 10). But even Sicily may have entered th« 
5, no surprise in a period when Athenian ambitions expanded west 
Graecia. One of the earliest testimonia to Athenian preoccupation with 
appears in Herodotus's digression on Crete's absence from the battle) 
e | hapter 7, n. 8). The Cretans justified this absence by citing past g 
llow Greeks (7.171). The Delphic oracle reminded them, they claime 
ks refused to help them avenge the death of Minos in Sicily, while t 
dec to Menelaos's expedition to Troy and suffered on behalf of Hele 
iD € information emerges from this meager passage: in the aftermatr 
ine legends of Minos and Daidalos were located three generations 
| 9 Troy, linking epic to recent history in the same chain of cal 


45 Paragraphs of Herodotus's work. Thus one aspect of the 
E. | umes—his western Greek adventures—was inspired by 
Aldi 1 e , e 7 

| ! and historica] interests: in this case Crete, Sicily, and the] 
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ed and light-hearted, might reflect a more official promotion 


adition’. E me historical circumstances that elevated Hephaistos to a 
En under A pr auspices, the figure of Daidalos reappears in Greek lit- 
of s Artic cult ph ERR preoccupations encouraged a reconstruction of his epic 
adit when new IH sion that follows will examine imagery in poetry and prose that 
eel ality. ThE € Daidalos, its possible connections to a more learned and tech- 


p^ he authority © 
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d the sum of these implications for the classical image of the 


roportion of classical references to Daidalos and his art are humorous, 
major di and satyr plays or in philosophy. They extend a metaphor made 
E visible phenomenon, especially amusing on stage: the animation of statues 
| HET aesthetic, and ultimately comic phenomenon. One reason the dra- 

Ja ani made an important contribution to the classical obsession with sculpture 
A as ularity of the sanctuary as a setting for Greek tragedy, hence frequency of 
NE an Episodes of supplication, prayer, purification, oracular consultation, 
P -rucial encounters took place among altars and statues, according to illustrations of 
drama. Ritual interaction with statues in tragedy inevitably inspired parodies in satyr 
plays and comedy, where conversant and active statues became a popular fopos.” Many 
of the comic effects of this topos were no doubt transmitted in stage action now lost, and 
what was once a visual gag has become an artificial problem for scholarship. Among 
these jokes, Daidalos may have been particularly popular precisely because his oeuvre 
was conveniently vague, and his reputation for magic statues securer than for attested 


hethe 
iteral into 





WOIKS. 

The earliest such testament is in a satyr play by Aeschylus called Theorot or Isthmia- 
stai.ć In a scene set in a sanctuary, the satyrs exclaim at the sight of what seem to be 
their own portraits (frag. 78, 6-7, 11-17): 


6 eldwaAov elvari TOVT’ EAN) KOPEN TAEOV 


TÒ Aatdadov plt]unua pwrs det uovor. 


11 sb)krata KOopov ravr[a] T% GE@ v£po 
KQAALYPATTOV EUXAV. 


T UNTPL THN Tpaynar’ av mapaaxe&doı- 








modie angeregten, Sokratischen Witz in Plato’s * E.g. Aeschylus’s Suppliant Women and Eumenides, 
Menon herausgesponnen.” Sophokles' Oidipous at Kolonos, and Euripides’ Hippo- 
R. P. Winnington-Ingram, "A Religious Function  lytos, Iphigeneia in Tauris, and Ion are examples of sur- 
of Greek Tragedy: A Study in the Oedipus Coloneus  viving plays with episodes in sanctuaries or near stat- 
pi the Oresteia,” JHS 74 (1954) 16-24; M. Kuntz, ues. T.B.L. Webster, Monuments Illustrating Tragedy 
‘ae RN Theme in Greek Tragedy” pn. diss., and Satyr Play, BICS suppl. 20 (London, 1967); Ro- 
Re niversity, 1985), 44-45, on cult settings and mano, “Early Greek Cult Images,” 455-64. 
Ir dramatic appeal. Cf. Stewart, Greek Sculpture, * Kassel, ZPE 51 (1983) 1-12. 
141-42, on the effects of "living" gods on stage. * PapOxy 2162: Oxyrhynchus Papyri 18 (London, 
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e description of these eiöwAa now obscure is their extraordi- 














This image ; 
E. E my form mat is most vivid i » ll of my shape,” “all they need is a voice" to come alive 
bring [ay a4 1dalos lacks only a p emblance to life: | n O y Ps , : 
| las] à well-won E: Voice. narily resen the power to imitate life, dominates all classical references to the works of 
; Well-made Votive. ament to the E... This quality i most ancient speculation about his art. This first view of Daidalos attests 
5 paidalos je with human images near life, in a generation when sculpture itself as- 





to à meee ualities, and this metaphor has even been attributed to contemporary 
pire? E mS classical statuary.’° According to this interpretation, Aeschylus's 
impressi" - i Y 
s do not admire particular masks ps props, Du are astonished by the development 
f ifelike poses, gestures, and aa a pastas 2 early classical sculptors. Like 
ihe modern reading of a vase painter's taunt, ws E FAS x Rec 
applies modern stylistic judgment of Sas art to ancient run as if re of 
Aeschylus's day registered the same critical response to early classical statues as in mod- 
em sensibilities. However debated its interpretation, this passage marks a critical de- 
velopment in classical culture: the emergence of art, especially sculpture, as an intellec- 
tual medium, subject to theoretical as well as technical treatises, the source of modern 
art criticism.'! For example, the representation of movement preoccupies recent discus- 
sions of classical sculpture, but this topic derives from ancient literature, including some 
comments by sculptors.!? Their thought and work may even have been influenced by 
philosophical theories, according to some recent arguments.'? More generally, praise of 
art as “‘lifelike” is an important chapter in the history of pre-Platonic as well as Platonic 


art criticism.'* In the early classical period, this dialogue between life and art accompa- 


^ Mi 







Hallett, JHS 106 (1986) 76-78, drawing on 
G. Else, “Imitation in the Fifth Century,” CP 53 
(1958) 78, and G. Sérbom, Mimesis and Art: Studies in 
the Origin and Early Development of Aesthetic Vocabulary 
(Stockholm, 1966), esp. 41-53. 

" P. Bruneau, "Situation méthodologique de ľ his- 
toire de l'art antique," AntClass 44 (1975) 425-87, esp. 
6-54, "Les artistes,” on the origins of the history of 
art in the fifth century. 

" B. Fehr, Bewegungsweisen und Verhaltensideale: 
“hysiognomische Deutungsmöglichkeiten der Bewegungs- 
darstellungen an griechischen Statuen des 5. u. 4. Jh. v. 
hr. (Bad Bramstedt, 1979): I. Kleemann, Frühe Bewe- 


(Mainz, 1986); Leftwich (cited in n. 13). 

13 ], Mark, “The Gods on the East Frieze of the Par- 
thenon,” Hesperia 53 (198-4) 289-342, attributes the de- 
sign of the Parthenon’s sculpture to the influence of 
Protagoras; G. Leftwich, “Opposition in the Canon of 
Polykleitos’’ (Ph.D. diss., Princeton University, 
1987), associates the sculpture and theories of Poly- 
kleitos with Pythagorean “opposites”; Hallett, JHS 
106 (1986) 82-84, attributes early classical innovations 
to a premeditated compromise between naturalism 
and monumentality. 

u Sórbom, Mimesis and Art, 41-77, “Mimesis and 
Works of Art before Xenophon and Plato”; Philipp, 
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losophical speculation of the fifth century. For example, Emped- 
- phi nd women as Tv7ror (itself an artistic form) before 


M P men 
“neither cry nor any innate voice for men:" ovr’ 


en 
alst "E ancesto 


but A 
A magine” nice or language: 
okle> dition of yos ior àvópoct ynpvv (frag. 62 — Simplicius, Physica 381.29);!7 
he n 6 av dip: We emphasizes the divine addition of voice, in a literal 
you" we to animate physical matter. It anticipates the identification of 
he powers of speech, as in Demokrito definition of the names of the 
he divin! era GOVOEVTE, “statues with voices” (68 B 142). 
ods as dye F var AaıdaAoV invoked by Hekabe were eventually associated with 
” That the T wf from the scholiast on this line, who identifies Daidalos as a maker of 
,culpture 1° C - VERRE speak (rov Aaidadov gact moiy ElöwAa. Kal METÈ TO 
statues bes X mowiv Kıveiodau kat q0&yea0at). In support he quotes another pas- 
des, from the satyr play Eurystheus (fr. 372N), where statues move and 


zan po" à : 
e by Eurip! x , E ' .. . Ff , : 
ge b! s? éxuve(to kai Tpoieı quviv, avtos Te EUpurións Ev Evpuodet 


mil sound (07t 
ti 


ry t): 
Ovx ÉaTur, © yepau, UN ÖELOMS Tade. 
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Don't be afraid, old man, it's nothing. 
All the statues of Daidalos appear to move 


and see, so clever is the man. 


The context must be a comic situation like the one in the satyr play by Aeschylus, 
where a character on stage (here, an old man) has been frightened by a lifelike work of 
art, specifically a statue. He is reassured with the explanation that "Daidalic" statues, 
explicitly the work of Daidalos, only appear to move and see, such is the artist's skill, 
expressed by aogós. The word is used here in its archaic and technical sense, yet also 
participates in the language of classical philosophy, where wopos and óoxet address 
questions of appearance and reality, wisdom and its false illusions. In the fourth cen- 
tury, Daidalos is still remembered for those qualities; Minos is said to have kidnapped 
him for the sake of his aogía (Xenophon, Memorabilia 4.2.32). 

Euripides introduces one of the first, as well as one of the few, genuine possessive 
adjectives formed from the name of Daidalos, a formation also conjectured for Myce- 
naean da-da-re-jo but not explicit until this satyr play. It bears no relationship in mor- 
phology or meaning to those poetic adjectives (Chapter 1) expressing qualities anterior 
to the personification as a craftsman. But it anticipates the modern adjective ''Daedalic" 

" M. Wright, Empedocles. The Fragments (New Ha- Empedokles, frag. 62, p. 258, where rvzrox is identi- 
ven, 1985) 217-18. Pollitt, Ancient View of Greek Art, fied as a "crude form, rough shape‘); cf. AJA 88 
“72-84, for ancient testimonia on mimo: (including (1984) 419. 
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- ar sudden enough to require explanation, for which the 


nner curious 


; 1d 

pf sagë În galos ula that admit a sense of humor—the conversations of Sok- 

5 "losoP ical p also serves, usually as metaphor for argument. In discuss- 

n jo same kind o : Mw. à\nðeis) in Plato's Meno (97), Sokrates introduces the 
a Mp inions We as to require bonds: wote ov modoù Afıai siow, Ews Av 
P vior f — Aoywr ji. Sokrates forgives Meno for not understanding the 
"n 61711 an 5ó£m to iriornun on the basis of his origin, Thessaly, a place lack- 
of op ç AatbàÀov ayadpaciw ov TPOTETXNKAS TOV vOUM 





superiorly af Daidalos: OTt TOL 
statues p` ópiv (“because you have not turned your mind to the statues 


. op6' &a Tt TE " 
re are none in your home"). 


jows 05:0 Maybe the 
„f Daidalos. ^27 
5 [pos ri ÔÈ Tovro AEyYEIS; 
MENO: 2r kai ravra, Eav pèv ph ÖEÖENLEVG Tj, KTOÖLÖPKOKEL kai Spamretevet, 


oKRATE>: x , , 
i Làv ÔÈ SESELEVA, TAPAMEVEL. 
KRATES: Tav Èkeivov moınuaTwv AEAUMEVOV pèv êkrhobat ob MOAANV TLVOS 
so on | | 
à£ióv éo7r TINTS, Gamep öpamermv &vÓpemov—ob yap Tapapever— 


Sedenevov 6€ TOAAOU ü£tov: Trávv yap Kaha Epya EOTi. 


MENO: Why do you say that? 

soKRATES: Because, unless bound, they run away and escape, but if they are fas- 
tened down, they remain in place. 

MENO: What of it? 


sOKRATES: Once one of his creations is loosed, it is not worth much value as a pos- 
session, like an escaped slave, for it does not stay in place. But a secured 


example is worth much, for they are entirely beautiful works. 


Sokrates’ familiar manner assumes the same acquaintance with “living statues," at 
least among Athenians, as in comic references. That the joke was exclusively Athenian, 
and not just through the lopsided survival of classical literature, is supported by Sok- 
rates’ pardon of a Thessalian visitor for not knowing the works of Daidalos: “Maybe 
you don't have any of them [in Thessaly]" (97d.7). The expression implies that works 
attributed to Daidalos were actually, if not exclusively, present in Athens, and familiar 
to the local imagination.!? This would help explain frequent references to the artist's 
reputation in the works of Plato. In the Euthyphro, Sokrates compares the words of Eu- 
thyphro to the works of Daidalos (11.c.1-4), to explain why Euthyphro's arguments (rà 
Ev Tois Aóyots Epya) "run away and do not wish to stay where one places them” (&ro- 


blöpaorkeı Kai ovK EOEAEL MEvELY OTOU &v Tig aut“ 05). The language of philosophy 
“In the second century A.D. Pausanias reports at Iliad 18.591: (Erbse, Scholia Graeca in Homeri lliadem, — 
4:565); in Attica, however, Pausanias sees only a stool 


Many statues of Daidalos on his travels, and Nicanor 
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THE REINCARNATION OF DAIDALOS 


‘ac the behavior of mobile statues to elusive argume nt, 
freely applies o the clever Sokrates of the same slippery statements 
response E. To dramatize Euthyphro's instable arguments, € 

Soxets O E. a Si not make the works of others move, Preferrin 
that even E L. Aöyoı) to the copia of Daidalos, the latter as 
E E. (Euthyphro 15b.6; cf. Euripides, Hekabe 840), " 
wealth of Tanta references to statues with human powers strike a c 
E BE of Athens. One would expect statues of herms, espe, 
| E on stage, and at least one ies attributed to Daidalos (Plat 
3 heme culminates tragically in the final [pss p on Greek salz tk 
b Herms in 415 B.C., which became implicated in the Athenian disast 
inpia following defeat sought "conspiracy" in what must have been 
Be though earlier, harmless mutilations performed under the inf 
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and youth were recalled (@AAwy ÔE AYAAMATWV TEPLKOTAL TLVES mp6 
bay Hera maias Kai oivov YEVENLEVAL Thucydides, 6.27). The freq 
efacements is suggested in a graffito sketch of two goblins defacing a he 
¢ black-glazed vase found in the workshop of Pheidias at Olympia ( igu 
mpretation as an apotropaic workshop scene, where two demons whe 
mare shown defacing the guardian of their workshop in the manner g 
lisplayed in a sculptor's workshop (Figure 58), seems largely determir 
ot; a sculptors workshop. A more mischievous purpose may lie behin 
e, if the two figures are mutilating a herm (one holds aloft, triumph 
the prank: a severed phallus?) in accordance with an Attic tradition. 
iler, the political suspicions against those who played the prank in A 


O pe^ achvity, but the joke lingers on in comedy, where herms on 
Selves to obscene derision. 


^ d^ 
_ E 


ü of Philippos quoted by Aristotle (attributed by nen 
m the corpus of comic references to Daidalos and links 


| E lon, his other sponsor in fifth-century Athens. In disc 
a eationship between body and soul (De Anima 1.3, 

the theories of Demokritos, for whom the soul emp 
J Bw à comic poet's joke on Daidalos: 
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= KLVOVLÉVNV roınoaı rhv EvAwny “Agpoditmmp, tyxéavr’ 
Aatoe o» 


los made mobile his wooden statue of Aphrodite, by pouring molten 
I Daidalos s=" 


A ;cksilver) into it, 
silver 19 hes the popular theme of “moving statues” with obscene overtones 


joke a «weiv, a "primary obscenity” in Old Comedy.” In the proximity 
imp! ae r lewd reference, the verb Eyxew acquires suggestive properties, espe- 
| a fami -eptacle is a statue of Aphrodite, well-known object of physical passion 
ie "mn Byzantine commentators on this passage imagine how Daidalos 
part ne the statue for pouring in quicksilver, in the most literal interpretation 
atte theories of theiurgy and stoicheiosis, the animation of images by 
in Bun : e of liquids or insertion of substances.? Modern misunderstanding of this 
- nite credited Demokritos with the first serious discussion of Daidalos and his 
p ya a 37). It is Aristotle, not Demokritos himself, who compares a philosophical 
midi with a joke from comedy, applying the image of quicksilver as a metaphor 
Y the soul's action on the body. Elsewhere, Aristotle's only reference to Daidalos in 
his own words (rather than in paraphrase of a comic reference) suggests a far more 
traditional source for speculation on the sculptor and his statues. In imagining avro- 
uara instruments that would eliminate the need for slaves, he makes the following 


dally when ^ 
on the 
made hol 





comparison (Politics 1.4): 


For if each instrument were able to accomplish its own task, either in obedience or anticipa- 
tion [of others], like the [works of] Daidalos or the autokinetic tripods of Hephaistos which, 
as the poet says, “of their own accord entered the assembly of the gods," then in the same 
manner, shuttles would weave and plektra play the lyre on their own, master builders would 


not need apprentices, nor masters, slaves. 


A broad range for the skills of Daidalos is implied in the phrase rà [Epya rov] Aau- 
dakov, in keeping with other classical expressions for his oeuvre (e.g., Plato, Republic 
229). Moreover, this passage derives the wide domain of his talents largely from epic 
Poetry, in a coordinated reference to Daidalos and the tripods of Hephaistos not only 
suggestive of Homer but specific to Iliad 18. Aristotle's conception of Daidalos in this 
simile is a direct inspiration from epic poetry alone: independent of contemporary topoi 
on statues in drama and philosophy, classical authors equated objects praised as öai- 


- | Henderson, The Maculate Muse (New Haven, dora to Pygmalion; Freedberg, Power of Images, esp. 
1975), 5, 64, 151-53 (no. 206); as acommon pejorative chaps. 12 and 13, for sexual arousal by images. 
in the vocative for pathics: pp. 209, 218. 2 Paraphrases of this passage in Aristotle, by Phi- 
~ See the anecdote about Praxiteles’ Aphrodite of loponos and Themistios, are discussed in Donohue, 
Knidos: Pliny, Naturalis Historia 35.64.5; Lucian, Ero- Xoana, 165-66, 179-83, nos. 153 and 363: Freedberg, 
‘es 13-15. Warner, Monuments and Maidens, 213-40, Power of Images, 87-89. 
Pn erotic interaction with female statues, from Pan- 














THE REINCARNATION OF DAIDALO: 
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E E. i is such artifacts that are praised as avrépuo 


18 and elsewhere, | 


mer attributes to Daidalos himself—Eth. 
[ ly work Ho 
life, not the on 


itv of koxeiw. Most post-epic speculations on Dait 
reated by E E P ter, derive from learned interpretations or ratior 
e subject of this ET abled in Part I and reviewed here. 
etic family of P^. artifacts in poetry invoke the role of l eger | 
$ ai E qualities, whose effect is Ud animatic 
ic cr 4 Iliad 18 is the richest source of such expressions in t iei 
n of E Daidalos, every variant of ŝata- words, and the px 
2 em such autokinetic powers are the magic tripods c 
E E. (Politics 1.4). Like Helen's wheeled basket of gold ar 
i 35), they could be inspired by Near Eastern artifacts or their de 
E Es of Tyre for King Solomon (1 Kings 7.27-37). Even! 
Eoi BaibáAca ovara, the tripods of Hephaistos inspire awe (Iliad f 
ble “to enter the divine assembly on their own and each go to its 
nder to behold” (oi avróparrot Belov dvraiar’ keymva nd" avris mi 
F x iöeodaı). The next wonder made by the smith-god is equal i 
ot (Iliad 18.417-20): 
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Golden girls, like unto living maidens, 


1 whom is a mind with wits, and in whom a voice 











and strength, and they know works from the immortal gods. Lh N 


Teatures— whether servants, imaginary creations, OF both—not Jn 
'eness to [wat venvio ("living creatures") endows them with | 
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7devos: human powers in mind, voice, and strength. The fascir 
EC assical philosophy, especially in Aristotle, derives from im 
= prototypes for Plato's puppets. Specific creations by Daid 


p becwat—epitomize the magic power of his statues, as a ma 
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Apollo? The Tenean ‘Apollo’ Revisited," in Cort 
thiaca, 63-64 n. 42. Kallistratos, Ekphrasis 8, attri at 
the motion of Daidalos's statues to pmxa x + 
H. von Hesberg, "Mechanische Kunstwerke und iht 
Bedeutung für die höfliche Kunst des Hellenismus, 


MarbW (1987) 47-72; Freedberg, Power of Images, 36 
and passim. 
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„e guardian of laws.” Ultimately, classical attitudes toward stat- 
a including those works attributed to Daidalos, have their 

“se of art. Comparative as well as internal evidence makes these 
pra 


a5 Ta 
ary oetic , a - s eh = aa 
T such P he evolution of the myth of artist-as-magician, common in traditions 


"P jn 
| 7e5 critical to ! 


,ssap* PP Greece.” 
P und QUE s on the Shield of Achilles "converse like living creatures” (niXevv 
In the Iliad. Se and furrows of earth darken as if ploughed, “although [only] of 
(ge TE LWO! pp Mn. as if overcoming the limitations of inanimate material. Sev- 
old” (o Ed WS demonstrate similar powers for animals in art, most vividly 
eral sade IN i E ia: in which Penelope recognizes evidence of her husband's 
on the a. 19. 226-31). Many marveled at this daidalon, that "even though 
safe Zehn ys p kept his grasp on the fawn | but it kept struggling, in vain to 
made ot A jd paws” (ds of XPÚTELWL EOVTES 6 èv AGE veßpov Amavywv, | avróp ó 
escape rr nomaıpe mödecgı). Although less explicit a metaphor for art come 
axe") x artifact inspires the same sense of wonder at the conflict between its artifice 
g^ life: &avi.&Lea xov &ravres, in the words of Odysseus himself—as 0ovja LöE- 
ghar expresses more generally elsewhere. The concessive use of the participle, ws... 
ypvagıoı EOVTES (cf. xpvoeie mep &ovaa at Iliad 18.549), "although only of gold," em- 
nhasizes the contradiction between inanimate material and the vitality of figural art, 
more vividly, if naively, than the more common Zvgot . . . etoıkviaı, "like living crea- 
tures.” Beyond awe, fear can be inspired by epic art, when animals in art are so lifelike 
as to frighten observer and poet. The gold reAauwv of Herakles, glimpsed by Odysseus 


in his peep into the underworld, ends in a plea inspired by such a sentiment (Odyssey 
11.609-14): 





XPUTEOS Hv Telayuwv, tva Ó£a keXa Epya TETUKTO, 
QPKTOL T' &yporepot TE TÚEŞ xapoTmoi TE AEOVTES, 
UTULVAL TE ULAKAL TE POVOL T kvópokraa tat TE. 
AT TExVNOapLEVOS UNd AAO TL TEXVNOALTO, 


KELVOV TEAGL@Va ÉN) EVKATOETO TÉXVT. 


It was a gold scabbard, where wondrous deeds were worked, 
bears and wild boars and lions with glaring eyes 


and fierce battles and man-slaughtering murders. 


2 Talos: Simonides, frag. 568 (Page) and Pausanias 2% Philipp, Tektonon Daidala, 4-18 on descriptions of 
8.53.5 (created by Hephaistos); Delcourt, Héphaistos, art in early Greek literature; R. S. Bluck, Plato's Meno 
160-62: Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, 125-34. Sutton, Sa- (Cambridge, 1961), 410, on poetic sources of theories 
'yr Play, 155, compares classical abröpara to the fig- about statues in motion. Kris and Kurz, Legend, Myth 
re of Talos in Sophokles’ Daidalos or Pandora (frags. and Magic in the Image of the Artist, on Hephaistos and 
160-61, Radt). Daidalos in their Indo-European context. 
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Here the 8£c«sAa Epya are so viv; , images Their epic context in passages studded with dSatéad- 
provoke the fervent o %; d l cult image: BT m 

| utburst: “May t haa 5 cially [liad 18, helped inspire classical admiration of movement and 


can be compared with Mycenaean w 


A | | : well as his reputation for images laden with religious 
4 wit j SUCh y ord* ( Daidalos, as We 
Arough archaeology but A | pes j s rc the statues © 


onalities in the Homeric poems, as well as artificial creatures, at- 
n ” embellishments. When Athena transforms Odysseus the beggar 
whether for Nausikaa or for his wife, she makes 


roy èr "A8nvain Onkev Aws exyeyavia 


and ageless for re on 
peičová T. elnıdseıv Kal Tàc ova, KAS ÔE KAPNTOS 


| dogs Painted around the th These Wonde 


‘Of a collabora rone room at p ful animals, 


ovAas NKE KOLAS. varırdiva Avdeı Omounrs. 

os 8' OTE TLS XPVTOV TEPLXEVETAL &pyipw a&vnp 
‘apis. ov "Heata ros 6édaev kai [arràs Ahn 
réxvmv mavroinv—xapievra BE Epya Teheter— 


ds &pa T KATEXEVE X&piv KE~AAT) TE KAL WILOLS 


And Athena, born from Zeus made him 

taller and broader in appearance, and poured down 
thick curly hair on his shoulders, like hyacinth flowers, 
as when some man pours gold around silver, 

a clever one, whom Hephaistos and Pallas Athena 


taught every craft—he accomplishes pleasing works— 




















thus she shed grace around his head and shoulders. 


Odyssey 23.156-62 repeats these lines very closely and perhaps deliberately; on both 
occasions Odysseus is being dressed up as a false bridegroom, once for his flirtation 
with Nausikaa, here for his second wooing of his wife.” In both instances the goddess 
improves his size and stature, makes his hair darker or curlier (depending on whether 
"hyakinthine" refers to tight curls or blue-black luster) and endows him with xapıs, 
that quality of grace bestowed on both men and art, especially helpful for seduction (as 
in Hera's &rarm of Zeus in Iliad 14.183: see, Chapter 1). The simile in Odyssey 23 bor- 
rows the rexvn and value system (gold and silver) of prehistoric metalwork for the 
beautification of Odysseus, but the comparison employs a sophisticated figure of 
speech. Life imitates art, in that the appearance of a mortal man is compared with the 
artificial beauty of man-made metalwork. Such a simile inverts the formulaic praise of 
d | art—the brooch Odysseus wears, for example, that writhes with life "even though 

chtungsgerat | made of gold"—-as revealed in its corollary. Once the goldworker is invoked—a xpv- 


Compare th , anciani, ArchHo -— To . : k P ar 
omon: Jr. € cherubj o: xöos like Laerkes who gilds the horns of a sacrificial bull (Odyssey 3.425)—the role 
k Kings 67 m adorning t h 


OStly Matan: 
aterja] 
te ar Chaic a ey: bodies in B 


Classica] statue: 
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“Philipp, Tektonon Daidala, 35-36, on this passage ognition, 92-97 (Nausikaa) and chap. 4, “Penelope.” 
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" ns follows: thus Hephaistos and Athena are pri 
of divine Be < that Athena’s transformation of Odysseus is cq 
craft. The E craftsman in turn endowed by herself, in ov erlapy 
E goldworker, E. paratactical composition. i 
prot unem passages praising beauty in nature and art—whetherm 
p^ E wardrobe of the gods—culminate in the most di zzii 
E... Pandora. In keeping with her name, she has it all; 


divir 
d Hephaistos) as dressers, xapıs, and 5aidada (Theogony 


34 ; cf 
åupi BE oi orecauny xpvoenv kepaanpıv Ebnke, — 
Tijv AUTOS MONTE mepırkvrös Aupıyumeis 
àckTo as alauprırı, xa pL OLEVOS Act Tra pi. 
rj ô’ Evi aiaia TOhAG TETEUXATO, batua tbe at, 
kvióaA', da" Tyreupos TOAAG TDÉQEL noe dalacooa, ] 
Tüv 6 ye TAA’ EvVEONKE—xXapts ATEAAUTETO TTOXAT)— 
Gaupaca, (wou ÈOLKÓTA CWVYTNETOLW. 


And around her head she placed a golden crown 
which he himself had made, the famous all-clever one, 
working it with his hands, pleasing Zeus the father 
and he placed on it many daidala, a wonder to behold, 
wild beasts, as many as the earth and the sea support 


of these he placed on many—and much grace shone forth— 
v ondrous creatures, like unto living voices. 


otropaic gear of Herakles (Odyssey 11.609-14), Pandora’s outtr 
1 but to charm, hence the animals in gold are 6a«8&Aea rath 
anent among the vocabulary praising her köoruos are the por 
€ um Borköra povero is an expression derived from Home 
E try. The participation of the gods in her manufacture, ar 
| d Popular in classical art (Figure 50). Pandora’s parth ena 
E tradition of inanimate creatures come alive in epic p 
| E certify the existence of monumental sculpture duri 18 
: Pate forms not yet manifest in the archaeolog cal rı 
Poems, the way poetic ex 
uments (Chapter 2). Butt 
| | hel helped inspire di 
es from Homeric mod 
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pressions like ékaróunmeðor mig 
hey embody a conceptual fou dat 
vine images, sustained in the traditi 
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af y Sculpture (Olympian 7.52): 
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aura BE TYLoLV (TOC £ TÉXVAV 
TATAY EmtyGoviwy Y Xavxk- 

iris &purroTróvots xepol KpaTELV. 
Epya 5€ Cwotow Epmor- 

reg ai 0' Gpota k&XevOot pépor 
And the gray-eyed goddess granted them 
every art, to surpass all mortal men 
with their hands, makers of masterpieces, 
and all their roads displayed works 


like unto living creatures. 





re sophisticated and self-conscious use of this poetic formula finds its popular 
cea i iil archaic artists in casual comment on figures in action. For example, 
counter pe BE band-cup decorated with animal fights by Neandros, informal dipinti 

Hs n xdi at how "a lion got this boar, yes he did, well done.'?! The inscription 

ge P live combat, on the result or effect of art, not the craftsmanship that created 

he illusion of action; it expresses the same awe, at eye level, that Pindar introduces as 

a poetic simile in praise of art. A third archaic dimension where figural art has a voice 

is represented by inscribed votive statuettes bearing a voice in letters, like ""Daidaleia" 
of Mazi (Figure 5). Greece's earliest epigraphers supplied the "voice" missing from art 
forms nearly alive; when manufactured objects were dedicated to divine purposes, cult 
supplied what art had not. When Hekabe makes her impassioned plea for a voice in all 
her limbs (Euripides, Hekabe 838), the image closest to her metaphor is that of archaic 
inscriptions claiming divine attention in the first person, often in letters running up and 
down the legs of statuettes.?? This archaic convention lasts into the classical image of 
"talking statues" and survives in the Hellenistic dialogue epigram (e.g., Callimachus, 
frag. 114) and in Roman satire (Horace, Ode 1.8; Propertius, 4.2), entering the repertoire 
of ancient mapoınies (Bekker, Anecdota Graeca 1.240.16. s.v. AatéaAov mowpnarov, 
Tzetzes 1.19.536-41, s.v. Tà ô 6at6&Asta). 

Only in the fifth century did these independent conventions in poetry, ritual, and art 
converge in a conscious attempt to articulate the powers of life and art. The two strains, 
poetic and popular, are joined in the fifth century by a third, the philosophical contem- 
plation of motion and life, itself a descendant of pre-Sokratic speculation on the nature 
of life. That sculptors as well as philosophers and poets also contributed to this debate 
emerges in traditions surrounding the fifth century's most celebrated work of art. An 
explicit epic debt exists on the part of classical sculptors according to the tradition that 

Boston, MFA 61.1073: J. D. Beazley, Paralipo- %2 M. Burzazechi, "Oggetti parlanti nelle epigrafi 


nena, 2d ed. (Oxford, 1971), 69; Vermeule, Aspects of greche,” Epigraphia 24 (1962) 3-54; Kassel, ZPE 51 
Death, 91, fig. 11. (1983) 1-12. Stewart, in Corinthiaca, 63-64 n. 42. 
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E. tradition sin fact embodied in UE i 8.354) as The MAGI 
E [ Bussi of Hesiod's Pandora cu M Of th mokritos with comic antics attributed to Daidalos and his 


e theories © 22) distinguishing neatly and conveniently between the two 


Ir 7 r €pic oe f 5 : er d ! : . 
In which Athena played an i Poetry's ultimate ~ ap^ onilippo* r tradition, in philosophy and comedy. The confusion of the two 


Ic Mport, » 

E E. Ee is intriguing trons aaa dalie” at ( the me. a lost work of Demokuigs disna art ul the context of 
E. 5 J E c compliment sy, btle a co - arate stra i The philosopher's interest a 2 is Boe in the Bice of bs works 

B raisto, n borative efforts of all ire Tand sl yr E ç ("On Painting") and in his reputation for experience in all the 
Id (see Chapter » ». Self-portrait that NIU and th „uch 35 mep! ae -agav eixev Eumeipiav: Diogenes ARE, Par pue DE passage 
E V v. E it agrees with TT *cdote a arts (75P* is conveniences such as the lost Mens for Diodorus's discussion of Dai- 
D aled cult image, the radit cannot ES. EET have gradually isolated the original misunderstanding.* It seems 

schol: 


galos, ant 7" ‚te Daidalos from Demokritos’s theories of cultural evolution, especially 
pest to elimun® ation with statues by Daidalos in other sources predates the philoso- 
since à ye 5a rning to Plato, only once does Sokrates discuss the style of Daidalos’s 
her's WT pu. rm his generous compliment, zavv kaka Epya, in the Meno), and he does 
a ET of rhetorical criticism, a familiar occasion for ancient art history.” In 
res Major, Sokrates’ target is the successful sophist, Hippias of Elis. In a critique 
Ke d-fashioned philosophy, Sokrates compares a hypothetical resurrection of Bias of 


priene (in a predictable pun, Bias avaßıoin) with a revival of the works of Daidalos 
(Hippias Major 282.a. 1): 


y&Aur av opdot mpos buas, WoTreEp Kai Tov Aaidadov yao. oi avipravtoTotot, vuv 
w » 9? , u > TF ‘ > , ^ 
ci yevomevos rouxvT EPYALOLTO ola Tv ap’ wy Tovo’ EOXEv, karayE£lagTOS QV 


eivai. 


It would appear laughable to you, just as the sculptors say that Daidalos, if he were now 


alive and made such works as were those which gave him his name, would be a joke. 


Such an appeal to the realm of art to develop a point about rhetorical style is a text- 
book example of art criticism as a by-product of literary theory. It is reinforced by the 


explicit comparison with which Sokrates prefaces his invocation of Bias and Daidalos 
(281.d.4): 


9 e - » zu e x = = € 
WITED at ANAL TÉXVAL Emided@Kact, Kal Elo. Tapa TOUS vvv Ónutovpyyovs ot MA- 
Àaioi yavdot, OVTW Kai THY NMETEPAV T@V TOPLOTWV TEXVNV ETIÖEÖWKEVAL quAEV 


* 7 a »" - * ` , . ` ~ 
Kal Eiraı TØV Kpxaiwv roUs TEPL Topiav PAavAOVS pos VLAS; 














Ia 

On the Oy 2 > Ux, Les enfant von Abdera und Demokrit,” Hermes 47 (1912) 492- appeals to Spoerri’s rebuttal to Schweitzer; Philipp, 
Ml B " 50 See Ch 5 d'At ena, 84, 94 > 513. According to Schweitzer (p. 27), "Daidalos ist Tektonon Daidala, 53, points out pre-Demokritean 
12 | Schy i üpter 12 , , 122 “25 von Dem . 3 k : h f ent 

Fons, be ellzer ^p. ocritus schon aus dem Mythenhimmel her- sources on Daidalos, such as the papyrus fragm 
ru h rliefer,, Aldalos und die Damen, abgezogen und zu einem archaischen Meister ge- of Aeschylus’s Theoroi (see nn. 6-8) not known to 
1925), 20.3) ; his x aidalide macht worden.” Schweitzer; Kassel, ZPE 51 (1983) 1-12, isolates 

4, €. ^ AN my a . 
rom) K. Rej " ls A. T. Cole, Democritus and the Origins of Greek An- — Schweitzer's critical error and its afterlife. 
a h a rd t, é ‘He 3f: 


thropology, APA monographs 25 (Cleveland, 1967), ® Pollitt, Ancient View of Greek Art, 32-49, 60-61. 
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ets and inventors. These two references imagine Daidalos in epic 
ar pis other passages place him, if not in more recent generations, 
‚roic time, yee For the legend of Daidalos the sculptor not only developed in 
E . Attic y ie de him an Athenian, a refinement that makes Sokrates' praise of 
dl tirely beautiful works” (mavv Kaka Epya) quite appropriate, if chauvin- 
E p E. „o's discussion of slippery Aoyoı, Sokrates reveals his personal inter- 
n the -: i e calls him an ancestor, 6 nuerepos 7rpóyovos (11.b.9). Elsewhere, 
Dee the same kinship in tracing his own ancestry to Hephaistos and Zeus, 
"e n the pseudo-Platonic Alkibiades 1.121a.1). Originally associated with 
via Daida per (see Chapter 4), Hephaistos became an Athenian favorite by the fifth 
Lemno? js 2: craftsman-patron and even ancestor (ratógzs “Heatorov describes Athe- 
century cst Eumenides 13).*! Daidalos became an Athenian as a result of similar 
an" appropriations in the fifth century, and his epic association with Hephaistos 
pei Iliad 18 no doubt helped him share in the migration of Hephaistos. In the lon 
(533.a.7), Sokrates calls Daidalos the son of Metion, a specific link in the long-range 
Ancestry trom Daidalos to Hephaistos and Zeus. Metion is one of several "fathers" be- 
stowed on Daidalos by Athenian tradition, among other names equally complimentary 
io craftsmanship (‘“Palamaon” and “Eupalamos,” Pliny's Eucheir), all dependent on the 
lineage of Erechtheus.“ Sokrates own whimsical claim to descent from Daidalos may 
reflect either his father’s profession as Aıdovpyos ( a member ex officio of the "Daidali- 
dai"), or Sokrates’ membership in the deme “Daidalidai’’ (see Chapter 9) or both. Sok- 
rates’ “kinship” with Daidalos helps account for some of his affection for the mytholog- 
ical figure in argument, through nepotism. Its source and authority involve the broader 
question of the origins of Daidalos’s Athenian connections (Part IV). 
By the time Plato wrote the Republic, the figure of Daidalos reiterates the philoso- 
pher's rejection of traditional craftsmanship, however impressive, in his pursuit of 
adnbere and cvpperpia. In discussing the latter, Sokrates recommends study of the 
stars, "just as if someone should find diagrams carefully designed and made by Daida- 
los or some other artist or painter" (529d.6—530: opoiws WOTEP AV EL TLS EVTVXOL VITO 
Aatéahov Ñ rTwóg &AAOV ÖnnLovpyod N ypayews SiapEepovTws YEYPAMHÉVOLS Kal EK- 
TETOVQLÉvow Ötaypdppacıv). Sokrates argues that, however "beautiful in terms of 
execution" is the draughtsmanship of venerated artists, whether by Daidalos "or some 


Sokrate> d 




























» Odyssey 6.233; Solon, frag. 12.49; Delcourt, Hé- € plato's source is shared by Pherekydes (schol. 
phaistos, 193-203, on the craftsman ignored in cult Sophokles, Oidipous at Kolonos 472) and repeated by 
until fifth-century Athens: see Chapter 12. Loraux, Diodorus (4.76), who compromises by making Me- 
Les enfants d’Athena, 28-30; N. Robertson, "The Rid- tion son of Eupalamos, a relationship reversed by the 
Je of the Arrephoria at Athens," HSCP 87 (1983) 288. tradition found in Apollodoros (3.15.8) and other 
Compare the fate of Epimenides of Crete who be- mythographers: Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, 90-94; see 
È mes the Athenian culture-hero, Bouzyges: Sha- Chapter 10. 
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Th E „s, where the evolution of sculpture is compared with that of 
e Daed a li c” E 3 Cicero 9 wi * did a passage packed with artists of the fifth and fourth cen- 

Style appe. (18.71). In con ;s, Myron, Polykleitos, Zeuxis, Polygnotos, Apelles, etc.), Cic- 

E meto" Kanachos we of the classical style, on the grounds that “nihil est enim 

í ».. er „iders anteceden fectum.” As a paradigm for the origins of the various arts, the 
f LITERARY TRADITION, Of “livin " et diras | Homer is defended along with those of the SEHV en 
m for comic and philoso eae art, deriveg T Pieve Lo PME own verses apologized for the lack of learned poetry in his 
E name of Daidalos in fifth- Purposes, evo] "ione?! An rting the primitive origins of Latin poetry, Cicero compares Livius An- 
azed into a historica] Personal; century Athen A In we. of the Odyssey to an opus Daedali, while admitting Livius’ own 

's tra 


ctu ali S. Even ass 
> al Sculptor that Homer's ty and s tyle. So CONVin ‘ually this t. A 


icus ^ 3 ‘ane 
mere mortal (D ae “Omparin due unworthy ut SE e di 
Ce of a historica] E Confo nded ag Work | Odyssia Latina est sic tamquam opus aliquod Daedali et Livianae fabulae non satis digna, quae 
SCulptor ex I ers by th nam et 
Components of En Plored in the e rum legantur. 
: - Three of CMM Ad icism: D opulan fl y “pter der, ty ! 3 the Latin Odyssey is as some work of Daedalus and the fables of Livius not suffi- 
i a E. E | i x E » classica] à E. | p. that they should be read again. 
* E more Profession El l in Sokra E In this brief testament critical to the ancient chronology of Greek d Dose 
tions that b OFS Say,” but most of r fre ent is im “a | «< hardly closer to being a historical personality than when Plato or AGGIE Eo him 
ered the y; "ES this componens n dt na Hephaistos, Orpheus, Palamedes, and Epeios (Chapter 8). Daidalos is, in fact, 
nough, pai i eSsiona] art criticism, Eh Bei ex absent from Cicero’s concise Survey of SPER SAE immediately 
* Much as 3 es n Ppear ; the preceding this passage, and only surfaces as a paradigm for a prim stage of art. The 
Ndeeg Many artis is ab on à Pliny E Chapters on expression opus Daedali does not even specify sculpture, and is BE: as ene uar as 
cic E. arliest “Pro esional Ons, 3 Since a 5 3 pya Aarĝáàov in Greek sources, as well as equally faithful to his SPN ez of skills. | 
Be the omi Sion of Teatises On the a UR Daidalos the sculptor emerges, instead, in brief comments on SEGA literature, pri- 
arisi E d appea ith rem b. marily in scholia to references in tragedy and philosophy, then in mco catalogues 
Oric E han liny's rin the 5 Ond m E (e.g., of Palaiphatos), and in proverbial and lexical ien extendi into the E 
E TOS Quin arees Presery tian era.° The fullest account appears in the early books of Bii Siculus on Sicilian 
Ntrat id icero,s Tp 3 history, in close connection with the Sicilian adventures of Daidalos (4.76-79; Chapter 
Ou; 


S faye Style, ica] | T f Erechtheus, son of "Me- 
| |) PR ; In ur . The sculptor is introduced as an Athenian and the son of Erechtheus, 
P by Xen o E e erence " lévemen, Of Phe, | 7) P 


p i . PUrth-cepg Si tion" and grandson of Knee Í UE suspiciously appropriate iis ut family 
C E Bon Single r eferenalgll of craftsmen (see Chapter 8). His skills include a great deal more than sculpture: 
. Pamo theo ae baseq On Sch, ’ In natural ability he far surpassed all other men, both in the art of building and in the man- 
n App ne Ho. E 125-87. T 38); runc RN ufacture of statues and in stoneworking. And having become the inventor [edperns] of 
E" Marchen, 15 * Noted by C 3 ; many techniques in art, he made wondrous works [épya Savpalopeva) in all parts S the 
P- 106 n. Da E E tent V. B inhabited world. In the making of statues he so far surpassed all others that later generations 
n i 


0f Greek Art, 11-25 AAN told tales about him, that his statues resembled live men. For they see and walk and on the 


* Overbeck, Schriftquellen, 11-17, conveniently as- proaches to Greek Mythography,” in Interpretations of 
sembles the ancient sources on the art of Daidalos, Greek Mythology, 242-77. 
without his adventures. A. Henrichs, “Three Ap- 
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intain such a dis DA; 
be a livin Position in th Da 
& creature [Ey er Who} T" 
‘yor wo» i boq Jg r 
E making them extend c 2s the first to give f a the arg, THE ”DAEDALIC STYLE 241 
artists before IMDOs, it is re e "t 
dose to their sig his time used to make Statu “sonable tha 1 assage in Diodorus, which must be understood within its 
es. : : 3 . 
3 “S With close ; was adn. | " ‚nterpret wc Nor should this passage be invoked to defend the super- 
e l «4 ( P : né 3 . , = f f 
odorus continues with anam S, and wi, i p 4nd Md tue types as a historical phenomenon." Rather than comparing 
n * 4t d "^ » - . S a A 
; punctuated by his ewe of Daidalos’ hi imilarity IP er Creek kouroi, Diodorus could be expressing (or merely transmit- 
5 . wâl " vl - 
sett and Ikaros na S lar d then an statues i EL. works of Daidalos occupy the same venerated position in 
Tuy er / e - "Ilan JL 10 gm ern € : = 
B... reference to Daidalos as Eineering Projects f asibhaer the j* Greek art that ancient Egyptian ones do. In other words, the reference to 
I With that of the Egypti "ulptor, in anothe RS Sicilian p history © 4n antiquarian interest in establishing the age of a statue type, by claim- 
ns r 3 qus 
TE DvÓnóy ro, ES (1.97.6); 8e, cg k yp! ie > high antiquity for the works of Daidalos that the Greeks admired in Egyp- 
Q , A ir . . . . «M s.l. a 
MA "iik vir E ing the ge since their first contact.!? This attitude is implicit in the kind of language 
ir - , à . 
E. ‘8G Tois Ey, j CPODUELT CDL, E | f tian ae n Diodorus introduces the sculptor (4.76-79). Expressions that emphasize 
O. C ww . mic , 1 - , s f 
Statues in Egypt is the ron Ely, po KE ne miraculous, invention and wonder (evpetns, Savpalopeva, 6okstv el- 
aal comparison h Me as those ma den mT d uvdoAoynrau) maintain the reputation of his works as wonders and his iden- 
at, and pY at 
Ptor and of hi as Ncouraged the y Daidalos S s legendary, OF at least remote, in the world of Hellenistic learning. In his choice 
r S w 3 ty Ab A 1 e " 
ONES.” Stylisti H orks as Kouro; th ern ide fica gie ze Diodorus merely reaffirms ironic or exaggerated anecdotes from classical 
‚ tho ) a5 s À 
claim to si P Of archa; G Greek E. On of r zi ma and philosophy, without the intermediary of a scholarly source or learned trea- 
3 re S 
BYPt. It has made py, a3 tatues to p tise. 
Teek Sculpto dth t th TUS, to derive i AN or | Diodorus's description of the artist's innovations assumes that earlier artists made 
r 8 s a J 5 » . . 
St in the sixth Ship Saite non ins © orig statues without eyes OF extended limbs. The historian, or his source, seems to have 
ad Mor *3 SC Ube “ulptur i ed classical praise of Aatéadeta, full of allusions to movement and speech, to a 
Cover, Gr the tian and match P P 
ONS, and p nn * ‚ when th Greek suitable equivalent chosen from the corpus of statues extant—and admired—in the Hel- 
Li ld - . . . . s s . 
agree with a pe WS Sence th hows in © first lenistic period. This explanation is repeated consistently, in the scholia to classical 
| n S . : : r aE Th 
E Syria. a A pe Sch “re may be confi {ficient sources and in later discussions of a lexicographical and critical nature. These vanations 
O , - t 
EA trends; ^ DOT ou Y Interest to d ea on the themes of life expressed through movement and sight reduce a classical meta- 
C n 
Olarsh; gean Near a phor to physiology—that is, open eyes and mobile limbs." For example, a commentator 
onu dalos . COur a Sta e ty , : 
dere Xoana, 190 S Moder " € use of Pes an; i on Plato's Meno 367 explains: 
un, dewa ty YPrio archa | 
y, A Pica] o te on eo] , » 5 " ` , . ` e 
m. fo inde le, 27 (e.g., at Ma ! with Egyp beg AoíbaAos Apıoros a&yadpatotrowes ÈMLYEYOVWS TpüTOS X&vaTETÓRVVUGL TE TX TOUTOV 
m >. 10 an ; i z A : Ty , < N = è 5 r 
Ancien ovement », BER Se JHS 87 h: Chapter 5 = the Bro Biepapa, ws S6€at Brew abrà, Kat Tovs mödas, ws vonioaı PaötLeır, SuUCTHCL. 
Ons of wreck that io AVPrisc), d aoe n kat dia rovro 6E8£a aut, tva wn pvyowev, ds dev &puroxov non yeyovorov aUTOV. 
> en E Stik (F 
à, A trans : BYptian s Ta kfurt - 
Aj 86 (19s % 8 z gui via Syr = Its in Cypriote 197 ' As warned by Cook, JHS 87 (1967) 24-27; A. B. ohue, Xoana, 140-47; my Chapter 13; Bernal, Black 
E^ 82 (1975, 173. uary c ~ Matkoe, - alest ae Lloyd, Herodotus Book II (Leiden, 1975), 50-60, rejects Athena, 39-40, 109-30 on Greek interest in Egypt (p. 
Sa reece, = 2 (1999) ı Cyprus 5YPtianizing Mal en, D the historicity of Daidalos but admits Egyptian ele- 111 on Diodorus). 
: S Yprio Nin 2" ; Mo mina tion a ments in Greek sculpture; Hurwit, Art and Culture of 1 Overbeck, Schriftquellen, nos. 119-37, for refer- 
80) 2.1 Yprio = Syrian ) Gas Sculpty, 5 MA3 (1990) 61 c. "Ug En Greece, 190-97. Discussions of Diodorus 1.98.5- ences to the artist's style (on his life and works: nos. 
En Egypt a Marb; ?rlBins of * defen St era E X SR _Anthes, “Affinity and Difference between 74-118). These include classical writers (Euripides, 
85 "IE Statues tr S far away 4 Statua in ime b Egyptian and Greek Sculpture and Thought," PAPhS Plato, Aristotle) and their scholia, later Greek litera- 
(1981) = The Phop o Under S Punic Sicily, Ẹ stone, be ud (1262 60-81; B. Ridgway, "Greek Kouroi and ture on art and religion (Palaiphatos, Diodorus, Lu- 
; Clans 19> °€Nician auspi BYPtian(izi, Egyptian Methods," AJA 70 (1966) 68-70. cian, Philostratos, Pausanias, Aristides, Dio Chryso- 


C = E! ha a H J 
es: V, Tusa. Compare how Pausanias believes (meiĝopa) that stom, Zenobios, Themistios) and lexicographers 


all statues in the time of Danaos were xoana, "and (Suidas, Hesychius, Tzetzes). See Kassel, ZPE 51 
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Daidalos, the greatest maker of statues 
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Pear to see, and to separate the feet 35 the first 
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SO Pe E *DAEDALIC” ST 
bound them, in Order that they might that they a n the r, THE D 





| not 3r to ae 
| The scholiast on an UTE. TUN away, as if they, -on exists between Hellenistic descriptions and the statues attrib- 
rort jctio , 
€ same judgment in T inan Daidalos ; eferences ; , simi conftac M time of Pausanias. By that time, the concept of xoana preoccu- 
Word - in P : os in T . : 
5 lat er paidal historical, and aesthetic imagination, as a stage of Greek sculpture 


gie“ the reli 10uUu5, 


j , ithout archaeological foundation.’* Pau- 
pied ^ 4 py antiquarians and apologists, wi gi 


he two concepts in several passages where he calls some works 





3 d 2 E a N a an in en 3, 4; 2.4.5; 8.35.2; anaia see Chapter 2 S his gloss of Satara 
VÀ trt) yoran Cn Kea of ipm for £óava at 9.3.2). His description of the Aphrodite on Delos made by 
the images ee: Ben: Of that T gy: £óavov. \cAuumonevov riv Sekiay xeipa Únò Tov xpóvow KaTELoL BE vri 
account current a aving th Nm see gs rerp&yavov axnpax- 
" many, of a i: i ing been w ay by time. Instead of legs, the lower 
Statues ot a large xoanon, the right arm having been worn away by gs, 
this effect Preys; d ends in a rectangular shape. 
^ expressed e a definite e] Her lower body apparently ends in a pillar-like shaft of the kind reserved for herms 
12€ Opinio sa Ords like Ady¢ and often represented in cult images on vases." In other words, classical and Roman 
Py imply an "AE nations or onceptions of the works of Daidalos correspond to those that Hellenistic writers attrib- 
Sep alojppa, steng type or à = to his predecessors, as in the words of Themistios (Orationes 15.316a): po wer Aat- 
Sa: ^ dal (De lncredibyy sáaov rerpåywvos Tv où növov n TOv 'Epuwv Epyaoia, &AÀ&à Kal T&v AOLT@Y àv- 
kour ho irst made [a statų Sp.avrwy ("Before the time of Daidalos not only the statuary of herms was square, but 
E Omme 2 dvanceg also the [shape of] other statues”). 
ers tha ier Ot contrib While this contradiction is reves of Hellenistic Fu for &pxatkós, = do first 
e, e Hae be attested. ^ used in this period to describe earlier sculptural styles, it undermines ine potone ve- 
ed fe am arliest Marble fo, racity of a Daidalos tradition.'® No author who comments on the technical innovations 
ation faded to ghosts 14 c by Daidalos also names actual statues attributed to him, except Diod And the lat- 
e fo Syrian of S€Parately inii ter's comparison to older Egyptian statues, which provides a rare description of statues 
atedly je eon Plure since the th a by Daidalos, is nowhere reinforced by an attributed work. Instead, the Sicilian historian 
the fi ^ ait ^ Moreo ves E only documents the miraculous designs in engineering and architecture with local as- 
tical se ng” Ouroj, a BL E sociations (Chapter 7). | | 
TMS a a = attributed to | Thus the learned Hellenistic comments that aimed to link literary compliments or 
Ptor in bo ne Would not agree N jokes with phases of Greek sculpture focused on a stage of early Greek art that enjoyed 
Class earlier and later ti EK contempo m appeal. In other fields of Greek art—not only sculpture but in archie 
Hare TCS as the Works lure and painting—the classical period SOME to have Sponsores a taste for archaizing 
À PO TOvroy TEXV forms contemporary with more progressive and self-conscious developments. These 
a c 
is been 2n actua] ler "^ H. V. Herrmann, “Zum Problem der Entstehung 455-64. 
Ter, G eek | a griechischen Grossplastik," AA (1974) 636-38 [cf. 18 Pollitt AMT LEE $i Greek Art, Em 25 the 
ty "Ur, n Wandlungen 35-40]; Donohue, Xoana, 60-68, 365- technical and stylistic dimensions of Apxaixös, to 
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m) 


ble many classical sources in derive primarily fro | 
theories Eom ts of the animation of objects. Moreover, they | 
5 philosophica tions that associated the name of Daidalos with 

of the popular E. the attributions reported to Pausanjas and tr 
a process that ES aphical and professional data. The only such r 
promotion of his E Diodorus's comparison of the fvðpós of Egy oti: 
E. E. with the artists works or style as document 
tatues, does 


uthor. logical review of attributions to Daidalos since the Iliad prodr 
m E : ces more relevant to their context than to a single art 
dir EB... E the lost works of (Heenan geogr Pr 
A a 4 his Periplous (Geographict 8T aea mingi p 321), he descril 
xeidon on a Libyan headland, decorated en pair igure lions anc 
E. that Daidalos made it" (yeypappevor drop E E eMe 
E 2acı mohoa). The participle ypaupévor (from ypapw, to paint Or v 
[too readily emended to yeyAvuiévo: ("carved") to reconcile the de 
ilpture, satisfying the tradition of monumental altars with relief scul} 
nodern expectations of Daidalos as sculptor. But the verb agrees with all 
hg in connection with Daidalos in the fifth century (e.g., Plato, Republi 
ter 8). Moreover, the type of figural decoration implied is matched i | de 
archaic works like the "throne of Apollo" at Amyklae, or could represer 
ecious materials, as old as Mycenaean furniture.'? Neither bears a c Os 
ree-standing statues that dominate classical and later traditions on Pal 
laic work, perhaps the earliest attested since the xopós of Ariadne, agr 
ze of anonymous dat6aAa in poetry and of Daidalos's Epya in literatur 


Jurce on the works of Daidalos belongs to the Hellenistic mythographi 
orti Bibliotheca attributed to Apollodoros.2° His account dwells on tt 
-artistin Athens, Crete, and Sicily and is presumably based on sour 

ragedies on this theme (Chapter 8). When he does discuss the art 


nyk P " 7 t 
ya (Pausanias, 3.18.9. carved ornaments of some kind." 


| nytt ological figures, none 


sathyclös de Ma ési 
| ‘<a gnésie et le 
a.c M (1976) 205-18, See 


ixi nàean furniture 

HORS also Chapter 4. 

Lnd 49, no 35 com 
L 1803 Gopoi ,. : 

Ded by Scylax and sup. 
ratel. 


| with 
















? Probably compiled in the first century A.D., € 
spite its attribution to Apollodoros of Athens (secor 
century 8.C.); its earliest source cited is Pherekyde: 
of Athens: Gods and Heroes of the Greeks: The Library © 
Apollodorus, trans. M. Simpson (Amherst, Mass. 
1976/1986), 1.2. cf. A. Henrichs, “Three Approaches 


to Greek Mythography,”” in Interpretations of Greek 
Mythology, 242-77, esn, 243, 247. 
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ntions sculpture. He introduces Daidalos as an &àpxur&kTov, first 

„he arely ME her unusual commission, and concentrates on three celebrated 
pide ny Pasiphae for the Labyrinth, and the invention of wings. Only twice does 
,nliste? the wooden 4 then | im subordinate to architecture, once when Daidalos is 


design? rude, and t 
ce 


ptu 
roduc 4 e L] » e» $ X 
rpróv [TOV AaBupwOov] Aaidadros ò Eviakapov Tov Mnriovos Kat 
yiet € 
| kara KEY > iros MV ADXLTEKTWV &pPLOTOS Kal TPWTOS AVAAMLATWY EVPETNS. 
ço 


t € 


¡dalos 
paid nd the first inventor of statues. 


nest builder 4 
o shrase has a formulaic ring to it, claiming primacy in terms of rank and age 
a traditions of Greek art. According to this source, Daidalos was 
aks an architect, then invented the art SUCHE : claim i i an: TPWTOS SVDETIS 
i dition but simply another mode of formulaic praise without historical foundation.?! 
ae to say, such a claim contradicts the tradition that Daidalos first made statues 
move, which associates him with the archaic kouros pose rather than the earliest stat- 
yes. The claim was, however, a popular one, especially in the mythographic tradition. 
As with other legends, Hyginus echoes Apollodoros in his statement (Fabellae 274) that 
"Daedalus Eupalami filius deorum simulacra primus fecit." The veneration of the prim- 
itive implied in popular attributions to Daidalos in the Roman period (see subsequent 
comments on Pausanias) belongs to the same tendency to explain what is “best” as 
"oldest." Other sources only praise Daidalos as &yaAjarozotos apioros Or TEPL- 
yaveoraros (e.g., in scholia to Plato, Republic 7.529e, and Meno 367) possibly because 
these commentators are acquainted with his improvements on sculpture, not its inven- 
tion. Once the brief Hellenistic flirtation with an archaic correspondence for the works 
of Daidalos disappears, the same compliments reappear in ample but poetic rather than 
specific terms. Thus Solinus praises him as “fabricae artis magister” (5.8) and Ovid calls 
him "ingenio fabrae celeberrimus artis" (Metamorphoses 8. 159) in a tradition that dis- 
places his limited assocation with sculpture in favor of architecture and adventure. 
If the first reference to Daidalos-as-sculptor in Apollodoros belongs to the miraculous, 
the second revives his classical powers to animate statues. After Herakles buries the 
corpse of Ikaros on the island that then acquires his name, the artist-father rewards the 


hero with a portrait (2.6.3): 


E » , N) » , , f " - 
avrt rovtov Aaidados Ev Ilion eiköva mapanmıncliav Kareaxevacev 'Hparkei Tjv vux- 


TOS ayvonaas 'Hparıns do Badrov ws Eumvovv EmAn£e. 


" A. Kleingünther, Ilporos Evperjs. Untersuch- (Leipzig, 1933). 
ungen zur Geschichte einer Vorstellung, Philologus suppl. 
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In exchange for 


this act, Daidalos made a statue in Pisa, closely resem 
scognizing it one night, 


Herakles threw a stone at it, as if it Were ane 


< anecdote, presumably local to Pisa, plays on the comic side offie 
E “lifelike” reputation of the works of Daidalne 1^ 
ellas on the ute idalos, } 
EET" | Apollodoros, and further describes th. 
this joke, probably directly from Apo r er describes the } 
E e lev jqTÀmnéavra kai TÀTyErvTa- ELKOVa@ EvAivnv Ó Aaidado 
a "Ikápov ras). So convincing 15 the portrait that its own Subject, He, 
( E. it "n an aggressor at night and attacks it. Thus the tale joins the classic 
En comic, violent, or erotic interaction with statues in mistaken response N 
Bic" properties (Chapter 8), a reputation shared by paintings whose fuiste 
Sd human error (Pliny, Naturalis Historia 35.64). It produces a conflicting accom 
E in Apollodoros, in that the inventor of the first statues cannot also repr 
novator who improved on primitive ones at a later stage of Greek sculptur 
flap, the “first inventor" tradition encounters the classical “refiner,” and tr 
ct must also be a sculptor in Sicily; such contradictions are excused in 
phic assembly. 
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tual works of sculpture attributed to Daidalos appear as local claims, inspired b. 
nal imagination without ties to a sustained oeuvre. Such works are occasionally 
1 geographical and lexigraphical compilations; for example, Stephanus nam 
us Movoywonvn as a "foundation of Daidalos” (Töpvue AawSédou), expl 
het in terms of her Carian home (ueyiooa yap Tn Kapwv porn Aidos). Afte ne 
forks attributed to Daidalos by Diodorus (see Chapter 7), the largest coll tio 
is also one of the latest to be assembled by a witness to the Greek worlc 
| His descriptions of specific statues by Daidalos agree with the conte npor 
Nic nor (on Iliad 18.598): Aaidados 5& moràoùs eikòs Ewpakevat, or mor 
ikely to know works by Daidalos than by Hephaistos. In Pausanias's accout 
| anctuaries visited in the second century of the Roman era, a total of nir 
^a alos are cited; disparate purposes of cult and history associate them wit 
Fst. AS with Pausanias's references to Eoava, these descriptions ha\ 


f ay accepted theories of the history of Greek sculpture, which no 
*ViSIOn and rejection. | 


ciated with Crete, whose 


attrıb Jhon of venerable 


a 


epic home for the artist (Iliad 18.592) no dou 
;O cult statues to his hand. A statue of Britomarl 
“Presents a specifica] is ve 
E. y Cretan goddess and one whose aedes is ve 
Ji | Ide OS a - 
1 by Solinus (Collectanea rerum memorabiliarum 2.8).2 f 

"»- S E ple f Ares ” à " 
im °).” probably XH Le Temple d'Aphrodite et d'Ares à Sta Lenik 


elle- BCH 62 (1938) 386 408. 
"A 2 uet, 
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— is listed as a second en: of his war a Korn (Pausanias, 
gee 7 p ime in à locale sped to his earliest manifestation (Iliad 18.521). The 
0. ; "me also has possible forerunners a ic AEE Knossos, if she corre- 

dess 5 he Atana po-ti-ni-ja (cf. Homeric Ilörvı’ “A6nvain) in the Linear B tablets 
nds to "as if there is a connection, the statue known by Pausanias would be a rare 

Knoss’: of Mycenaean religion; for the story of Daidalos, the statue’s locale re- 
ek memory ;enificant contribution. 
mains = » Be Daidalos is attributed by Cretan colonists in Sicily, who claim that the 

A third rs Antiphemos, captured a statue by the Cretan sculptor from Omphake, 
ay 2 and rival of Gela (Pausanias, 8.47.2). The statue did not survive the 
d its existence was only reported to Pausanias (9.40.4). This last work 
belongs tO the Creto-Sicilian tradition that claimed statues by Daidalos as testimonia to 
verritorial rights, much as the bones of heroes functioned in archaic territorial disputes. 
in Sicily, in particular, the reputation of Daidalos served Greek colonists in their conflict 
with native Sicilians and Phoenicians (Chapter 7). 

Other works of Daidalos reported by Pausanias reflect his fascination with early cult 
images, expressed in the concept of £óava and a popular preoccupation contemporary 
with his travels. The wooden Aphrodite on Delos was cited already for its inconsistency 

with Daidalos's "moving statues." Described as an under life-sized £óavov with a rec- 
tangular lower body (9.40.4), its right hand had worn away with time, a sign of age 
matched by its legendary link to Ariadne and Theseus in local traditions. From the De- 
lians, Pausanias learned that Theseus dedicated it to Apollo on Delos, and Pausanias 
concludes that Ariadne took it from Crete, adding the Cretan element to local claims for 
the statue's heroic history. 

[wo works of Daidalos in Boiotia represent heroes of local fame. One is a statue of 
Trophonios, revealed only to those who consult his oracle at Lebadeia as Pausanias did 
(9.39.2). The other Boiotian statue is an ancient (&pxatov) £oavov at Thebes repre- 
senting Herakles (9.11.2, 9.40.3), a hero represented in two other statues by Daidalos. 
Corinth also claims a £óavov yupvov of Herakles near the Athena Chalkinitis sanctuary 
by the theater (2.4.5), and one stands on the border of Messenia and Arkadia (8.35.2). 

Pausanias knows of no other surviving (Örökorra) statues of Daidalos, an apology 
that suggests he expected more or had heard of others no longer extant, like Omphake 
Irom Gela (8.47.2). Those he reports reflect several antiquarian traditions current at the 
time. One invoked legendary names to increase the reputed age and prestige of wooden 
images. This enthusiasm for the past colors his corpus of £óava, of which he lists over 
one hundred but attributes many to named sculptors, including classical and Hellenistic 


foun 
passage of timed 





it identified a goddess. N. Papahatzis, "L'origine de 
la déesse Athena: Un ré-examen de l'évidence," Ker- 
nos 21 (1988) 79-92. 


? Kn 208 = V52; Palmer, Mycenaeans, 120, 131, and 
Gérard-Rousseau, Mentions religieuses, 44-45, prefer 
A-ta-na as a place-name, as it was for Athens, before 
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-c of Ariadne, the one that Homer also mentions in the Iliad, is made of 


d the danang PE 
An 


arble- F . 
white M nother Homeric monument inspected by Pausanias, the grave 


nd passage on à : e d b D id " . 
^3 A recalls the impression made by Daidalos’s xopös on the poet 
n / = 


‘HeaioTos róv xopov &mi TH “AxtdAdAEws cami. eipyaocpévov eikdler xopo 


| oci Kal - s : 
gel 41. cocorepa ov ÎDEATQHEVOS. 


romder 


Aaa AOV l ) 
-nhaistos made the dancing place on the shield for Achilles resemble the danc- 


çince even H 
| e bv Daidalos, having never seen a more skillful one. 


ad 
ing place ^ 
The two passages are curiously exclusive of each other, separated by more than dis- 


ance in place and narrative. For when citing Daidalos’s effect on Hephaistos during an 
account of Arkadia, Pausanias does not indicate the monument he saw at Knossos, but 
delivers a literary comment where coywrepa ov Beaaapevos could be derived from Iliad 
without autopsy of an actual work. He delivers no such direct praise to the monu- 
ment itself at Knossos, Homer's praise presumably sufficing, reinforced by the perie- 
gete's OWN compliment, oopös. But even without explicit description, Pausanias's re- 
port of an actual xopos in Crete, "worked in/on white marble," is significant. An epic 
phenomenon was identified in the second century A.D., presumably in a sculpted relief 
of dancers, or perhaps a painting on marble, to correspond to contemporary visualiza- 
tions of Homer's xopós. Pausanias himself expresses no particular sense of contradic- 
tion between this marble xopös and the wooden £óava he sees elsewhere as works of 
Daidalos. Unless the marble scene was old-fashioned enough to agree with other 
aromw7epa works of Daidalos (and one thinks first of a Neo-Attic relief of dancers), the 
xopós he saw must have agreed with his vision of the shield of Achilles. No other 
authority describes such a translation of the famous xopós into material terms. The 
reference to white marble virtually excludes any plausible connections to prehistoric art 
or to any period earlier than classical times, and indeed could be accepted as accurate, 
before the discovery of Greece's prehistoric past.” 

A single work of Daidalos known to Pausanias breaks with the tradition of sculpture 
but revives the artist's prehistoric dimensions with rare (and probably unintentional) 
fidelity. The fact that it comes from Athens thickens the plot with history. In the temple 
of Athena Polias on the Akropolis, Pausanias lists "noteworthy dedications” (ava- 
Muara ata Aoyov), in particular a folding stool, "a work of Daidalos”: öippos ókAa- 
Sias ori Aat&&Aou moinua, followed by several items from the Persian spoils. Given 
tified it with the west "theatral area” of the palace). 


S. Lonsdale, “A Dancing Floor for Ariadne (Il. 18.590- 


92): Aspects of Ritual Movement in Homer and 
Droo sme Thee A nan nf KHnmor {Anchn 1995). 


* Thus Robert, Archäologische Märchen, 11-12, as- 


Reigens als Weihgeschenk an Ariadne," before the 


A wae Ba rma hht w 4 a .- " . 
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the technical properties 


| especial} / | 

and couch of Achilles; D 
inl 3 with precious materials, comes closest of all works attested 
ai ed 


sources to the style of the "original d M Mor such i 
resembles descriptions of furniture in = G | A M but sr 
Persian wars; in fact, as will be argued, the stool noted Pausanias may x 
Oriental “throne” captured from the" Perstarsgiäill events attribute 

(Chapter 10). Pausanias himself ERBIE SEE no sense of contradiction at the 
finiture and statues to the same artist, perhaps no surprise ina world whe 
bf architect, sculptor, and technician often overlapped. Me modern eyes 
Jaidalos presents à fascinating link between the two cru Sources of hi s leg 
zic repertoire and his Athenian reincarnation. The most old-fashione d" ari 
ed to him, and the most Homeric, belonged to the very city that embroi de 

splementary history and legends. m 
T the exception of the xopös and the diyppos, Daidalos was admired ch 
Iptor in the lifetime of Pausanias, but without a trace of his classical repu 
lating statues. New historical interests and new priorities, more religiou: 
ic, shifted the focus of learning and lore to a more primitive, if partly im 
of Greek sculpture. The careful commentary of Hellenistic writers on 
| passages, and the specter of the kouros implied and encouraged behin 
ices, disappear in these later antiquarian reflections. a 


of Homeric 6at6a\a—which included 
he bed in Ithaka—a folding chair, 






























acıent oeuvre of Daidalos the sculptor, however artificial, was underpin ' 
k of offspring and pupils. Just as ancestors were invented for him in C 
progeny multiplied in later sources. Some of these claims may have deve 
nd derived from the impulse to link historical sculptors to legendary 
le, the Cretan team of Dipoinos and Skyllis is remembered by Paus an 
ils of Daidalos but as his sons by a Cretan woman of Gortyn (2.15.1) 
On these two artists, Pausanias only knows of works found outside oft 
ex eonai and Argos, the later home to their statues of the Dioskour 
22.6). The location of their oeuvre agrees with Pliny's report (1 
at the two emigrated to nearby Sikyon, a report probably de: 
; ^ Ec pro-sikyonian source. Pausanias further attests to the next 
ND Kearchos of Rhegion (3.17.6) and three Lakoniaı 
E on, and Theokles.” In turn, their pupils Angelior 
ES i 249-62, and AJA 93 (Pausanias, 2.22.6). Philipp, in Dädalische Ki 
c» tine sculp- 


artists in ivory. Kreta, 7-8; S. Morris, "Dipoinos and Skyllis,” 


tionary of Art (London, forthcoming), on the p 
ma Skyllis, Spe- Daidalos. 
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gina (2.32.5). Others claimed as pupils of Daidalos by Pau- 
„ptaios rn Endoios of Athens, who followed his master to Crete (1.26.4), similar to 
i 7 : wgivers (Chapter 6) in which Athens deferred to Crete for expertise in art. 
leg ids of 18 a, on the other hand, is a contemporary of Daidalos, according to Pau- 
cmilis 2 ^i but one who never achieved his fame in the eyes of Roman critics of the 
;anias = ke ike these seem to reflect an effort to reconcile the Athenian and Cretan 
time: ae hr Daidalos, an aspect of the wider tendency to link famous historical sculp- 
rad nroughout Greece with the legend of Daidalos. 
ds iterary tradition of "schools" of sculpture may derive from ancient workshop 
ons where skilled crafts were shared and transmitted to sons and apprentices, 
iortified by the tendency in Gd historiography to calibrate the past in generations. In 
ihe case of Daidalos, however, his lack of a stable historical context makes his position 
in artist genealogies dubious. Although historical sculptors took his name in the fourth 
century (e.g., Daidalos of Sikyon or of Bithynia), such eponymous choices presume a 
legendary reputation but hardly a historical one. Despite ancient and modern efforts to 
locate such a personality in the archaic period and link him to verifiable artists or works 
of art, no consistent style or setting emerges from the testimonia. The Cretan phantom 
of the archaic period is but a literary amalgam of prehistoric memories and early Iron 
Age art, yet he has given his name to a modern concept of early Greek style. 

The emergence of this concept in modern times began as a literary phenomenon, then 
gained false credentials through archaeology. By the seventeenth century, Daidalos rep- 
resented in European sculpture what a figure like Apelles meant to painting. But his 
figure remained a literary legend well into the nineteenth century, when scholars like 
Winckelmann and Brunn could only cite his reputation but concentrated on classical 
and Hellenistic art, the main phases preserved for Europe to appreciate. When Over- 
beck assembled his sources on Greek artists in 1868, he included the figure of Daidalos 
under Kunstheroen (pp. 11-17) in the company of Trophonios and Agamedes, the He- 
liads, and others.? The nineteenth century, however, inaugurated new trends in ar- 
chaeology and scholarship, which still maintain a dialogue on the subject of Daidalos. 
Especially since the liberation of Greece, the discovery of preclassical statues introduced 
anatomy resembling statues ascribed to Daidalos in classical and Hellenistic sources. 

With them, his personality and his place in the history of Greek sculpture were cre- 
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diss., University of Pennsylvania, 1978], xxxv) mis- 
understands the German denominative for "works 
by Daidalos.” Overbeck's heading vordaidalische 
Künstler introduces oí yàp mpo Aauwöakov, not artists 
working in a style defined in the twentieth century 
as "pre-Daidalic." Likewise, Daidaliden refers to the 
sons/pupils of Daidalos, not ''Daedalic" artists. 


^ Donohue, Xoana, 179-89, on Kunstgeschichte as 
Künstlergeschichte; Brunn, Geschichte der griechischen 
Künstler, 1:14-16, 25, begins with Daidalos; cf. 
Rumpf, Bonn]bb 135 (1930) 75. 

» A. Brookes's claim that Overbeck (Schriftquellen, 
11-17), was the first to use the adjective "Daedalic" 
(‘The Chronology of Daedalic Sculpture" [Ph.D. 
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Mdale, 26-28, synchronizes discoveries 
IP {still associates Daidalos with 


ng the Quellenforschungen are Rob- 
che Märchen and Eugen Petersen’s 
en zur ältesten Geschichte der griech- 
1871). Cf. Philipp, Tektonon Daj. 
E Zur Schriftlichen Überliefer- 
unst, 5-13, 
Dédale et l'Artemis de Délos,” 
en. 31 for Petersen; n. 28 for 
: En ue, 10-11, and Rizzo, in 
: “hea aphy and modern dis- 
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refinements in sophisticated Quellenkritik diei 
dalos into discrete elements of legendi, Ted umm credibility a t 
431 This dialectic between discovery A theory continued into ece 
sonality- Delos, for example, inspired Waldstein to defendah 
like those by Robert and Petersen, Compromise b aa 
s jution to synthesize sources and statuen a mythiceld Daidalgs - va Fe 
Eno but contrasted with a “historical” Sculptor act 
survived by his pupils. Meanwhile, modern “historical events stimulated he 
+ of scholarship on Daidalos: just ad the independence of Greece Open. 
E Be produ ced archaic statues, the liberati a Crete from the Turks in 1 
b Iron Age discoveries and interpretations.” Löwy launched this moveme 
E. pioneering articles assembling Cretan and related artifacts in a styli 
ablishing Crete as a major Kunstzentrum of Un seventh ceni and the he 
sk sculpture. As Rumpf recalled in 1930: “Wie selbstverständlich hat sic} 


tionalized it.% He defends it as a "convenient and picturesque” distincti 
h-century sculpture (p. xi), then proceeds to examine “the Dedalic style—z 

w Call it" (p. xii). His approach refined the chronological series of three gro 

ed it to Protocorinthian pottery, whose figured-head aryballoi provi ; 
een sculpted heads and dated ceramic styles, although they require 2 

nor arts to monumental sculpture, no longer made easily in scholarship 
typological advancements, Jenkins concentrated on the fundamental diff 
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ing ‘daidalisch’ für diese Kunst eingestellt,” although he complains tha E m 
et, strictly speaking, only suits works of art attributable to Daidalos, as 
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* E. Lówy, “Spora una antichissima ope a di c 
lura cretese," AccLinc 7 (1891) 601ff.; “Typenwa 
ung," Ojh 12 (1909) 243-304; '"Typenwande rung 
OJh 14 (1911) 134. Cf. L. Pernier, “Tempi arcaic £ 
Patela di Prinias. Contributo allo studio dell’ art 
dalica/" ASAA 1 (1914) 19-111, perhaps one © 
earliest published uses of the term (see Chapte 
nn. 18-20, on similar early uses by Orsi and oth 
for Sicilian antiquities). 


? Rumpf, Bonnjbb 135 (1930) 76. He establisl 
three periods in Cretan-Dorian art and was follow 
by E. Kunze ("Zu den Anfängen der griechisch 
Plastik,” AthMitt 55 [1930] 141-62, and others. 

* Inaugurated in his “Lakonian Terracottas Of 


Dedalic Style,” BSA 33 (1932-1933) 66-79, before | 
dalica, published in 1936. 



















s the term “Daedalic’’ was already an informal convention by the time Jenkin. 
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Daedalic art. He claimed a major philosophical distance 
stic art and that of the seventh century, when a canon of for- 
in a word, a style, appeared for the first time. 
is an idea": an intellectual, even mathematical conception of the 
re enters Greek art, hailed by Jenkins as the debut of idealism in 
his intellectual concept into diagnostic features, Jenkins lists 
dalic heads" (p. 16): their shallow depth with its pictorial, 
| face; a triangular outline with low, flat forehead and broad, flat- 
i: and a wiglike hairstyle. Variations occur within the latter, the decorative 
(a term first coined by Poulsen), and its distribution. 

os himself, Jenkins approves Robert's judgment on the myth as an inco- 
on but follows Kunze's defense of the term Daedalic (n. 35) as more than 
nient. Daidalos's reputed activity in Crete and the Peloponnese justifies applying 
h-century works from these areas, and Jenkins was not the first to 
do so (he cites Amelung, Rumpf, Buschor, and Kunze). Scholars have linked this style 
with confidence to Dorian regions (as in Jenkins's subtitle), encouraged by its prolifer- 
ation on Crete, and even contrast the Daedalic head with Attic faces to supplement the 


The coherence of this style and its connection with Daidalos remain dubious. The 


dual allegiance of Daidalos to Athens and Crete in literary sources invalidates the “Do- 
ran" element, which betrays more prejudice than justice, both ancient and modern. 
The style is defined in terms of heads and faces, and its swift and broad proliferation is 
even attributed to the use of molds.?? This modern obsession with physiognomy ignores 
other ancient claims for “‘life’’ in the limbs of Daidalos's statues. Moreover, it privileges 
the specter of the xoanon at the expense of other phases of his alleged oeuvre. 

Thus, in a series of modern appraisals stimulated by discoveries in Crete, the epony- 
mous craftsman, his name already a personification of poetic adjectives for art, inspired 
a denominative epithet for art forms remote from epic 8ai8aAa. Once defined, soon 
refined: Jenkins's chronological scheme linking miniature sculpture to monumental stat- 
ues was succeeded by Kaulen's Daidalika.* Kaulen follows his chapters on style and 
chronology with one on history, including Kiinstlergeschichte (pp. 159-69), where ''Dai- 
daliden" precede the discussion of their master. Daidalos is now divided, with confi- 
dence, into a Minoan master-builder and an archaic sculptor, according to Rumpf's ar- 


 Ridgway, Archaic Style, 21; the idea of a “Dorian” 
character is at least as old as K. O. Müller's Die Dorier. 
Geschichte hellenischer Stämme und Städte, vols. 2-3 
(Breslau, 1824). 

" Kaulen's subtitle, "Werkstätte griechischer 
Kleinplastik des 7. Jahrhunderts vor Chr.,” expanded 


Jenkins's corpus to include new regions, new finds, 
and new media. Jenkins's four phases (Proto-, 
Early-, Mature-, and Late-Daedalic) were further sub- 
divided into six, all squeezed in between 690 and 615 
B.C. For recent refinements, see Brookes's disserta- 


tion (“Chronology”). 
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ome reservations expressed Dy Kaulen on Schwe it 
pter on Daidalos ends in a classic example of the rc 
uhictnrical”” Daidalos through stylistic arguments. Accordin 
a historica the Athenian Akropolis (National MUSAIN 

"Iv of the testimonia on Daidalos. Its provenance Proves Da 
the validity © tan style his link to that island, and the Egyptian “wi 
P» E. - Egyptian works. The articulation of arms and le 
po i E wers of mobilization. Even the missing face suggests ir 
an! E. connection to the epic craftsman. Finally, the statuette’ 
E. phase earlier than that identified by Kaulen with the maste 


Vhile this example from Kaulen’s scholarship HEN ao extreme, it is = 
Eon of other technical and stylistic argum EL the legend with c 
ample, admitting that the term "Daedalic" is a "convention," albeit 
Zone, Boardman attempts to account for the development of monum 
ture in the Cyclades rather than Crete, where literary tradition loce te 
E. he appeals to a small bronze statuette, in this instance the cele brate 
Delphi attributed to Crete on the analogy of sculpture from that islan 
According to Boardman, this bronze expresses all the characteristics of m 
Ipture on a miniature scale, elements transferred to the home of bette: 
Jades with its marbles) by migrant artists like Dipoinos and Skyllis. TF 
Mt alive the original Cretan role by celebrating figures like Daidalos. 
eize on Pausanias's equation of £oava and 6ai6aAa and see a refle 
style in early limestone sculptures based on wooden prototypes. Fe 
vay accepts both the Daedalic style as defined by Jenkins and the ai 
nconveying movement to statues, a development clearly attested exch 
? and later than the seventh century. “Ironically, this Greek innovat 
yet it marked the rejection of the static Daedalic style. 


; Te i rs 7, z . 1 n 
igial, a consequence of a "style" conceived in modern times and 
h the full corpus of ancient testimonia. 
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Idaian Cave: F. Halbherr, Museo Italiano di | 
classica 2 (1888) 689-766, pl. 12, 1. 5 

" Ridgway, Archaic Style, 27; G. Rizza, “De 
le origini della scultura greca," CronArch 2 (19€ 
49; cf. Delcourt's defense of Crete (vs. Athe s) 
Proper home of Daidalos, because it is the hot 
"arts dedaliques” (Héphaistos, 158); Hurwit, Ar 
Culture of Early Greece, 191-97; Lembesi, Ol Èr 
Tov IHIpui, 112-15. 
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4n the stylistic arguments are the technical solutions reconciling 
ek art. Lacroix's solution isolates the chryselephan- 
d in the Delphi discoveries, as the closest to prehistoric 
8ei6aÀo in epic and associated with Daidalos.? According to 
nsmits Minoan and Mycenaean art into the archaic period, 
s Daidalos from prehistoric craftsman into archaic sculptor. The 
ach, which synthesizes epic vocabulary and metallurgy into a com- 
links him with the early metalworking of Crete, represented 
ology by the Dreros statues and in legend by other craftsmen like Talos and 
in archa" iv Finally, regional affiliations play as persuasive a role as style and tech- 
f the persona of Daidalos, the art of early Iron Age Crete continues 


should) continue to deplore the term “Daedalic” as inaccurate if 
“appellation floue, controversé et abusive."* Yet to campaign for its aban- 
his point, would be pedantic and unsuccessful.* The ancient testimonia 
onstrate an evolving attitude toward early Greek art, and never yield a con- 
radition of a verifiable historical artist. Once this fact is recognized, an attempt 


to restrict the name of Daidalos to any phase of Greek sculpture appears misguided. 
Although “Daedalic” will survive as a reference to art of the seventh century, between 
the Geometric and archaic styles, such Panhellenic terminology violates regional bound- 
aries critical to this period in Greek art. Regardless of the stylistic and regional accuracy 
of its name, the "Daedalic" style is but the sculptural equivalent of the Orientalizing 
style in vase painting; it derives its forms, expressions, and even purposes from the 
Near East. As suggested by several scholars, a far more accurate term for early archaic 
sculpture would be "Orientalizing."* The modern convention recapitulates the ancient 


? L. Lacroix, "À propos de découvertes récentes: 
La technique de l'incrustation dans l'art Créto-My- 
cenien,” ArchClass 1 (1961) 251-57. Cf. Kaulen, Dai- 
dalika, 163-69, on “daedalic” adjectives as exclusive 
to inlay: Philipp, in Dädalische Kunst auf Kreta, 13 n. 
29. Carter, AJA 93 (1989) 374-76, on chryselephantine 
sculpture. 

" Frontisi-Ducroux, Dédale, 113-15, has Daidalos 
pic from "'ciseleur'' to "artiste par excellence” and 
| sculpteur,” a synthesis of “metallic” qualities in epic 
"aidaa and of the sphyrelaton technique in early 
See Cf. her “Dédale et Talos. Mythologie et his- 
toire des techniques,” RHR 243 (1970) 281-96; Lem- 
besi, Oi Irmies rov Ilpınıa, 115. 

" E.g., Démargne, La Crete dédalique; Boardman, 
Cretan Collection in Oxford (1961); the exhibit and cat- 
alogue Dädalische Kunst auf Kreta (1970); Adams, Ori- 


NL UN 


entalizing Sculpture (1978); and Blome, Bildwelt Kretas 
(1982). Iron Age art in Crete is still emerging from 
active excavations: Sakellarakis, L'Antro Ideo; Lem- 
besi, X044 Biavvov 1. 

55 Frontisi Ducroux, Dédale, 19; cf. Demargne, La 
Crete dédalique, 250; Boardman, in Fourth Cretological 
Congress, 45. 

* Thus Cook, JHS 87 (1967) 24 n. 1, admits its "'fal- 
lacious connexion with the sculptor Daedalus,” but 
accepts it as "convenient and clear’; Hurwit, Art and 
Culture of Early Greece, 188-90. 

9 By several students of George Hanfmann: 
D. Mitten in his review of Kaulen: AJA 74 (1970) 109; 
Lauren Adams in her book on Cretan sculpture, Ori- 
entalizing Sculpture; and Jane Carter in her forthcom- 
ing Beginning of Greek Sculpture. 
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CHAPTER 10 





Daidalos in Athens: From 
the Throne of Xerxes to 
the Diphros ot Daidalos 




































x PLAro's MENO, Sokrates pardons a Thessalian for not heeding an allusion to the 
statues of Daidalos: "Perhaps you don't have any in your country" (laws 5& ov’ 
zon rap’ opu 97 D). As observed earlier (Chapter 8), this represents a conscious 
acknowledgment among sophisticated Athenians that the legend or the joke was famil- 
iar but specific to Athens. Furthermore, it also suggests that statues attributed to Dai- 
dalos were extant in classical Athens. The same philosopher mentions Daidalos as an 
ancestor, twice: in the Euthyphro (11c-d) and in the pseudo-Platonic Alkibiades (1.121), 
where Daidalos appears in the generations linking Sokrates with remote and famous 
ancestors, Hephaistos and Zeus. The fact that Plato elsewhere ranks Daidalos with epic 
figures like Palamedes (Laws 677d) and Epeios (Ion 533) agrees with the craftsman's leg- 
endary status in Platonic speeches by Sokrates. 

Commentators on these and other classical references insert the names of Daidalos's 
nearer relatives into this remote genealogy, without much consistency or historical plau- 
sibility. Most commonly, Daidalos is called the son or grandson of Eupalamos and Me- 
lion, two names as obviously artificial (that is, invented for craftsmen) as his own.! 
Ultimately, Daidalos is incorporated into the line of Erechtheus through the latter's son, 
Metion, and it is no doubt this family that Sokrates claims to share with Daidalos, not a 
mythical ancestry derived from his father, the stoneworker. 

Neither Metion, Eupalamos, nor their relationship to Erechtheus is attested indepen- 
dently of those sources on the Athenian lineage of Daidalos; therefore their existence is 
as dubious as their names. Moreover, while kinship with Erechtheus may appear to 
legitimize Daidalos by connecting him to an autochthonous and eponymous hero of 
Athens, modern scholarship has demonstrated how late, artificial, and politically moti- 


Ovidianarum 8.3. Metion (grandfather): schol. Plato. 
Alkibiades 1.121; father: e.g., schol. to Plato, lon 533; 
Diodorus Siculus, 4.76; Pherekydes (schol. Sopho- 
kles, Oidipous at Kolonos 472) and Pausanias, 2.6.5, 
7.4.5. Cf. Daidalos as son of "'Eucheir" the painter. 


* 4 td AT ANET 


! Overbeck, Schriftquellen, nos. 75-90; Frontisi-Du- 
croux, Dédale, 90-94. Eupalamos: Apollodoros, 
3.15.9; schol. to Plato, Alkibiades 1.121, Republic 7.503; 
Tzetzes, Chiliades, 1.490ff., 2.884; Suda s.v. mepöıf- 
mEpdixos iepóv. Hyginus Fabellae 244, 274; Servius 
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he deme "Daidalidai" and active in the fourth century. If Plato's 
¢ the neighboring deme of Alopeke, has the same local genos or 
rates, he describes Daidalos and Hephaistos as ancestors (Alkibiades 1.121), 
id ee inscription could refer to a craftsman cult. 
to evaluate these testimonia in isolation from each other and from their 
which have combined Sokrates's "ancestry," his father's status as 
ad the possibility that the AatdaAetov in SEG XII, 100, is located some- 
craftsman “ t toa deme with a related name and that the place is a sanctuary specifi- 
wher ee: 4 cult of craftsmanship. The minimalist view allows for a local tradition 
cally rela en in the late sixth century to inspire a deme name. Quite possibly, this 
healthy n not enriched by genealogy and mythology until the classical period and 
T have acquired a formal cult until the fourth century.° Cult and sanctuary have 
new parallels or preclassical testimonia, and the name itself as an archaic phenom- 
» could share in that Panhellenic extension of poetic vocabulary to ritual names, 
places, and institutions, as observed in the Peloponnese and Boiotia (see Chapter 2). 
Even closer in morphology, although far less likely, would be a presumed prehistoric 
place in Attika with the same name as the Knossian da-da-re-jo (Chapter 4). If there was 
such an Attic equivalent to the phenomena considered in other archaic Greek provinces, 
there is no guarantee that it has anything to do with the epic Daidalos or his classical 
descendant, the sculptor. Three separate configurations could prevail: an archaic “Dai- 
daleion" survived into the fourth century without connection to the personified Daida- 
los; a classical deme-name derived from it; a third tradition—Atthidographic (mythol- 
ogy'genealogy)—could have inspired the artificial ancestry of Sokrates. This third 
tradition appears most frequently and most colorfully in the ancient sources, providing 
Daidalos with a set of adventures in Athens independent of those set in Crete and Sic- 
ily. 

To postclassical authors, Daidalos was indisputably Athenian by birth (yévos: Dio- 
dorus, 4.76, Pausanias, 7.4.7), presumably thanks to his respectable place in Athenian 
cult and topography. That genealogy provided him with his Athenian adventures, more 
difficult to comprehend than those in Sicily and Crete, as they make him a murderer. 
His most celebrated Athenian relative was his nephew Talos (Kalos), son of his sister 
Perdix and his pupil, then rival in the field of inventions. Talos ts credited with invent- 
ing the potter's wheel, the röpvos or compass, and the saw (Diodorus, 4.76; Apollo- 
doros, 3.65.8). Jealous of these inventions, Daidalos killed his nephew and threw him 
off the citadel of the Akropolis, whereupon the boy's grief-stricken mother hanged her- 
self (Apollodoros, 3.15.8; cf. Photios, Suda s.v. Ilepöı£). Tried for murder by the Ar- 
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erpretation”: 


^J. Mikalson, Athenian Popular Religion (Chapel century; cf. new cults in late fifth-century Athens, of 
Hill, 1984), chap. 14, on rise in “religiosity” in fourth which Asklepios is the most celebrated. 
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. with a legendary craftsman as ancestor. The displacement (through 
an tion topographic hero by a figure from legend suggests how artificial and 
saath) of a loca’, intrusion of Daidalos into Attic tradition. The sculptor, Endoios, as- 
ntived W? ud dedications and statues in Athens and elsewhere becomes an “ap- 
jene 4los who accompanies his master's escape to Crete (Pausanias, 1.26.5). 
t of Daidalos to Crete accommodates the tradition of later adventures else- 
d removes his pollution from Attic soil, while maintaining his Athenian origin. 
ios, the hero of myth, leaves behind in Athens two contradictory associations 
hrine near Alopeke and a commemoration of his crime on the Akropolis. 
in addition to a possible sanctuary and a mythological/genealogical tradition, a single 
: reference claims that a portrait of Daidalos occupied a spot prominent in classi- 
graphy: in the Amazonomachy on the shield of Athena Parthenos. A catalogue 
of miracula mundi preserved in the late antique Liber Memorialis 8.10 quotes Lucius Am- 
pelius's description of the shield, “in whose center a portrait of Daidalos is fixed in such 
, manner that, if someone wanted to lift the portrait from the shield, the entire work 
would collapse” (in quo clipeo medio Daedali est imago ita colligata quam si quis ima- 
ginem e clipeo velit tollere, perit totum opus solvitur enim signum). Ampelius describes 
the same technical wonder about the shield of Pheidias praised by other postclassical 
authors: the removal of this portrait would collapse the entire shield.® The account of 
this “miracle” probably derives from the removable gold of the Parthenos, a technical 
triumph of its time and one useful in fiscal emergencies.’ Both traditions—removable 
elements and an artist’s portrait—figure prominently in Plutarch’s life of Perikles (31.2- 
5). In this celebrated account, Pheidias is charged with embezzlement in the manufac- 
ture of the Parthenos, a charge that required the gold to be removed and weighed. One 
of the sources of resentment that inspired this prosecution of the artist, according to 
Plutarch, was the likeness of himself that Pheidias sneaked into the figures on the 
shield.'? The tradition of a portrait of Pheidias is neither unique to Plutarch nor inau- 
gurated by him, but demonstrates few signs of classical authenticity. In the most recent 
analysis, it cannot be traced before the Hellenistic period, and probably belongs to the 
anecdotal interest in the personality and biography of artists that characterized the be- 
ginnings of ancient Ktinstlergeschichte.™ 
If the likelihood that Pheidias portrayed himself on the Parthenos shield is slim, an 


(1981) 281-317. On Hellenistic fascination with re/ 
movable parts of artworks: H. von Hesberg, “Me- 
chanische Kunstwerke und ihre Bedeutung fur die 
hofische Kunst des frühen Hellenismus," MarbW 
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"Cicero, Orator 70.234, 235; Tusculan Disputations 
1.15, 34; Valerius Maximus 8.14.6, Pseudo-Aristotle’s 
Ilepi Korpov 399b, De mirabilis auscultationibus 846a; 
Apuleius, De mundo 32 (all discussed in Preisshofen, 

Idl 89 [1974] 55-61). (1987) 47-72. 
10 Harrison, Hesperia 35 (1966) 107-33, for a percep- 


* E.g., Thucydides 2.13; Harrison, Hesperia 35 i | 
(1966) 108 (esp. n. 6)-109; and “Motifs of the City- tive analysis of the sources and motives in the case. 
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ese sources acts a from th " P. zing” elements in the legend. The two archaistic “dancers” in slab 
name of one celebrated Tom a dj n 3 jan, 9" j S to the right in a flutter of anachronistic draperystoldsntiude m 
artists is common in Jat t for Ceo oving x Robertson’ vision. They represent the xopös made by Daidalos at 
theus (Rhetor 2 " €T Sources js gun home T appearance (Iliad 18.592), for Robertson argues that the marble ver- 
("What Pheidias "I Toloç s s in his geet as (9.40.3; see Chapter 9) was already a familiar explanation in the 
raged the subst; " "^ D idalos ç Id b gon $ Py Ex. rapid movement of the dancing maidens would be an allusion to the 
IS the resemblance be Mr ditio bof av afth EN rud or quality of life attributed to the works of Daidalos (Chapter 8). 
attributed to Dai 3 cle of | small leap of faith is necessary to ass Zi an ambiguous epic xopös, an anony- 
the Parthenos a ed E | y classical relief only related to Daidalos in one Penaia s mind, and a Roman ac- 
into the "paa Id : doubrg, Cha; 1 E explaining the formen terms E E d version of the latter. To envision, in 
Subject in reo tr adition by las 5g, E P ition, the theme of “moyne Sta in the iconography of the Parthenon metopes 
rthenon proves ‘ructions of class resumes à classical assimilation of ERS craftsman, eponymous deme hero, Athenian 
ustrated the myth of H Ma Ro E | urderer, and magic sculptor that is difficult to document in contemporary sources, 
On above the Ta] mea the n ha [ where these elements are still discrete. Yet one is reluctant to abandon such a sophisti- 
y's drawings as OS Cult on the s er of t cated synthesis appropriate to the milieu of classical Athens, when such conscious col- 
and west that dep; fragments, re KC E: lation of traditions was practiced and illustrated. Robertson's focus on Theseus (identi- 
se figures un d entauroma s" M fed on these metopes with hesitation in his first article, emphatically in the second) is 
i identif, cista hus Robertson’ especially attractive. Hyginus alone has Theseus bring Daidalos "home" to Athens, in 
(15 and display of the ne A an nephew in erp; 1 4 version (no doubt Athenian) of the legend that excludes the Sicilian component and 
€Presents Invention, wheel- the pa, , emphasizes Athens and Crete.!5 In Robertson's interpretation, the south metopes sup- 
king Da; PE Cconstry ion, Het a port this tradition E Daina ae brought home by Theseus to make Athens a 
p itated , and his faj; " a 10S in hi | center of the anig e zd a telaio uin agrees with the Praes role of Theseus in 
MÀ S flight appears a Ikaro: classica, Athen revision and celebran of the past, and i is d Theseus and 
n. rpret tion, synth a the nex his adventures in Crete that Daidalos developed a connection with Athens. But the 
uch an exten, (see n. 16) €SiZing e presence of Theseus on the south metopes depends on Simon’s identification of the 
me Of Daedalus =f “Simon, jj; Sot triumphant figure in southwest metope 27, complementing Pentheus in metope 11 to 
(198) 67 Ad [di E en the sang Coa Thessai the west. !7 
xion), Pd 18) and Attic roy s: Neither this figure nor, alas, any other in the south metopes can be identified beyond 
[bb 29 (1912) pe: “Neues über E E conjecture, thus none can be invoked as testimonia for the image of Daidalos in classical 
= theus, and M chthonios the dan, Athens. With reluctance, no definite appearance of Daidalos in classical iconography 
Bromm = arthenonstudi, reithyia, Cf. can be ascertained, despite the popularity of his character in Attic drama (Spanier 8). 
us, 5 M i = Parthenon A Vase painting, for example, has preserved few scenes where Daidalos can be identified, 
e 5 ain. 
venient co 35 (1978) 21 € NM ur = Hyginus, Fabellae 40; cf. Kleidemos in Plutarch, Fehr, Hephaistos 4 seg 61 n. 40, agrees that the in- 
^ eDon's c US of the many iN | Né 19; schol. Fori Hippolytos 884. corporation of Daidalos into the ee 
^ Basel, Doky $5 metopes seek o ea | 2 Robet aa in Parthenon-Kongress Basel, se idee would be ugs to the monument's cele 
92-93, mentation ZU den ie Berger, Der Par As simon pointed out (JdI 90 [1975] 101), Theseus is bration Aag cf. Hephaistos 3 (1981) 57ff., on the role 
et hero in both Attic and Thessalian centauromachies, of réxva« in the Parthenon sculptures. 


(Mai iz, I 
17 Simon, JdI 90 (1975) 105 (Robertson, in Parthenon- 


hence a frequent figure in the Parthenon sculptures 
Kongress Basel, 208). 


as well as the Theseion paintings and on vases. Even 
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his son (Figure 12 We OS; AS make y- 1 (the olive tree being the only other item he describes there). The moinue of 
)-18 The popi South 1 si + ^ surprise: one would expect the wooden Hermes to be attributed to Dai- 
Ythologic € comic a Of Das. pida thing, to agree with the other works ascribed to him in classical sources and 
al Athenian ky: Sicilia um n Pausanias (Chapter 2n Instead, E gue a folding stool as the 
he d bertso ents th, he aidalos, an item of furniture ann aay archaic and classical Greece.” What 
Story of the li a ufo about its attribution to Daidalos Ms that it belongs to a category of daidaka in 
heless, Ro On, or; » " .- fashion, an article of eap Adige perhaps decorated with inlaid precious 
of Daid loge Son's pr the P Its name and attribution to Daidalos are presumably postepic, and therefore 
e role of 3 be l to thens wer 4 coincidence with the epic tradition rather than a revival. This particular type 
n fifth-century b. incorpo pee is unknown before the archaic period and was probably adopted by the Greeks 
^ à Protégé ens th fom Egyptian ans Near E prototypes, like the more sumptuous throne and 
t inspired nw Theseus 3 im. Herakleides of Pontos (in RE 12.512c) specifically associates such fur- 
history and Ormatio niture, along vit n Carry d with other signs of Oriental luxury (rpu¢7) 
5 deserves Self (Part i adopted b At S o | as purple ae and iem cicada brooches: The throne 
in this cha Se attenti. of Arkesilaos, on | e! * Ee Eon ter li- king of SES illustrates not only 
' anecdotes 23 pter to his cin the stool's chronological popularity but its function as an Oriental and royal attribute 
ancient A e laces, and fa B (Figure 36). | | 
tically w; than AuSanjas i. t The Conte of this stot zii alia d HE inside the Erechtheion— suggests an- 
ed by the Other Works pee for nd s Daidalos. poe next ES E item of Persian spoils: 
Polias, hr "quarian, He e pt 7 aa Y e and the Abd dagger pa i Ma both 
tun today entifieq by mos par c S.Cap ja after the purs of Plataia, which Pausanias is surprised to find 
dedica "Ws the Erechtheio, d ck t ori pe e, rather than in Sparta. ms breastplate had astonished the 
€ Older o eKrOps, he no pp $ ataia: for its gold scales could not be prae, Baus to the hidden protec- 
the o; es “a folding : E we ee ec undc (er 9.22), a combination of glamour and hidden 
Eger] sai, Tass of Ma Sistiog Rene | M y o epic praise as Da SEEN ine dagger also corresponds to weapons 
D to belong to Mar Pr n to ; theniare and stored in the pecho of the Akropolis. Some 350 of them 
É oinua, E, q + e reco Be in the Chal in an inventory of 369/8 B.c. (IG IP 1425.75-78, 395), 
ELOvian z v ng with private dedications of Persian vessels (lines 91-92, for a phiale called Bappa- 


p«r, dedicated by Kleon). Gilded &kıvakaı appear in the Parthenon inventories of the 


the stool seen by Pausanias was prehistoric. H. Kyr- 
ieleis, Throne und Klinen. Jd! suppl. 14 (Berlin, 1969), 
35-41, 131-41, on Achaemenid thrones. Miller, Per- 
serie, 109-11, “Spoils of the Persian Wars” (furni- 


? O. Wanscher, Sella Curulis. The Folding Stool. An 
Ancient Symbol of Dignity (Copenhagen, 1980), 86-104; 
G. Richter, The Furniture of the Greeks, Etruscans and 
Romans (London, 1966), 43-46, figs. 236-49; cf. figs. 
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154-65, for a marble throne found in the Parthenon 
and decorated with a winged figure on its back—too 
late and too grand for a stool made by Daidalos? 

" Wanscher, Sella Curulis, 86-87; Boardman, in 
Fourth Cretoloeical Congress, 46, and CAH 111.3 (2), 453; 


ture). Six types of seat are listed in the Attic stelai: 
W. Kendrick Pritchett, "The Attic Stelai: IL" Hesperia 
25 (1956) 211-20. 

2 Herodotus, 9.80; Gauer, Weihgeschenke, 17, 28; 
Francis, in Ancient Persia, 81; Miller, Perserie, 74-157 
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266 THE REINCARNATION OF DAIDALOS 
26 f 
late fifth and fourth centuries.” The dagger of Mardonios, in Darti 
b 
b Glaukytes in the early fourth centuryimoquu reappearance, accordi, 
| in the temple of Athena Polias in the second century a.p. implies a 
and returned, unless Demosthenes exaggerated the charges against Chan, 
votive Persian booty appears scattered through Attic inventori estan ia 
of Athenian familiarity and fascination with the art of the conquere d. ^ 
the same effect on its captors as Greek art did on Rome. "hick 


4 


More intriguing for the pursuit of Daidalos is the silver-footed Stool ( 
nb ous) that Demosthenes mentions together with the dagger as treasure« 
the Akropolis. Lexicographers identify this item;of furniture as the seat of 
he battle of Salamis (Harpokration, Suda s.v. apyuportrous Stppos), a thror 
sid according to Plutarch's account of the battle (Themistokles 13.1), Such: 
Sol, was a common accessory for Near Eastern royalty and nobility, who ne 
hout a servant to carry such a stool, a étypogopos (Athenaeus, 12.514c 
pot and OxAadia in the same classical inventories already cited as source 
at suggest that Persian furniture was stored as treasure there, either as boo: 
othy Thompson suggested) ritual equipment or both. In addition to those 
1344-50, an early fourth-century inventory names the following (IG II? 139 
Glkns xpvaovs: örv daxTid\Lov Exwv £v yaik Kukıxviölıl Suppor or 


es T. &pyvpo[ ]ovs eis umromöäLe Tpia): “a golden [Persian] dagger, a ony 
bronze cup; three round-footed stools, one silver-footed [stool], three foots 
found-footed stools, plus one distinguished by its silver feet, appear ne 
dagger in this inventory. Dorothy Thompson suggested that the mos 
oulc have been the “throne” of Xerxes, given that "round-footed" 
Xe Persian ones. She connects them with the stools carried in the Panatk 


‘ originally as a display of triumph over the Persians, then as ritual e 
ne archon basileus and his wife.7 A recent article by Margaret Cool Rot 


Demosthenes (24.129) as one of the treasures (dpıoreia) stam acu 


| 
t Orn 






























I ) 
E. A 4 350, 8, 37; 352, 8, 37: Persian culture in Athens. , i 
No 356, 357. IG IP 1394, 11- * See n. 21. For Near Eastern representat 
f E. E author ej a the full ensemble, which included footsigäill n 
E E. E E inventories shade as well as seat, see Thompson in v 
| sian objects in 7f E the Near East, 287-88. F. Frost, Plutarch's E | 
sgean and the Near East, 286 nes. cles: A Historical Commentary (Princeton, 1980 


610, 1612 50, prefers the seat of Xerxes as a portable sto 


| B: - f Per Ebo: ey); R. N. throne, to be used for descending from a wl 
n2 m MA iranica Antiqua’ nn Co Nveyance | 
Be É Farkas, lie There E 7 po l ” Thompson, in Aegean and the Near Enst, at 
NEL Ancie i B Persian Supporting evidence she adduces includes tl 
Miller, +7 « 19 nn. 13-14 


| er sene 5 char ~ . j j | / 1 
| cl ap 2, on spoils and er, oh mentioned by Aristophanes (Bird Á 
estazousai 730) and those depicted on the 
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between the Parthenon frieze and the sculptures of Persepolis comple- 
relations IP rn entifications of Oriental traditions incorporated into Attic ritual 
"d Thomp5" ‚ars. The influence of Oriental art and ritual on classical Greek art is 
she Persian ways, notably in the proliferation of giant chryselephantine Statues, 
st in Mis concept of the £óavov from its archaic meaning into a cult image.” 
„t transform chitectural forms have also been traced to Persian influence, and could 
Some En d after the Persian wars.” As noted elsewhere in this book, one of the 
b > E Ys defeat of Persia was the uninterrupted, even escalated, popularity of 
ironies ia throughout the defense of Greek superiority that those victories generated. 
Be the question of the role of Persian stools in Athenian ritual, a chronological 
es of the testimonia on Persian weapons and furniture in Athens comprising 


v sources and the Parthenon inventories suggests an interesting evolution: 


after 


have be 


literar 


1. Herodotus, 9.22.2 A golden cuirasse, plated with scales, over a pur- 

ple linen tunic, worn by Masistios at Plataia 

9. Herodotus, 9.80.1-2 Spoils from Plataia: gold and silver tents, gilded 
and silver-plated couches; golden kraters and 
phialai and other drinking cups; gold and silver 
dinoi inside the baggage carts; stripped from the 


dead: twisted bracelets and golden daggers 





3. IG P 344-57 (433/2-412/11 B.c.) Persian daggers of gold; stools, couches, thrones 

4. IG I 1425, 77 (368/7 s.c.) Iron sword, gold hilt, ivory sheath 

5. IG IP 1394, 11-14 (397/6 or 396/5 B.c.) Golden Persian dagger; silver round-footed stools 
(Suppor) 

6. Demosthenes, 24.129 A silver-footed stool (öippos) and the dagger of 
Mardonios (report of its theft) 

7. Plutarch, Themistokles 13.1 The golden throne (Stgpos) of Xerxes 

8. Pausanias, 1.27.1 A öippos made by Daidalos, the cuirasse of Mas- 


istios, and the dagger of Mardonios, all in the 


temple of Athena Polias 


it LLL 
— M $s — 


the Parthenon (pp. 289-90). Contra: Kyrie- Miller, "Perserie," 325, and AK 31 (1988) 88; Board- 
man, in Parthenon-Kongress Basel, 412 n. 38. 

7 As suggested by Donohue, Xoana, 30-32, 79. 

x O. Broneer, “The Tent of Xerxes and the Greek 
Theater,” CSCA 12 (1944) 305-11; H. von Gall, “Das 
persische Kónigszelt und die Hallenarchitektur in 
Iran und Griechenland," in Festschrift Brommer, 119- 
32; Vickers, RA (1985) 3-28, dates the Siphian trea- 
sury caryatids after the Persian wars, an argument 


frieze of 
leis, Throne und Klinen, 140 n. 527; Diane Harris sug- 
Bests that some chairs Thompson identifies as Per- 
sian could be of Greek manufacture. 

| a Root, AJA 89 (1985) 103-20; cf. Thompson, in Ae- 
| gean and the Near East, 290. Root and Thompson over- 
estimate the nature of “royalty” in the Greek polis 
and exaggerate its similarity to Oriental despotism. 


On Greek kingship, see Drews, Basileus, and Carlier, 
La royauté en Grece, 503-5. For other objections, see that has won little support. 
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If one assumes that the same dagger of Mas was "returned 
after the speech of Demosthenes and before Pausaniam the Bip, 
Daidalos in the second EU A.D. might i 3 the same one Cited | 
among the stolen apıoreta. MC other Son daggers listed in r 
"thenon inventories could likewise be Persian without having been Stoler 
“moved, as experienced by the weapons of Margo and Masistiog 
reconstruction makes it possible that the chair shown Pausanias wasigy 
3 ian booty from Plataia, if not the "chair of Nerney himself. The thror 
ian king, on campaign a stool like the one on which King Arkesila 5 sit 
as an essential attribute of his image among the Greeks, as late as t e foi 
E 62). Only when Alexander takes his seat upon the throne of Dar eio 
(Plutarch, Alexander 37; cf. Figure 62) has Greece defeated Persia. In na 
E campaigns, Xerxes attends battles and maneuvers enthroned as. | 
must have been seen thus in paintings by Herodotus and others (Part I\ 
6, 37, 62). Eventually his "throne," or another exotic piece of furnitu e ani 
1 have been attributed to Daidalos, on an occasion remote enough from 
re to invoke the name of a legendary artist. ) 
migration of identity, from Oriental to prehistoric, indicates circumstance 
icated and naive. Inadvertently, Daidalos was resurrected under his ¢ 
à epic craftsman and for the same purposes that dacdaAsos adjectives se 
o illustrate the exotic and miraculous in art. That a Persian chair capture 
ctory was eventually claimed as the work of Daidalos is both significar 
) Athenian experience. Since the early fifth century, Daidalos had becom 
‘ough local ties in family, myth, and cult. Thus the most renowned crafts: 
npian arcles joined Athena and Hephaistos, already appropriated in 
s local patrons of the arts, and even became a descendant of the | 
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121.14; see Chapter 12). Having kidnapped an artist native to Cr 
Mhenian cultural appetite ultimately appropriated even non-Greel 
uevement of this newly native son. 


sd o ins Kadmos, an Oriental thinly disguised as a Greek to accoun 
he 4h abet in a scenario favoring Greece over the Orient (see Chaj 
onca forces that motivated all these naturalizations of exotic CU 
ame ones that brought to Athens the chair eventually attributs 
Minyasion of Greece transformed Greek art history as well a 


and the Personality of Daidalos was but one figure in 
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CHAPTER 11 








The Great Transformation: 
History into Art 





Tap TUpl XPN ToravTa AEyYELv xEULOvos Ev WPN 
Ev KAtvy MAAAKT KATAKEELEVOV, Euttheov Ovra, 
mivovra yAUKUV olvov, Ürorparyovr' &peBiv6ovs- 
Tis m00ev els &àvópav; mca rot Ere’ Ett, pepLOTE: 
mnAikos 700’, 60" ó M3)860s avixero: 


This you must ask, lying by the fire in winter, 
on a soft couch, your belly full, 
drinking sweet wine, nibbling on chick peas: 


“Where are you from, among men? How old are you, my friend? 





And how old were you when the Mede came?” 


—Xenophanes, frag. 18 (Athenaeus, 2.54e) 


—]| HE TWO FIGURES imagined in this exchange by an Ionian philosopher, poet, and 

symposiast personify the intellectual and cultural adventure of this fourth and final 
section. Their habits are archaic, Greek, and aristocratic, but thoroughly Oriental in 
origin: to recline on soft couches, for example, was a refinement learned from the East, 
whose royal privileges became aristocratic affectations in Greece. But the gun that 
defines one’s age, manhood, and Hellenism involves the arrival of “the Mede” (in 546 
B.C, in this case), perhaps the most significant intellectual event in the history of Greece. 
Thereafter, Oriental customs were still practiced, even increased in familiarity and pop- 
ularity among Greeks, but the character and culture they represented were kept distant. 
This contradiction determined the dynamics of what we call classical culture, not only 
influencing its contents but elaborating its framework and afterlife. The role played Dy 
Athens, partly through accident, in the encounter PAH Greece and Fau DEE he 
city-state not only the "school of Hellas” but the catechism of Westen civilization. Its 
lessons were didactic and influential, and included a major proportion of those cultural 
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values an 
nally dedi 
political missi? . of these pa 
r cosi in material and intellectual culture, beginning w: 
E that inspired new monuments and new purposes for art. s 
73 E ttitude toward the Orient was neither rapid nor unequivocal, in" 
Esse of the strategic relationships be pya (and among) Greek df | 
an opponents. A crucial development in ud process was the invent 
BE cuit recent history, and indeed the invention of a new kind of myt} 
Blum of historical allegory. Within this framework, the figure of Daidalgsie 
d reat transformation,” as a legend made newly Athenian and closely a 
he new moral purposes of the figure of Theseus. In this chapter, the ey; 
; E ditions in the early classical period will be traced in history, literatu re 
be "origins of Greek art" invoked in the title of this book took place twice 
background that inspired forms and motifs but, more important, in 
he Onent that made them Greek. 


d traditions now assumed to be general and Greek. These je 
cated not only to a cultural persuasion (the superiority of 4 
n: the reinforcement of Athenian power over other Gre E 

tterns, which gave Daidalos a new home pe 
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IONIA: OYAEN OMOIOQX KAI 'AOHNAIOI 


jut ancient history, the Aegean enjoyed the advantage of being the e¢ 
iber of the Western world: close enough for fruitful contact with the Ot 
stant for more than a marginal role in imperial strategies exercised by E 
la, and Anatolia (Map 2). If geography bestowed this relationship ar 
Gree e, as examined in the first part of this book, history transfigur 
Lexpansion brought the Near East to Greece, eventually, in a confr 
in artificial distinction between "East" and “West.” The events 
anc Persians into contact and conflict began in the sixth centu 
reir impact in verses like the one by Xenophanes just quoted." I 
E I the years of actual Greek engagement with Persia cont 
d Plataia and even the Eurymedon and the Peace of Kallias 
intil the Macedonian campaigns in Asia. When Alexander cap 


E of Dareios (Plutarch, Alexander 37), the war with Persii 


E. i primary intellectual impact, and the focus of this 
aeios and Xerxes in the early fifth century. 


ver th E Pm Greek Art: Archaic into Classical, 103), to whi 

P B.C. through Marathon >i add the campaigns of Cyrus in lonia 

nis to Plataea” (Poltie "lively account of these events, see Hurwit, | 
‚in Culture of Early Greece, 320 23. 
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catapulted Athens to its paramount position among Greek states 
historian. Written sources are limited and distorted by time and 
| edom of hindsight and the confidence of the victor. The lack of a Persian 
jac pv ig campaign. or of any Achaemenid version of Persia’s own expansion, 
coun ee : ccurate reconstruction of its movements, strategies, and motives.? For 
reven mpaigns of the Persian general, Mardonios, in 492, claimed Athens and 
examp! ‚argets of vengeance according to Greek sources; they primarily reflect an 
pretria 29 7 he ambitions of Dareios into Europe, a more plausible strategy.? In a more 
exp ne me em of bias, sources are not only exclusively Greek but specifically Athe- 
er already subscribe to its political agenda of power relationships within Greece. 
sh sustained account of the Persian wars, the “inquiries” of Herodotus, ar- 

Br es and explains events as a POSE revelation of the emergence of Greek, and 

«pecially Athenian, superiority. This directed narrative, with its explicit privileging of 

ng helped form the Western perspective on Greece and the Orient. While recog- 

nized today, the attitude of Herodotus is typically screened for a political bias inherent 
n his oral and written sources or in his contemporary audience.* Far more influential, 
and more familiar to that audience, were physical testimonia—visible commemorative 
monuments that publicized the role of Athens—and the language deployed in political 
orations, such that any account of the Persian wars based on contemporary sources was 
inextricable from Athenian rhetoric. More than hostility to Ionians or pro-Athenian pol- 
itics, the nature of these sources— public narrative, whether in painting or proclama- 
tion—determined the historiography of the Persian wars and its peculiarly dramatic 
structure. By the time Herodotus tackled the subject in prose, more conspicuous me- 
dia—in art, rhetoric, and drama—had already cast their features. 

The structure of these modes of expression, along with an implicit dedication to the 
promotion of Athens, emerges in the historian's first Aóyos. The campaigns in lonia 
constitute the first and longest act in a trilogy, succeeded by the drama that culminates 
at Marathon and the final act again in Asia Minor, at Mykale.? The beginnings of the 
conflict were far more casual and dispersed than in the elaborate evolution traced by 


Herodotus, who devoted two-thirds of his work to the prelude in Lydia and lonia. He 


pet ims 
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? Lang, Historia 17 (1968) 24-36; K. H. Waters, "He- Athens and Eretria was a mere mpooxnpa (6.44.1, cf. 
rodotus and the Ionian Revolt,” Historia 19 (1970) 6.94.1: mpoyaoxs, cf. 7.1, 138.1), but he misidentifies 
204-8. For Persian views, see T. Cuyler Young, "480- the destruction of Greece as the ultimate goal of Da- 
479 B.C.—A Persian Perspective,” IrAnt 15 (1980) reios, instead of a natural [sic] expansion from Asia 
213-39. Cf. Gillis, Collaboration with the Persians, 1-25; into Europe (Thrace). 

Balcer, Sparda by the Bitter Sea, esp. chaps. 1-7, and ‘As in C. G. Starr, "Why Did the Greeks Defeat 
“The Persian Wars against the Greeks: A Reassess- the Persians?” PaP 17 (1962) 330-31; Ch. Fornara, He- 
ment," Historia 38 (1989) 127-43. rodotus (Oxford, 1981), 37-58; W. G. Forrest, “Herod- 

` Walser, Hellas und Iran 34-35; J. de Romilly, "La otus and Athens,” Phoenix 38 (1984) 1-11. 
vengeance comme explication historique dans 5 Thus Else, Origins and Early Form of Greek Tragedy, 
l'oeuvre de Herodote,” REG 84 (1971) 314-17. To be 102, construes the histories of Herodotus. See my n. 
fair to Herodotus, he admits that the punishment of 27 on tragedy and history. 
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by claiming that the SH pe yr NO EM dwnaora of G eel KS a 
— due of conflicts in legend, and traces the Persian. ‘ars 
direc 4 celebrated passage. Closer to recent events, the contest 
war in | 


JPET 


and Persian empires in Anatolia ultimately brought the Persians tog 
. cities, after 546 B.C. It is the Ionian revolt of 499_49, tha 
and its E. into conflict with Persia, through its dispatch of -twent 
E. E Es. as the epi Eau RN traditional modem 
E cherishes it as an inevitable, inspir , even heroic demonstr : 
resistance to barbarian rule, in fidelity to the attitude of Herodotus,e Recen 
E mit how much nineteenth-century European nationalism encouraged th 
pecially in an era preoccupied with the liberation of E tram Ottomar 
hese modern and ancient prejudices suspended, une Ionian revolt” appe 
Menic and ethnic in origin, more determined by pet stasis within Gr - 
quested Persian intervention. Archaic Ionian resistance was only the fir 
E. of independent local rebellions, including the satraps' revolt of the | 
E The personal ambitions of individual tyrants (most conspicuously, Ari 
stos), the idiosyncractic relationship of each city to Persia, and the tyrant 
onses to Miletos and Persia discouraged alliance among the Greeks of 
y of separate settlements and arrangements with Persia since 546 made 
s Ionian league with a coordinated strategy unlikely. The failure of the re 
{tyrants in the Ionian cities under Persia in favor of democratic rule, asa 
nalleable form of local government, a result that eliminates “democra 
Wlonian resistance to Persia, largely guided by tyrants. Moreover, this sy 
lown local rulers and imposing an alien “democracy,” like other Orienta 
a technique put to good use by Athens in its classical empire. 
ithens was approached by the Ionians in 499, the city's response to th 
Was not sympathy for fellow Greeks and fellow “democrats” or ev 
ered by Herodotus (5.99): Opethopeva aqu Amodidovres, to repay 
| ps E. Meyer's "unvermeidlicher 
tsonis “nationaler Widerstand” are 
EU Hellas und Iran, 27; cf. his "Zur 





























volt,” Acta Antiqua 14 (1966) 285-302, and "E 
ische Aufstand und die  Regierungsme 
Dareios I,” Altertum 17 (1971) 142-50; J. Nevill 
i B in der eeren For- There an Ionian Revolt?" CQ 29 (1979) 2 

Er zur allgemeinen Ge- A. Keaveney, “The Attack on Naxos: A b | 
E Raaflaub, Entdeckung Cause’ of the Ionian Revolt,” CQ 38 (1988) 7 
D. Graf, “Greek Tyrants and Achaemenid Poli 
in The Craft of the Ancient Historian: Essays in Hc 
insightful Chester G. Starr, ed. J. Eadie and J. Ober (Lan 
"- a, rda in e Bere Md., 1985), 79-123. M. Weiskopf, The So-Called "€ 
Xi. m. olta ionica (Pisa, 197%) es: p E ud Revolt,” 366-60 B.C., Historia Einzelschrift 
| Packground of the lonian Re- (Stuttgart, 1989), for a critical view of events dis or 
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Alliance during the Lelantine War.* By the time Aristagoras arrived 
ed to win the spartans as allies, the Athenians had already “fallen 
) with the Persians (6.96.2), on account of Hippias. The exiled 
Lydian satrap, Artaphernes, and Athens feared the tyrant’s 
dian or Persian power. What they dreaded was not so much the institu- 
but a particular tyrant responsible for the harshest reign known to Ath- 
the assassination of his brother, Hipparchos, in 514 B.c. (Herodotus, 5.55, 
e herefore the Athenians acted like most Greek cities toward Persia: from internal 
5.62). T here in defense against a native political enemy, the Peisistratids, despite the 


: sts, = : 
intere their OWN recent courtship of Persia. As recently as 507/6 B.c., the Athenians 
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fro an old 


d : 
| Biens having fai! 
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4 yith LY 


ranny 
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n over the 


UAM ander Kleisthenes, had approached the Persians for assistance against 
en Sei ur K . . ° 
3 2 eventually refusing the cost of Persian support: submission (earth and water) to 


the Great King (Herodotus, 5.73). By the time Herodotus reports these events, the rep- 
utation of Athens rested on its victory over Persia and, in retrospect, on the democracy 
introduced by Kleisthenes. Thus the role of Kleisthenes in diplomacy with Persia in 507/ 
6 is tactfully played down by Herodotus, to be revived by enemies of the Alkmeonids 
who accused them of Medism later in the fifth century.’ In the context of Herodotus’s 
narrative, the pretext of a Lelantine War alliance adds an element of Panhellenic (intra- 
Greek?) loyalty to a response based primarily on internal concerns. With this mixture of 
motives—fear of Hippias tempered by support for lonia—the Athenians sent out twenty 
ships, joined by five vessels from their ally, Eretria. In words echoing the fateful depar- 
ture of Helen for Troy (Iliad 5.62-64), Herodotus calls these ships the &px7) kakwv or 
"beginning of evils” for Greeks and barbarians, the origins of the confrontation whose 
legacy not even Herodotus suspected. 

Landing in Ionia opposite Samos and marching to Sardis, the Athenians destroyed 
the Lydian seat of the Persian satrapy but failed to capture Hippias or take control of 
the city. Their hasty retreat to the sea and their disastrous defeat near Ephesos culmi- 
nated in an embarrassing withdrawal from the revolt, perhaps prompted by the influ- 
ence of a Peisistratid (Hipparchos) who became archon in 494 B.c. Athens' chief reward 
from this expedition was the formal enmity of Persia earned through the burning of 
Sardis. Herodotus records how the Persian king arranged to be reminded daily, at din- 
ner, of the Athenians (Herodotus, 6.94), a story designed to dramatize the distance be- 
tween Greece and Persia and the magnitude of their imbalance. Aeschylus has Atossa 
inquire in Persians (231): 


Image of the Alcmeonidai between 490 and 487/6 


loni d'Asia,” in Santuari e politica nel mondo antico, ed. B.C.,” Historia 29 (1980) 106-10; R. Develin, “Herod- 
M. Sordi (Milan, 1983), 57-81. otus and the Alkmeonids,” in The Craft of the Ancient 


' How and Wells, appendix 18:6; Gillis, Collabora- Historian, 125-39 (130-33 on the shield signal). 
tion with the Persians, 45-58; G.M.E. Williams, "The 
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Scythia also functions as a "dress rehearsal" for the in- 
rhe persian * ut without the relative judgment on different kinds of Greek behav- 
f the Jonian revolt in Herodotus serves as contrast to the 
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AM Section, embarrassed 3 - In the Words t ates tWO points critical to this chapter: the element of prefiguration in the Hero- 

27 Mat Athens would have com. the fate O ES narrative of the pre-Athenian campaigns, and how the sources for those cam- 
9 already participate in the Athenian celebration of victory. 


q e 





issih pattern repeats itself in other episodes of the Ionian conflict with Persia. In an- 
ather scenario, the Jonian expedition to Cyprus (5.104) simulates the Persian invasion 
of Greece. First, internal stasis has already divided local Cypriotes into Medizers and 
resisters, the way Aigina and Boiotia's Medism encouraged their enemy, Athens, to 
resist. In the case of Cyprus, the king of Salamis, Gorgos, has fled to the Persians, 
leaving his brother, Onesilos, to revolt against Persia, with the encouragement of the 
lonians: Athenian aristocrats, in particular the Peisistratids, collaborated with the en- 
emy in similar ways. As the enemy draws near, Onesilos sends messengers throughout 
Ionia, like the Panhellenic appeal for a congress at the Isthmus (Herodotus, 7.172). 
Upon arriving, the Ionians face a choice (aipeats): to fight the Persians on land or the 
Phoenicians by sea, a rehearsal of the challenge faced by the Athenians on land at Mar- 
athon, at sea (at Salamis) against a Persian fleet largely composed of Phoenician ships.'* 
If these historical similarities are largely circumstantial, Herodotus spares no opportu- 
nity to compare the two campaigns in his use of language. Onesilos reminds them that 
they fight "in order that both Ionia and Cyprus be free at your hands" (oxws Tò Kar’ 
(neas Eoraı T] re "levím Kat n Kvzmpos &AevOepim), the same appeal to "freedom" 
imagined at the other battle of Salamis (Aeschylus, Persians 402-5). The lonian response 


»Hartog, The Mirror of Herodotus, 35-40, on the Ktema 6 (1981) 49-56. J. Wiesehöfer, "Zypern unter 
Scythian campaigns and how they prefigure the Per- Persischer Herrschaft," in Achaemenid History, 5: Cen- 
sian wars in Greece. tre and Periphery. Proceedings of the 1986 Groningen 

* Kierdorf, Erlebnis und Darstellung der Perserkriege, 
23-24; see Chapter 12 on Boreas. 

* Immerwahr, Form and Thought in Herodotus, 245- 
46. Cf. other Greek battles in Cyprus in 449 B.c. 
(Thucydides, 1.112) and at the Eurymedon (1.100); 
M. Yon, "Chypre entre la Gréce et la Perse: La con- 
science grecque de Chypre entre 530 et 330 a.C." 


Achaemenid History Workshop, ed. H. Sandsi- 
Weerdenburg and A. Kuhrt, (Leiden, 1990), 241-52. 
The presence of Phoenicians on Cyprus and in the 
Persian fleet here may have contributed to Athenian 
hostility toward Phoenicians (see Chapter 13): H. J. 
Watkin, ‘The Cypriote Surrender to Persia," JHS 107 


(1987) 154-63. 
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completes the poet's formula with the inevitable allusion to slavi 
. “reminding themselves what they had suffered in sja ery 
MM vmurnaüévras ola ETaATXETE bovAEUOVTES Tpds TO Mra 
Medes” (&rap»n flections, the Ionians fall short of Athen: 3 
admonitions and re iy \. The refusal n TON 
7,135.1; Thucydides, 1.90.1.5; 2.40.3.2). 3 sa b* the lonians 
against the Persians on land ang sea could only highlight Athenia ! Su 
Salamis. Likewise, those lonians who abano anaes cause after defeat a, 
nf the Aiginetan transfer of loyalty at the last minute (8.70) and the eley 
Vals of smaller cities such as Tenos (8.82). iii. Herodotus descri bes | 
C yprus as the "second enslavement of Cyprus" (5. 116), he anticipates th 
a ccessive enslavements of lonia (6.32: once by Lydia any M by Persia 
he Cypriotes, having been liberated onge failed to retain their free, or 
‘counter: the Athenians, having won their freedom at Marathon, reinfor 
E The very word for such “enslavement,” «oraóovAEvEa Gat, is not att 
odotus; like its complement, éAevGepia, it belongs to the specialized rhe 
San wars. This language is also already entangled with Athenie de 
s, which contaminates historical narratives of pre-Persian events like th 
M of Greek failure against Persia not only celebrates the Athenian acl 
'eproaches other Greeks and, ultimately, justifies Athenian leadership am 
E. selected examples reflect a wider system of analogy between the lit 
an of the Ionian revolt and the Athenian campaigns. This surfaces parti 
y Herodotus stages debates in councils where advice is offered and ignor 
J Hekataios of Miletos was the only Ionian to dissent from a counsel ¢ 
Persia in 499. However, he did advise them that their only means tc 
to become “masters of the sea," vavkpareès ths Oakkoons (5.36), b 
ry of Apollo at Didyma and converting it into funds for war. he 
advice, in both ways: they resolved to tackle an enemy to whom th 
tfe lor, and they failed to make themselves masters of the sea or S 
Gre ek familiar with the Athenian experience with Persia could fail tc 
istokles persuaded his fellow citizens to spend their silver on trir 
vy (7.144, ct. Athenaion Politeia 22; Plutarch, Themistokles 4). Later, I 
Aristagoras for ignoring once again the advice of Hekataios (5.126, 
pp nennt Leros, a colony of Miletos, Aristagoras sailed to Myrkin 
"ace a doomed city (donated by Dareios and fortified by Hista 
| st his life in accordance with a tragic pattern. The paradigm o 


"v die guerre persiane (Pisa, 
JT UT IS u nd |" i 
imn der TÉ E. Mt? "R. Lattimore, “The Wise Advisor in Herodo 
litischen Freiheitsbe ^1 r Das CP 34 (1939) 24.35; Immerwahr, Form and Thoug 
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is not heeded extends to Beuel situations: Xerxes ignores the rec- 
wi of Demaratos to fortify Kythera in order to invade Sparta (7.235), a tactic 
" ndation ' profit by Athens in 455 and 424 (Thucydides 4.53; Pausanias, 1.27.5). 
articulated in tragedy and painting as well as history, inspired tab- 
‚kind still popular in the fourth century. On the Darius krater, the Persian 
- 4 Greek giving advice, below personified figures of Hellas, Asia, and Apate 
piae y été represent what happened when Persia ignored Greek advice, perhaps 
vm of the Ionian revolt (Figure 62).!* 

in the NÉ consultations replay their first council on the Persian question at the 

E sanctuary at Mykale, on the occasion of their “first enslavement” by Cyrus 
o dotus reports two plans counseled by two of the "Seven Sages” of the 
ein Ionian world, both rejected. Bias of Priene proposes that the Ionians sail to- 
wre to Sardinia, then claimed to be “the biggest island in the world,” for the sake of 
freedom from subjugation but also prosperity and power—one of whose criteria appar- 
ently included ruling others from the largest island in the world. A certain analogy to 

the strategy of Themistokles—evacuation of Athens while trusting in their naval 

power—allows itself, and is expanded in the next council, where the island of Lade is 

-hosen as a site for battle much as Salamis was in 480/79 B.c. Most Athenian of all is the 

proposal put forward by Thales of Miletos. He advises the Ionians to establish a single 

council (£v BovAevrmpıov) at Teos, in the middle of Ionia, with the other cities to func- 
tion as önuoı with some degree of local autonomy (undev Nacov vonileodaı). This 
latter proposal is particularly evocative of the synoikismos of Attika attributed to Theseus, 
as expressed in classical language and implemented in the reforms of Kleisthenes. "? He- 
rodotus suggests that, from the beginning, the Ionians failed to establish the kind of 
democracy Athens did, hence their defeat by Persia. This implication is spelled out else- 
where as an equation between ionyopin, literally “equality to speak," and military suc- 
cess in Athenian history (Herodotus, 5.77). In the prelude to this demonstration in 
lonia, the lack of a constitutional equivalent to the Athenian council incorporating the 
demes of Attika is explained as a conscious refusal to adopt it. 

The third council during the Ionian revolt sets the stage for a campaign like the The- 
mistoklean one for Greece in 479 B.c. (6.7). The Ionian mpoßovAoı conceive a plan ex- 
pressed as an Athenian decree (GovAevopévorot Edofe) and resembling the strategy of 
Athens before Salamis. First, they decide how to proceed by land (zrelov pér): to defend 
their city (akropolis) not with men but with walls, much as the mistaken Athenians 





(DeceP' 


'" As argued by M. Schmidt, “Asia und Apate,” in for £v mputravelov, Ev BovAevrüptov. See Chapter 
AIIAPXAI. Nuovi ricerche e studi sulla Magna Grecia e 12. 


la Sicilia Antica in onore di Paolo Enrico Arias, ed. 2 Y, Nakategawa, "'Isegoria in Herodotus," Historia 
L. Beschi and others (Pisa, 1982), 2:505-20; see Chap- 38 (1988) 257-75, argues that this term does not mean 
ler 13. "free[dom of] speech” until the late fifth century. 


5 E.g., Thucydides, 2.15.2; Plutarch, Theseus 24, 
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don their ci city to the “wooden walls” and a handful of dei fend 

aban dinated with this action will be an lonian campaign at sę 

P E nearby island, Lade, mpovavpaxnoavras ns MiAnzov, ; 

to E calamis saved Athens. Meanwhile, exiled Ionian ra are 
ie 


r ; (intimidated by the size of the Ionian fleet) to win over the ro} 
4 3j 2I IE 


Ea: the Peisistratids attempt to extract a surrender from the Ather 
io ‚the Phokaian general, is cast as a forerunner of Them mi; 
La Es. fonians with a stirring speech full of predictable phrases 
ween freedom and slavery (6.11.2). Then he tries to train the Tonians a 
=. after one grueling week, the Ionians mutiny, abandon their shi 
E. refuse to take further orders. This demonstration of he inte 
n character is staged as a deliberate contrast to the hardy heroisi 
s, and Greece; the connection between climate and character is or 
E from the analysis of the Persian wars (Chapter 13). The lonia re 
» s the desertion of the Samians to save their property (6.13), wit! b the 
E en trireme crews who disobeyed their generals and hence were | 10NOr 
ryadoi with an inscribed stele in the Samian agora. This monument wi 
æ of this episode consulted by Herodotus, in the same way t th lat 
n pr » monuments recording the city's performance against the Pe 
tO! ica documents (Chapter 12). d 
Bree. the battle of Lade, was a disgrace to the Greek nati ons 
ea brought on the fall of Miletos, the slaughter of its male popul 
int of women and children, and the plundering of the very "aq t 
hat Hekataios had advised the Ionians to save by converting it into wa 
5.36). The capture of Miletos is followed by the council and escap 
Sicily (6.22-25), the occupation of Caria (6.25.2), the fall of Chios, 
p e next year, and mop-up campaigns around the Hellespont (8 
3 (6.34): with this figure, Herodotus introduces the next Aoyos in’ 
econd act" of the drama, which introduces Athens, the expedit | 
eq e campaigns under Mardonios that culminate in Marathon. 
tos, and of Ionia, serves as backdrop for the account of the I 
Greece and Athens. Narrative devices such as speeches, council 
Oyed anew in an account rich in epic and tragic patterns. The t 
ae and Athens casts the Ionian revolt as a literary as well as p 
| an inversion of the triumph of Athens. It also contributes to th 
nperialism: Ionian failure to resist Persia is exploited by Athen 
th ough a defensive alliance against that enemy. Both dime! 
oe aracterize Herodotus's closure of the Milesian disaster, 1 

tween the lack of sympathy among the Sybarites for the 
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otional demonstration displayed by Athens (6.21). Sybaris failed to 
mourning, for Miletos, unlike the lonian city's respect of a long- 
return „im, after Kroton’s capture of Sybaris in aieas In contrast to this insen- 
standing * Herodotus in an informal asyndeton: “ovéév dpoiws Kat "Adnvaloı: “not 
sitivity, Says Athenians" (in no way did the Athenians behave in a similar manner), 
so at all me es the entire tone and purpose of the Ionian revolt as narrated by He- 
which je the Athenians, according to Herodotus, made their sympathy for Miletos 
ppm ways (rij re HAAN rroAAaxr)) but in particular (kat 87 kai) in their response 
o e premiere of Phrynikhos's play The Capture of Miletos. This dramatic performance 
o , : ) 
ie arently reduced the gustus: to eae Se POM a An duet the playwright 
,r “recalling their own misfortunes”: ws avagvTjaavra ou)ux Kaka. The play was 
DES from further performances by an Athenian decree and does not, in fact, appear 
in the standard lists of ancient dramas.^ 
The exact historical circumstances of this event are not specified by Herodotus. Its 
terminus post quem is clearly dictated by the destruction of Miletos in 494 B.c. and the 
most convenient date assigned to the production has been 493/2 B.c., the archonship of 
Themistokles, who served as choregos for another play by Phrynikhos in 476 s.c. (Plu- 
tarch, Themistokles 5). It has usually been assumed that this play was the Phoenician 
Women, which must have appeared before Aeschylus's Persians to account for its influ- 
ence on the latter (see Chapter 13). However, the archonship of Themistokles is not 
necessary to the production of the Capture of Miletos, merely because he was choregos for 
another play by the same poet. Nor would the disaster have necessarily provoked an 
instant drama. Herodotus's use of &vauınaavra (6.21) suggests that more than a few 
months had elapsed since the disaster, and seven years passed before the battle of Sa- 
lamis was commemorated in Aeschylus's Persians, without diminishing the immediacy 
of the drama. A far more likely setting for the Capture of Miletos and its unhappy recep- 
tion would be the decade of the 470s, before the ostracism of Themistokles in 472. Al- 
though Herodotus offers this story as a demonstration of Athenian sympathy for Mile- 
tos, his expression oix" Kaka too clearly suggests the experiences of the Athenians 
themselves.2 Instead, the play must have had a special poignancy for Athenians after 
the capture and destruction of their own akropolis by the same enemy, and after the 


pigeanidlee a 
Mile Kindness by 


"On Phrynikhos, see G. Freymuth, “Zur their own" (£xndovro pé» dx oixeiwv), but cf. Am- 
MIAHTOY 'AAQXIX des Phrynichus,” Philologus 99 mianus Marcellinus, 28.1.34. Modern renderings: 
(1955) 51-69; H. Lloyd-Jones, "Problems of Early “their own misfortunes” (Rawlinson), or "a disaster 
Greek Tragedy: Pratinas, Phrynichus, and the Early which touched them so closely" (de Selincourt), or 
Gyges Fragment,” in Estudios sobre la tragedia griega, simply "related" (Kierdorf, Erlebnis und Darstellung, 
Cuadernos de la Fundación Pastor 13. (Madrid, 118 n. 2). Only J. Roisman, Eranos 86 (1988) 17-19, 
1966), 11-33; J. Roisman, Eranos 86 (1988) 15-23. realizes that "their own” means the play must post- 

2 The meaning of olx9jux is disputed since antiq- date 480/79 s.c. 
uity: e.g. Isokrates, 4.76: ‘They mourned as if for 
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lavement of their own citizens at Persian hands 3 
death and ens e effect on an Athenian audience as the He of’ 
| would have BF p ts in the decades after the Persians burnt / 
cupied painters E e ios would refer to the events of 480 and. 
In this en "related" ones suffered by Miletos after er 
E" "s 4 other words, the dramatic commemoration of the 
p E. from events experienced in Athens, just as the narra 
— A 's its meaning from Athenian resistance. The effect of Mi 
E" draw Rtting conclusion, not to mention one literally dramatic, f 
peers E E. of the two Greek cities in a pattern intended to de " 
a Ninety years later, a Milesian poet, Timotheos, returns the ¢ 
ens with a lyric poem on the battle of Salamis, performed and repert f 
itivals.^ 
Herodotus s quest for the moral causes of Greek victory, Ionia, lik ce | 
Sortunities for dramatic demonstrations of failure on a moral plane, 
ne retribution (y@ovos), and inability to negotiate democracy. Not unt 
e earned by Athenians and others at Salamis and Plataia reached , A 
Bon: able to defeat the Persians in their own territory (Herodotu tu 
Onian revolt succeeded only at the battle of Mykale, but to the credit 
who excelled among Greeks, as Herodotus narrates it (9.105: &v 6b Ton 
wy npioreveev “A@nvaiot). This battle, too, may have figured in 
hos, according to fragments quoted in a papyrus commentary to E 
sd to a speech in the Phoenician Women.?* An account of the battle could 
a messenger speech toward the end of the play, if the juxtapositio 
er at Miletos and its vindication at Mykale formed a dramatic cont 
odotus. The historian synchronizes Mykale and Plataia through the 





























Fi UN in Greek Art: Archaic into Clas- and his political motives remain theoretic 
4 Plutarch's Themistocles: A  Histori 
TN irathon, such that oikia xará (Princeton, 1980), 76; J. Roisman, Eranos 86 
tunes of the first Persian invasion. 20, argues for a social and cultural suppre 
iga of Themistocles (London, 


Play, not a political one. y 

enti Phryni 
vn se í ikhos's Phoenician = On Timotheos's Persians ( Papyrus B: 

epi p Play Herodotus Page, PMG, frag. 791), see Francis, in an ci 
ch h a mem on 53-86, esp. 77-81; Herington, Poet Va in 

3 Ory as a political tactic chap. 7. 

3] te clin t L 
tle gr le of Salamis and Nen * PapOxy II, 1899, nr. 221, col. III, 2.4ff. (ft 
Emu. ES p: ET monios's commentary to Iliad 12); F. Marx, 1 
) i es i e- i r P * 25 2, 
2 E SA (1960) 235; E. Badian S er Phrynichus,” RAM 77 (1928) 35 
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day (9.101), a dramatic improbability formulaic since the first such 
c.: 5.77) and which linked East and West 
( barbarians at Himera and Salamis on the same day (7.166; see 
of Greek victories in Sicily and Greece). In addition to 
st in space, and Miletos with Mykale through time, Herodotus con- 
‘th an overt revelation of nascent Athenian imperialism, and the next 
f allegiance sworn after Mykale, for example (9.106.4), anticipate those 


aths O 
war. The ( following year to inaugurate the Delian League (Chapter 12). The last Aöyos 


taken in the 
of the Persian W 


allies 
the investigation O 


Aegean.” 
This final e 


tles bu 


ars engages the first conflict of the Pentekontaetia. The “liberation of 
;" abroad through Athenian action, rather than the Spartan victory of Plataia, ends 
f Herodotus, and opens the story of an Athenian-led alliance in the 


pisode is rendered more dramatic not only by the synchronism of the bat- 
t in divine manifestations (the herald's wand, the protection of Demeter: 9.100, 


101) and in the deliberate imagery contrasting land and sea, Athens versus Sparta. Al- 
though these narrative devices are often attributed to tragedy, careful analysis has 
shown how elusive is the influence of tragedy often presumed at work in the histories 
of Herodotus.?? In truth, tragedy and history acquired similar patterns at the same time 
and for the same reasons, which make "comparison" unnecessary. The writing of his- 
tory, as it first appeared in the work of Herodotus, and the structure of classical tragedy 
were both determined by their subject matter, the Persian wars. For the former, Robert 
Drews's analysis of Herodotus pinpointed this fact as the most crucial distinction be- 
tween his work and that of his predecessors:? 


The Persian Wars inspired a number of literary efforts which described, interpreted, and 
glorified the wars as the climax of a Great Event. The conclusion is inescapable that the au- 
thors of the early Persica were motivated by the Great Event which they or their fathers had 


~“ Immerwahr, Form and Thought in Herodotus, 287- 
303, on the parallelism of Plataia and Mykale and the 
structure of this last logos. Cf. P. Gauthier, "Le pa- 
rallele Himére—Salamine au Vème et IVéme siècle 
av. J-C.," REA 68 (1966) 5-31. Balcer, Sparda by the Bit- 
ter 5ea, 272-81, on the origins of Athenian imperial- 
ism in the last expeditions against the Persians (My- 
kale, Sestos); Raaflaub, Entdeckung der Freiheit, 105-6. 

? A. Lesky, “T ragódien bei Herodot?" in Greece 
and the Eastern Mediterranean: Studies Presented to Fritz 
Schachermeyr on the Occasion of his Eightieth Birthday, 
ed. K. H. Kinz) (Berlin, 1977), 224-30; Chiasson, 
“Tragic Influence on Herodotus," demonstrates how 
limited and specific was such influence; cf. his 
“Tragic Diction in Herodotus: Some Possibilities," 


== 


Phoenix 36 (1982) 156-61; T. Long, Repetition and Vari- 
ation in the Short Stories of Herodotus (Frankfurt, 1987), 
176-92, ‘Tragic Narrative and Herodotean Narra- 
tive"; Immerwahr, Form and Thought in Herodotus, 12, 
emphasizes the innovation of Herodotus's narrative, 
which he claims antedates dramatic and rhetorical 
patterns, but admits tragic structures in parts (pp. 71, 
101, 183). 

? Drews, Greek Accounts of Eastern History, 36; Cf. 
F. Jacoby, “Griechische Geschichtsschreibung," Die 
Antike 2 (1926) 1-29, esp. 11-15, on how the Persian 
wars gave the work of Herodotus its unity; L. Pear- 
son, The Local Historians of Attica (Westport, Conn., 
1972) 148. 
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if the earliest Greek accounts of Eastern history were irs T 


messed . - | j 
witn e that Greek historiography as such was the result of t 


Wars, is it not possibl 

































He concludes (pP: 42, 43) arr the conírontatiun with Persia represent 
tal, so historic that it demanded literary commemoration, E. 
iam Women of Phrynikhos and the Persians of Aeschylus, ar 
E. the Persian Wars. . - - Greek historiography was, in a real se 
m" "inquiry," age pursued in poetry as N was in prose, and thr 
ae well as history. The unexpected result of the Teroa challenge demande 
"ation, and historians and tragedians alike sought itin human error as much 
E. Long before Herodotus applied this tragic pac to his accou t o 
dia, lonia, and Persia, his subjects had become figures in art and drama, A 
A red, the “so-called historical tragedies” (e.g., Persians and Phoe nici 
di represent an extraordinary choice of subject matter, for the unexpected 
"nothing short of miraculous, and entered the realm of myth instantly, 
natory function that mythology already played in Greek thought made itar 
Storiography, such that the Greek experience of history readily took place tt 
and required no extra effort to imagine the one in terms of the other. 
convergence of patterns in tragedy and history is especially vivid in th 
| fig re of a tragic hero, in the form of a king. The Greek image of a tyr 
lan, and his downfall, was inspired by the fortunes of Kroisos, Dareic 
l L dian, then Persian wealth and power failed in action, and the lys e 
ure not only raised the question of how it happened, but, once a moral cor 
lrawn, how Lydia and Persia had managed to survive so long without fai 
Dareios so long unharmed?” (rimre Aapeios uev ov Kat TOT GBA 
iylus, Persians 555). The implications of these questions led to Greek 
nts with Persian attributes. In Aeschylus's Agamemnon, the beacon fires t 
sof Troy's fall to Argos trace a Persian signal route and even bear a] 
| E : 282), matching Herodotus's account of the same route and W 
5378.28)? This dramatic device casts the victorious returning gen 
Sy into Drama, 129; pp. 65-71 on 


"T Pottery, 260-63. S. Borzsák, "Persertum und: 
RH L Inventing the Barbarian, 


hisch-rómische Antike. Zur Ausgestaltung des. 
rm and Thought in ischen Tyrannenbildes,” Gymnasium 94 (1987) 
: ESL Herodotus, 154- 97. Hartog, Mirror of Herodotus, 335-37, on tri 
E his fate; Chiasson, 


.s 


ferodotus,” 200-5; w. p 4 and history, and 310-70, esp. 32239, on the 
und E. Pru ert, — trayal of power. S. Flory, The Archaic Smile of H 
Lh i B5my- fus (Detroit, 1988), 84-87. Hall, Inventing the E 
| (1965) 166; (Herodot ian, 93-98, 205-10. 

| late . L. Roller, “The 2 S Tra “D 2 Be co 
| E" Ancient Greek and Related Y Cy, Darkness from Light: The bea 


in the Agamemnon,” CQ 36 (1986) 257-60; Ha 
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sm, also suggested in the Oriental, purple carpet offered by his wife 
' he tries to escape (Agamemnon 905-29). If history recasts mythology 
gends became part of history, the tragic view of history also de- 
he image of the Persian king is even tarnished in the Near 


es that exemplify a tragic pattern in Herodotus—Kroisos, most promi- 
Iready the subject of poetry in the early classical period and popular in 
rt. A famous amphora by Myson depicts the Lydian king on the pyre 
ft, right), whose juxtaposition with Theseus carrying off an Amazon on the 
examined in Chapter 12; a similar scene with an Oriental king survives 


ana fragmentary red-figure hydria from Corinth, dated somewhere between 470 and 
450 s.c.” On both vases, an artist depicted the moment when Kroisos remembers the 
Sands of Solon, according to Herodotus (1.86), and is saved by Apollo (or Zeus, accord- 
ing to Bacchylides). Decades before Herodotus told the story of Kroisos, the Lydian king 
must have inspired an early tragedy, and such a drama survives in a papyrus fragment 
with an episode from the Mermnad dynasty's rise to power through Gyges, also nar- 
rated by Herodotus (1.6-12). Scholarly opinion has divided on the date of this drama 
since its discovery in 1950; originally assumed to precede Herodotus, it also has been 
attributed to the Hellenistic period, and no firm evidence has settled the date.” The 
vase paintings, alone, indicate the existence of early classical dramas about the Lydian 
dvnasty, independent of an early date for the Gyges fragment. 

The medium of such dramas—whether in painting, poetry, or history—is secondary 
to their substance, the historical events that inspired artistic commemoration. The his- 
torical experience of such figures—wealthy, powerful—who failed against the Persians 
when the Athenians succeeded first suggested a tragic pattern to the Greek imagina- 
tion. What is implicit on the Myson amphora (Figure 37 left, right), with its contrast 
between a Lydian king who lost to the Persians (Kroisos) and the legendary king of a 
city that won (Theseus), is explicit in the histories of Herodotus, or a comparison made 


un 


venting the Barbarian, 93; Francis, Image and Idea in 
Fifth-Century Athens, 33-35. 

" As observed by A. Kuhrt, “The Achaemenid 
Empire: A Babylonian Perspective," PCPhS 214 (1988) 
66-68, 

" Myson amphora: Louvre G 197, from Vulci (ARV 
238, 1), dated variously between 500 and 480 and as- 
sociated with historical events such as the capture of 
Miletos, the burning of Sardis, etc. Hólscher, Griech- 
ische Historienbilder, 30-31. Hydria from Corinth: 
]. Beazley, Hesperia 24 (1955) 305-19; D. Page, “An 
Early Tragedy on the Fall of Croesus?" PCPhS 8 
(1962) 47-49, N. Hammond and W. Moon, “lllustra- 





tions of Early Tragedy at Athens," AJA 82 (1978) 371- 
83; Boardman, in Eye of Greece, 15-16. 

3 PapOxy 2382: E. Lobel, "A Greek Historical 
Drama," PBA 35 (1950) 207-16; D. Page, A New Chap- 
ter in the History of Greek Tragedy (Cambridge, 1951); 
H. Lloyd-Jones, “The Gyges Fragment: A New Pos- 
sibility,” PCPhS 182 (1952-1953) 36-43; A. Lesky, 
“Das hellenistische Gyges-Drama,” Hermes 81 (1953) 
1-10. For a summary of the controversy, see Chias- 
son, “Tragic Influence on Herodotus," 239-48, with 
fuller bibliography in Holzberg, “Zur Datierung der 
Gyges-Tragödie, POxy 2382," ZAnt 23 (1973) 273-86. 
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by Bacchylides. In his ode for Hieron of Syrakuse's quadriga victor 
c. (cf. Pindar, Olympian 1), the poet praises not only the tyrant’s | 
Delphi (3. 1-23). A formula (ETEei more Kat) into 

ation 3 ) E ilo lost Sardis to the Persians despite his "golden s swe 
E... ollo. On his funeral pyre, the Lydian king calls on Apo oll | 
tronag f Zeus (55-58, proban a tribute to the chief deity of Olyn 
the rain O torv, rather than an “intrusion” or contradiction of Herod Otu 
Hieron E E. recognition of his evoéBeva, his generosity in gii ts 
E. as captive advisor to the Persian king is tactfully omitted. y 
is * role of Solon in his final appeal to Apollo, unlike the Herodotean n 
includes the Athenian figure of Solon. These discrepancies do not dilute | 
foisos has become a symbol of fallen fortune and the qualities tr, bute 
nts in the decade following the defeat of Persia, when historical play 
S sand Aeschylus were popular.” E 
)n Myson' s amphora and in the Athenian imagination, the fate of k Kroiso 
igure of Theseus, just as the defeat of Ionia exaggerates the success of, 
ith of Kroisos and his relationship to Apollo won him the admiration oy off 
Beks, including aristocratic Athenians who named their sons after hin 
vyssos kouros). The failure of that wealth in the face of Persia made the 
yement all the more remarkable, and became a formula beyond the polit 
@ time Aristotle analyzes the nature of the tragic "plot," it is epitomiz 
2 of fortunes of a single man: virtuous or wicked, 0Aßıos or wretched, h 
hange from good or bad fortune to the opposite condition (Poetics 1453: 
acter favored by Aristotle, the pérpiov who falls between the extreme: 
lust be a man of great repute and prosperity, a "conspicuous man.” 1 
id the man, the more spectacular his failure; the lesson of FE c 


Solon in Herodotus, but adapted to flatter a Greek tyrant by Bacck 
phasizes the power of wealth, not wisdom. 


erns explored in painting, poetry, and history are all responses to 
peri ence that demanded new cultural expressions. No examples of his 5l 
| ' prior to the Persian wars survive, but one doubts that 


Ee patterns before the powerful influence of history. u 


to Bacchylides,” JHS de Crésus et de Méléagre dans les Odes T € 

E. NT 3 sus on the Pyre: Bacchylide,” REG 9 (1978) 307-39. Hall, Inven 

Be A (1971) 39-51 (al- Barbarian, 65. 
Me a so 

rty yea es prior to Ode) 9 EM " As maintained by Else, Origins and BB 
E tide Figuren, Bel. Greek Tragedy, 101-2; B. Knox, “Literature,” in 

Eva “Wha E12 Comes of Age: From Solon to Salamis, ed. W. 

Happened to 


Princeton, ] 
40; J. "Le ( on, 1978), 48; Hurwit, Art and Culture 
mythes Greece, 355 
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| forms and older ones survive, with the transition from archaic to 
oth nove o vividly etched (Chapter 12). In no medium was the impact of the 
RA neous, but it evolved through newly crafted forms and ideas. Thus 
persian Fr provided one source for peng in poetry (the poems and epigrams 
he epic tra c: monides) and in its prose equivalent (the opening Aöyoı of Herodotus's 
d to à Nu commemoration of victory occasioned new vehicles of praise. 
sistorieS) but E the narrative of Herodotus preserves a closer relationship with the 
[n the wb its admiration of Oriental kingship and culture and its patterns of 
jx GE [t is the later portions of his work, devoted to the achievement 
early RT $ e splay the language of public oration and the propaganda for Athenian 
of er characteristic of the eulogy of Athens. The term oi "Aönvaioı, for example, 
hegem" ge neral function and becomes a specific reference to Athenian democracy and 
the demos of Athens.” The souto of such Byee emerges in the catalogue of AS 
njan Zpya ("deeds") recited just is Plataia, an argument for the eI of E ans 
wing position in battle (9.27). Athenian deeds of long ago are praised with citations 
from epic history (the Herakleidai, Seven against Thebes, the Amazons), including the 
city's conspicuously modest role in the Trojan War (oVdau@v EAeımöneda: "We fell short 
of none”). Finally, all these are dismissed as well known and remote (7rakavwv peév vuv 
koywv adts Erw): the Athenian performance at Marathon, alone, has earned them the 
honor (yépas) they currently seek. In that battle, the Athenians now claim that they 
alone fought against the Persians (wovvot "EAANVwv 07) kovvonaxnaavtes Tw llepom), 
a boast contradicted by Herodotus’s own account of the battle where the Plataians 
fought with distinction on the right wing (6.108, 113; 7.10). As noted by many, the 
language and tone of this "catalogue" recall public rhetoric of post-Persian Athens, in 
particular the speech inaugurated by the state, the &rırapıos Adyos or public funeral 
oration devoted to those fallen in battle, where a catalogue of deeds drawn from myth- 
ical history became a traditional element.” In between these two poles of praise—the 
post-Persian era and the Periklean age of public oration—lies the uncharted territory of 
the Pentakontaetia. Thucydides abbreviates the ellipse between his work and his pre- 


decessors’ with a brief summary (1.1819): 


vet, 
,J tho 


age of 





loses 115 


"nos 


The whole period from the Median War to this, with some peaceful intervals was spent by 


each power in war, either with its rival, or with its own revolted allies, and consequently 


“ Immerwahr, Form and Thought in Herodotus, 119 more pronounced bias against barbarians. 
n. 126, on the language of the Athenian Aoyos; Lo- 5 W. West, GRBS 11 (1970) 274-75; Kierdorf, Erleb- 
raux, Invention of Athens, 192-93. Walser, Hellas und nis und Darstellung, 97-100, on the speech at Plataia; 
Iran, 8 n. 22, on Athenian passages in Herodotus Loraux, Invention of Athens, 60-75; Rosivach, CQ 37 
(collected by W. Schmid and O. Stahlin, Geschichte der (1987) 303-4. 
griechischen Literatur [Munich, 1934], 1. 2:585) with a 
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ice in military matters, and that a 
^on stant practice i r exp nen 
afforded them * | 




















the school of war. : 

& during this fifty-year period that all three surviving playwr 

It is +e major temples were initiated, built, or embellished ir 
E. v Ee art forms like the émt7aguos Aóyos and historic 
EE Bus Most visible of these testimonia were monume " 
public d E. and which functioned as their historical records. Fe 
; BE description of the battle of Marathon, and tne catalogue of dee 
k both derived from autopsy of the porn in the Stoa Poikile 
E in bronze and related inventions in statuary (e.g., herms, por 
EE. from military occasions, to make new heroes for Athens. Fina II, 
Bent of many of these new art forms was a n world of ideology 
I mythological. For if history became manifest in monuments, it also < 
‘of intangible monument, Epyov as the commemoration of deeds thr 
Wthe integrated study of these cultural forms is possible: missing lin 
fh appear in vase paintings, lost speeches are reflected in poet y or h 
al paintings where myth mimed history must be pursued in pe ial ref 
riptions- It was this fertile period in classical Athens that transformed 
@s into an Athenian hero, and his metamorphosis must be traced 
IMS. 


ERGON: HISTORY AND MONUMENT 


KÄELDOV EAevdepias rEUxcv péyav "EAAdÓL KÓCHOV ... 


liiding a famous monument of freedom, a great honour for Hellas... 
LJ 


—Timotheos, Persians frag. 7E 
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hen, producing The Persians after this, I taught the desire 
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anquish one's enemies, embellishing a great deed. 


—Aeschylus in Aristophanes, Frogs 102 
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of the Persian wars was more instantly and lavishly articulated in 
words. During the early classical decades, between the Persian and 
ian) wars, commemorative monuments, personal portraiture, 
re virtually invented in a specific historical context and for 
and collaborated in new ways. This section will examine 
in terms of their origins, as a prelude to tracing those aspects of cult and 


tion of the Persian wars began on the battlefields. One hundred 
nians fell at Marathon and were buried on the spot (avrov: Thucydi- 
ible reward of their apery ("excellence") worthy of legendary heroes 
30.5) and an instant monument.* After Plataia, Greeks were buried ac- 
to their city (Herodotus, 9.85), and their tombs became the focus of later cere- 
h, Aristeides, 19-21; Thucydides, 3.58). In addition to monument and 





-eremony, celebration in verse commemorated these new heroes, beginning with an 
epitaph competition after Marathon, won by Simonides (Life of Aesop 8). The name of 
Simonides is connected with at least twenty epigrams, preserved in quotations and on 
stone, composed for those fallen in the battles of the Persian wars.“ This surfeit of 
honors—in monument, cult, and literature—contributed to the “radical re-interpreta- 
tion of traditional historical terminology and imagery" that inaugurated a new era in 
Greek culture.* The visible afterlife of victory, in the form of public monuments and 
commemorative ceremonies, kept history alive as a political and intellectual influence. 
After the booty was viewed, portions of the spoils, chiefly armor and ships or tro- 
phies made from them, were dedicated at Panhellenic sanctuaries, according to ancient 
accounts and modern discoveries.“ While a number of these dedications were tradi- 
tional in Greek warfare, the Persian wars were commemorated in novel forms, whose 
impact on related arts was rapid and irrevocable. After the battle of Salamis, the most 
spectacular booty dedicated to the gods included three Phoenician ships, two for Posei- 
don's sanctuaries at Sounion and at Isthmia, and one to Ajax, local hero of the battle 
site (Herodotus, 8.121.1). The Akropolis may have displayed one, too, if a set of marble 
blocks inscribed with an Athenian dedication èx 7[@v Mnöwv] once held such a ship.* 


“N. Robertson, EchCl 27 (1983) 78-92. Clairmont, 
Patrios Nomos, 16-23. 

v C. M. Bowra, Early Greek Elegists (Cambridge, 
1938) 173-203; A. Raubitschek, ‘Two Monuments 
Erected after the Victory of Marathon," AJA 44 (1940) 
26-59; D. Page, Epigrammata Graeca (Oxford, 1975), 
10-19; Kierdorf Erlebnis und Darstellung, 16-29; 
W. West, GRBS 11 (1970) 271-82: Svenbro, La parole et 
le marbre, 116-35. 
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© Immerwahr, AJP 81 (1960), 281. Cf. P. Amandry, 
” Athènes au lendemain des guerres médiques," RUB 
14 (1961) 198-223. 

* Herodotus, 8.121-22; 9.86; Pausanias, 10.19.4; 
Gauer, Weihgeschenke, 21-44; W. West, CP 64 (1969) 7- 
19. 

5 Raubitschek, Dedications from the Athenian Acrop- 
olis, 198ff. no. 172; Dinsmoor, in Xapurrrpwv, 145- 
55; Gauer, Wethgeschenke, 73. 
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E. Cem (Chapter 13), these mo and Ph 
Victory were se rn opponent at sea. First frui numents func 
N) nt to Apollo at Delphi, in th Tuits of thec ctior Greek We 
a ship.“ Representations of gods—parti e form of a st aPtured je the mi Br ter of those who 
Naval trophies like the apAacror wl Athens atue holdin NS x f of the ser ‚column, 2 Sa ome went Ser 
BUE an image became an emble , become common on ‚ Poseidon, wae ott a “yo of the names— th se of the Lenia and the siphnians— wem 
aigns as at the Eurymedon; th m of Athenian naval vi early classica NT an espe their la inute embrace of the Greek cone (at Salamis: Herod- 
ing BE. in one of the is e personne of MB E. I fr T jatet: td Tenian yov ("d ed") was visible ON ad actual epyor ("work of art’), 
olympia E paintings by Panainos s alamis" hori " g.82): ment served 4° an off cial roster of allegiance: States Whose names were 
Bau. of Plataia, mo urrounding M r | NT nas ‚hemselves Among thoS° who nad played an active part in the war,” 
aries, BE eon pe numental fait RR X scribe jr "ntually d (Plutarch: Themistokles 20); and defended themselves ON the 
1) BEES. reserved for is Olympia and'adm "i AE r 35 er a ment (€ ı Platata: Thucydides 3.57 2). The Plataian tripod also 
: mn of a snake phi and made a oseidon at] E n pasis rin onts nearby: erected on 9! ue occasions. Two Sicilian tyrants, 
nd the tripod's bow.” a colg ending in three e i BR; m and H ron O Gyrakuse: dicated bronze tripods = the right (north) of the tem- 
E an one. Extravagant UR for this mon eads, profit E "pac at Delphi to com morate their We victory over an Oriental (Punic) 
a ce the eighth century cauldrons with anim ument waa cm Pr, e ss if in deliberate j xtaposition toa mainland monument for à similar victory 5 
h.” A specific version | E had already been i al heads ador | a the cont ntation between Greek and Eastern enemies, in which Punic and Phoe- 
e seal Bathe Late B of the column made mitated by Gre F is corces PIAY d a prima role, was visible in complementary monuments. 
Se The motif ioi ronze Age, where i of entwined C SM Nr. orative statue? described 1n historical sources has survived but 
ce i joins those f It supports snake a None of th EXT - "i 
j in Greek Iron Age art (Fi ound in Bronze A a seated snake. thers t ve indicate significant changes 1% design and style 1n the early classical 
| E^ ll tho Near Mr 15, 16), but y Blyptic dh the NN aod. Th striding ronze male brandishing 2 lost weapon: rescued from the sea 9 
b bronze column st, perhaps conceived ere it contrib artemision, epitomizes this early classical style of the decades after the Persian wats 
onstantine for his E as one of the monu asa deliberately k (Figure ) ther identified as Poseidon wielding 4 missing trident, OF Zeus (Soter) 
ory. E. E Hellenic capital aw ne taken to By 4 hurling & ! t thunderbo t, he 15 readily associated with the events that destroyed the 
| E remained in Ist ent now belongs to x L experten persian fl near the cape where he was discovere ‚ The circumstances that assiste 
Figure 4().5! anbul, its golden snak reece's latter As a the Greek caus at Artemision were commemorated in a cult of Boreas at Athens (He 
akes intact until E rodotus, 7- 189; see Chapter 12) and associated with other gods like Artemis Proseoa 
4 (Plutarch, Themistokles g.4). Thus storm and battle belong to those events that trans 
7 formed cult and iconography: Even without 4 specific identity, the bronze god ex 
action, perhap’ against an enemy. His ose 1$ traditional since the Geo 
m an OF ental statuette type, the 
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inturies in sanctuaries and cemeteries. Repair and replacement of j 
ned new conventions in statuary and architecture, and in some cas 
nents of archaic values. In the reconstruction of the citadel's f ortif 
drums from an unfinished temple were eventually incorporated int 
the Akropolis, as memorials of destruction.*? According to Heroc | 
ine Persians were still visible and, in fact, provided a display fe 
ore the Persian wars, like the fetters of prisoners ransomed from E 
06/5 p.c. (5.77).”° That early victory of the Kleisthenic demo racy 
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ac af the Akropolis were not fully replaced until the program launched 
„e building” a ew gateway and a new temple of Athena were begun in the de- 
„.c., butan and Salamis.”! From the perspective of the fourth century, the 
ee. for Marathon (Demosthenes, 23.13), an association schol- 
i S more recently through close study of its sculptural decoration.7? But in 
E > = before the building program was decreed, dramatic changes in mon- 
jhe quarter cen EN e. such that the sculpture of the Akropolis program represents the 
„mental = a v oval was conceived in early classical art. 
mature per changes occurred in the process of replacement and repair of the city's 
Te xi as the people of Athens restructured their environment and its style, in a 
ue One of the casualties of the Persian occupation was the statue group com- 
morating Harmodios and Aristogeiton, who attempted to assassinate the tyrants of 
Athens in 514 B.C. As Thucydides points out, the assassination was only marginally 
P otivated by politics, eliminated the wrong tyrant, and resulted in the execution of the 
two would-be assassins, with a harsher period of rule by the surviving tyrant, Hippias 
(1.20; 6.53-59; cf. Herodotus, 5.55; 6.109, 113). Only in retrospect did these two figures 
become heroes, commemorated in sculpture on two occasions. On the occasion of their 
replacement, and perhaps even when the first statue group was commissioned, victory 
over the Persians was a recent event. These statues were the first historical portraits in 
sculpture, if not the first Greek portraits of a commemorative nature.” They add the 
genre of portraiture to history, rhetoric, drama, and painting, as commemorative media 
initiated by the Persian wars and thereafter canonical in Western art. The origins of 
historical portraiture, like the origins of “historical” tragedies, the first portrayal of his- 
torical figures in art (e.g., Kroisos: see nn. 34-36), and the origins of history itself, all 
can be located in these first responses to victory over the Persians. And like some of 
their companion monuments—the Plataian serpent column—their immediate formal 
antecedents have Oriental dimensions. Both in sculpture and in coinage, the portrayal 
of Persian satraps inaugurated a tradition eventually Hellenic."* Even famous heroes of 
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1882-1890 (Copenhagen, 1974), 20-25, suggests that 
"Hill's Parthenon” was Kimonian; Tölle-Kastenbein, 
AA (1983) 581-83; J. Walsh, “The Athenian Building 
Program of the 460s B.c.," AJA 90 (1986) 179-80. 

72 J. H. Kroll, “The Parthenon as a Votive Relief,” 
AJA 83 (1979) 349-52; J. Boardman, “The Parthenon 
Frieze: Another View,” in Festschrift Brommer, 39-49. 
Thomas, Mythos und Geschichte, 40. Cf. W. B. Dins- 
moor, “The Correlation of Greek Archaeology with 
History," Studies in the History of Culture (February 





1942) 216. 

7 Pollitt, in Greek Art: Archaic into Classical 106; 
G.M.A. Richter, The Portraits of the Greeks, rev. ed. by 
R.R.R. Smith (Oxford, 1984), 37-40; Hölscher, Griech- 
ische Historienbilder, 85; Gauer, Jd! 83 (1968) 118-79. 

^ H. A. Cahn and D. Gerin, "Themistocles at Mag- 
nesia,” NC 148 (1988) 13-20 (pace M. Oeconomides, 
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in Actes du 97* Congrès Internationale de Numismatique, 
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eia Pontica," in Archaische und klassische 
hk, 1:9-14, where Robertson cites his 
tation for the Sabouroff head (History 
1); B. Ridgway, Fifth-Century Styles in 
Princeton, 1981), 179-80. Cf. the ori- 

iterary biographies in Persian War 
Tay, “Herodotus and Oral History,” 
story II: The Greek Sources, Proceed- 
i ngen 1984 Achaemenid History 
i. ancisi-Weedenberp and A. Kuhrt 


Iptural Groups, 70-72, follows 
E Mon ments Erected after the 
AJA 44 (1940) 58 n. 2, and Ded- 
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like Themistokles, associated with the first "Gy 
‚als than Greek (Plutarch, Themistokles 23-31), 
s and their history document the evolutic 
ather than private or dynasis art form. Comm 
Antenor, the original portrait of these two posthume 
and created by removed by the Persians, perhaps even by H 
E. of their victims. The original group by Antenc 
scendant and namesa t decade of the sixth century, presumably after 
made as early as the E antiquity they have been readily assi K. b. 
Hippias in Él m 34.17) to coincide with the expulsion of kin 
date (Pliny / E n. to be true. At the other end of the spectrum, the 
EE E E decade after Marathon, following the ostracism 
E po F E. in Athenian history.” Ancient plaster casts of th 
Ber E the bay of Naples are not identical to copies of the 
E. E dated to 477/6 B.c. by the Marmor Parung but too sin 
E. and date for any major difference between the ong group ay | 
m The originals were probably a pair of selten close in dai and si y 
| Bii, visibly different or at least more traditions than their repa on 
d'explain how the statues stolen by the Persians, recaptured by Ale Ka: 
fed next to their replacements in the Athenian Agora looked &p xion | 
anias (1.8.5).” In the absence of the statues by Antenor from Athen: 
3 and because of the special status of the statues that replaced then 
played a dramatic role in Athenian art and cult. 
political gesture, the replacement of tyrannicide statues was a symt 
ton the part of Athens, comparable with its display of trophies from 
an the walls burnt by the Persians. The impulse to commemora e h 


































ications from the Athenian Acropolis, 481. 83 
Antenar’s graup after Marathon. 

7 Ch. von Hees-Landwehr, Griechische M 
in römischen Abgüssen. Der Fund von Baia ( 
1982), 24-26, no. 24, fig. 24, for a cast Of! 
geiton head that disagrees in its details w 
copies; W.-H. Schuchhardt and Ch. Land» 4 
tuenkopien der Tyrannenmórder-gruppe 
(1986) 85-126. Cf. E. Langlotz, " Aristogeito 
tenor?" AthMitt 71 (1956) 149-52, for a sım 
ment from a copy in the Capitoline Museur | 

” Thus M. Robertson (Ridgway Severe AN 
2); J. Boardman, Greek Sculpture: The Archak 
(London, 1978), 25; cf. Hölscher, Griechische H 
bilder, 85 n. 395: Taylor, The Tyrant Slayers, 0 
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evel of mythology made heroes out of them, as art elevated Athenians 
on the a Kallimachos among gods and heroes in statue groups and paintings.75 
ades an d the tyrannicides from the embarrassing failure of their deed was the 
p sed Athens and the world: in retrospect, Harmodios and Aristogeiton 
k a blow for freedom from Persia as well as for freedom from tyranny. The 
Hippias, the tyrant they failed to eliminate, to the Persian cause in order to 
turn to power conflated internal with external history, such that the enemy of 
ana 514 was assimilated to the enemy at Marathon and Salamis. This convergence 
3 : :aenired the statues by Antenor to have been commissioned after Marathon, 
n. i iS of retroactive hero-cult. For this same conflation of the expulsion of the 
I with the defeat of the Persians was condoned by the most sophisticated histo- 
EE, c, In his synopsis of early Athenian history, he expresses this telescop- 
E significant events as in a public oration, un tnerusual neglect of non-Athenian 
combatants (1.18.1): "Not many years after (où moAAots Ereow vatepov) the putting 
down of the tyrants from Greece, the battle at Marathon of the Medes against the Athe- 
nians took place.” If battles like Marathon initiated commemoration in painting, the 
same event could have inspired the heroic portrayal of Athenians in sculpture.” 

The replacements of these statues in 477/6 presented the heroes in action, weapons 
raised against their invisible victims (cf. Figures 44, 45).* In addition, Harmodios and 
Aristogeiton were distinguished as heroic images through their nudity, an appearance 
at odds with the realities of the historical assassination, where they hid daggers under 
clothing worn in the Panathenaic procession (Thucydides, 6.57-59). An epigram by Si- 
monides inscribed on their base accorded these heroes the same honors bestowed on 
heroes fallen in battle against the Persians.*! The reerection of statues of these heroes 
was accompanied by literary and legislative measures that made an official and private 
cult of the two heroes.” Their families and descendants were honored by the city with 
such priviliges as airos, &réAewx, and mpoedpia (maintenance in the state dining 
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son, ArtB 54 (1972] 362). 
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mata Graeca, B, 1. Taylor, Tyrant Slayers, 67-70; Tolle- 
Kastenbein, AA (1983) 578; J. Day, "Epigrams and 
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and others (Stanford, 1985), 2546. 

@ A. Podlecki, “The Political Significance of the 
"Tyrannicide'-Cult," Historia 15 (1966) 129-41; Ch. 
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he aftermath of the Persian wars; like the defense delivered by the | 


gia (9.27), 1t was composed years after the event. The challenge to 
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horical one.™ [n addition, tł 
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dly in the iconography of The 
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n. In the imagery of Herodotus, whose vision and diction spar 

aditions, the word urmuöovvor, in the imaginary speech of Milt 

A the archaic power of a tangible monument and its classical forc 
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ure, the tyrant slayers represent the birth of a new style.” Beca 


ity of the statues, their images proliferated throughout Athenia 
dies of the statues and representations on classical coins, vases (F 


ilpture, as on the Elgin throne (Figures 44 left, right). Som 
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a Epigram," 47ff. Arts Archaic into Classical, 71-72, calls the S 
Bison, N 35: 'one of ine first manifestations of Earl 
E dune A . sculpture. In addition, as noted in n. Ue 
a “History eT vs first historical, individualized portrai 
er Semple E rr s examples of heroic nudity (Hólsch er, 
E Bite In ES. istorienbilder, 85-88; Richter and Smith, ; 
sler and M. S Dine and the Greeks, 37, 124-26). + 
t 16 (Washingt E. E "7 Brunnsäker, Tyrant-Slayers, chap. 4 f 
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solitically motivated, like the dissemination of the images of the 
yzikos.™ Other imitations of the statues appear in his- 
xts or juxtapositions. A late fifth-century red-figure oinochoe 
esents the two heroes in their familiar “statuary” pose (Figure 45) 
Athenian precinct crowned by the Dexileos stele, the final resting 
heroes who also died for Athens.” The relief on one side panel of 
(Figure 44 left) portrays the tyrannicides; the other side (Figure 44 right), 
at the same time, balances the historical moment that became 
+h that became history: the Amazonomachy of Theseus. This makes 
whatever its date(s), a counterpart in sculpture to the amphora by 
ch offers a historical event associated with the Persian wars on one side 
d the story of Theseus and Antiope on the other (Figure 47, right). 
ler and more fascinating influence exerted by the tyrannicide statues is the way 





their poses are adapted and borrowed for other heroes, Kallimachos being the first to 
mime them, in the painting of the battle of Marathon (see n. 85). The postures of Har- 
modios and Aristogeiton are applied to Herakles and other heroes in early classical red- 
figure vases by the Pan Painter and Berlin Painter, among others.” Representations of 
these poses, whether in images of the tyrant slayers or of other heroes, are critical to 
the current debate on the chronology of archaic and early classical art; their appearance 
in “late archaic” vases, including some work of the Pioneers, may not necessarily “an- 
ticipate” the statues but could date these vases after 477/6.” Their figures were probably 
publicized in wall paintings, as well through the display of the statues themselves; 
eventually they were assimiliated exclusively and thoroughly to representations of The- 
seus.? Their primary impact, however, was on sculptural types of the early classical 


rant Slayers, chaps. 4 and 5. Simon, in Greek Art: Ar- 


chaic into Classical, 71. On the Elgin throne: 
B. Frischer, The Sculpted Word: Epicureanism and Philo- 
sophical Recruitment in Ancient Greece (Berkeley, 1982), 
250-60, although new evidence suggests that the 
prytaneion of Athens lay east of the Akropolis 
(G. Dontas, “The True Aglaurion," Hesperia 62 [1983] 
60-62), and the findspot of the Elgin throne is no 
longer the home of aırmaıs, as suggested by 
Frischer (p. 259). 

® Brunnsáker, Tyrant-Slayers, 99-100, 107, pl. 24; 
Meiggs, Athenian Empire, 441-43, on Kyzikene and 
other staters under the empire; D. Mannsperger, 
“Das Motif des Waffenlaufers auf den Elektronmün- 
zen von Kyzikos,” in Der Tübinger Waffenläufer, 75- 
76, 85, 89. 

9? E. Vermeule, "Five Vases from the Tomb Pre- 
cinct of Dexileos," [Al 85 (1970) 94-111. 

? K. Schefold, "Neues zur Gruppe der Tyrannen- 
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mórder," MH 2 (1945) 263-64, nn. 4-5. Simon argues 
that this group “has changed the style of [the Copen- 
hagen] painter" (in Greek Art: Archaic into Classical, 
71-72). 

*! Harrison, AJA 76 (1972) 355 n. 21, and Taylor, Ty- 
rant Slayers, 39-42, on the "Harmodios" stroke of the 
Euphronios krater in Arezzo; cf. E. Simon, in Greek 
Art: Archaic into Classical, 71, who downdates the 
Copenhagen Painter from “the Late Archaic vase 
painters” for his allusions to the tyrannicides; Sche- 
fold, MH 2 (1945), 263-64, on the tyrannicides and the 
Pan Painter. Gauer, Weihgeschenke, 53, 57-62, on 
dated monuments that lower the chronology of the 
Leagros group, including Euthymides, the Kleo- 
phrades Painter, the Brygos Painter (whose work is 
found in the Akropolis Perserschult), and Onesimos 
("Proto-Painaitios," whose cup was buried at Mara- 
thon); Tolle-Kastenbein, AA (1983) 574, 578. 

%2 Taylor, Tyrant Slayers, chaps. 4-5; also see Chap- 
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period. Harmodios and Aristogeiton shared with G n uis TORY INT mee? 
both mortal and divine, the audacity tn action that e reek hi a ‚he Persians made an armed warrior as HE 2 x 
the Persians Spon, ata dead run,” at Marathon (H Ncouraged t qer they ated i ng Greeks fighting Persians (e£: Figure a. 
of their city into a defeat of the Persian navy erodotus, 6 1 (pop! E „ge pain ngs dep b became a $ bol of Athenian victory ovet 
would-be tyrant-slayers deplored by Th y, at Salamis, Th, ame” ‚one be one 2 tyrant-slayers into new clas- 
, A ae y Thucydides (éA¢ ne nude (a run de the sixth-ce D 
pold deed" once Hippias had Medized; the same YUOTOS ró 5t mage ot^ ames ors arathon. 
action against the Persians (1.90.5: rijv és rà word was uesa. Uo gia a th hoplites © t early classical sculpture—iong 
| j TT)" ES TOV Mnétxov : used + pers!" cele rate tu have recently d : style— 
sive manner in which the Athenians tackled their ow TOAELOY 7% ai he ations \p yasa prelude to the maturity 9 
; UU TOÀ i no treng E FEET es 
by the gods in human events, transformed the conce MC and the q $ These = we nisi aos zi Naturalis Historia 34.39), an exp! * 
Persian wars. The militant stance of the god from Re On of the hum | all Je style” in em wee ight old ess”) and the spint of the a 
ch "i i rtemisi age! _ pole k TOM at 
E. E E iagsame spirit and time as the bold Do M and th as the best ca zZ resente new danng oses T statuary E n to an 
An E on by Kritios and Nesiotes. [t is no surprise th estowed , jon! A p The m? trep ame vase of the Foundry Painter M re cO vp the 
$ e l D act n - 
; : E peur s P orAıroöpouos dedicated on the Ak at the same , E ases 9 5 e iB ;n the opening of Chapter (as cup ! niti 
Bito Pausanias (1.23.9) and the remai ropolis by Ep; a er NER to the new PI 
E . ins of anin 1 y Epic} ssical T f Daidalos, ak 
rior in full arm i scribed ba E , a‘ : of care ar from Homer makes 
B figured E E popular in the decades after - . The figu; er \agsicäl migration 558 e. (Figure y, the qure? their pprentices 
'€ s, . OM x tors a 
Topolis (Figure 46) E v: m plaque running 2 M \pture = he exterior (Figure 58), d Men = ones, but newly mon" 
a | e populari arrior in | hero sors like FO en : 
Jury, when Parrhasios pai pu'arity of the roHs MM Be, B ore eroes: à epo TUR ( stylistic chronology ™ the eat) 
sed as nobilissima painted two pictures of hoplit Y survived ir nanufactu"® he cup also challenges notions of S9 yke the hoplite on the 
EE. e (Naturalis Historia 35.71) pites in Waffenig mental IN bro A E The statue tY s on this vase 5 wee painted in 
cording to Herodotus (6.112.3 A fifth cen u ism” if they 
» 112.3), the Atheni des of the sent no “anachron” ing the 
n battle, as the enians were ^" dec? pigure 46), m DE ested IN comparing 
EL. 4 a the first to face an enemy in ee, first to use Akropoli plaque | z fter 490 or even p.c. AS e pieces could date 
o ` | j pe 
its first E. E ced in Greek athletics and milita edian costum, the early xs ; ork of The Pioneers (see Su d on Akropolis and as- 
d E . s 4 © = 
rforma phant use in battle was associ ry training sing rannicides historical reasons cts Tous minus ante quem 
Br nce on that battlefield. The f sociated with Marathor 4 after the Persian wars, fOr E d P rserschutt can nO longer enjoy a! la 
ain connection wi : most famous c SR the so-calie E wars P 
E... Bupmith the festival of Zeus El elebration of that f, sumed tO come {TO l vestigation io The events 9 -rucial in dex 
sl Victories in the Persian war eutherios (Pausanias d ¢ 480 B.C thanks to recen pe DES 4 divine that they are eut 510 "a 
f ar s an er ‚9.2 de. i 10 od 
d ru nning in armor.” Eve such à critical role in the concep eye the sensitive decades between 


ven y | | | 
44, 90-96 OF 


Or in motion 
Ora race j 
ce in full armor, the Greek hoplit 
pite was di: 


g on foot in a full suit of bod 





E dress but with y armor, in con B 
3 vithout armor, relying on th d to the Persians v e per Tübinge waffenläufer, © 
1 and EE Oe 2 OrS ‘a — hon, mann, A warfare. 
historical aspects of this fie. 2 e and the bow.%1 Theseus appeared in armor at Kad $: ju '— amurobpopia TP atletis, ant A npn The Bold 
E. ig. 24]; = ‚ Vidal- aq . s “Carl assi 4 g 
md "Die Statue des Ep; 94-95 Ae Rober sail Greek Painting (« not as the nude ae S pies The Black Hur T RES p aut into Classical, pean 
iS Von Athen,” ; 5 Epicharinos . A date after Maratho E Tradition of the At enian " 1986), 85-99: Style," in v" iim oe armo 
fer, € -r in Hausmann name of Megakle n wol .Maszak (Baltimore: i pictorial Narrative, 
tr, 67-74; i ; S E. A. Szeged as rt, in A 
= at 74; Raubitschek Dedi Der 486, and the to be erased, after his trans. ^ er odotus, aia dus as and Kallimachos. f ical, 40- 
ropoiis, 124-25, m. ications Ihe kalos i name of Glaukytes hs i Hartog, Mirror T 2.397410. where ee md CERA Archaic into Class’ T 
gway, S er, T inscripti x ( armor. See Ho N yer : ; the Al 
EN e 80. EE iS Philcstrabs | "d S classical Pre neavy-armed hee 41, on the Foundry fon er foundry CUP’ 
Er ^90 B.C. primarii Sout, "Der Waff atus, Gymnasticus 8. G a" nd archers is exPF" Rer: laque anos TM he Early 
Ev y because it liche Q altenlauf im antiken Griech M diee pe E d and disciplined (reedom of ols P E A a k nze Statuary ^ e 
EX he 1 lar p » e in 
x: ze nn, both in Ha mann Pi und bildliche Ober up i ae yast but amorphous empires © th EN prar AJA $4 5 à J rwit “The 
T, 40. usma , Ver fübi > Lh. the city-state i is; )- 2 f 
AM, 58-66; M. Bro AD, flaub, Entdockun 1, p. ETIN 37, 3 h cast” ( 400). m puri gaara Allan E anne 
thens, 1974) Eu z ung der Freiheit, 126-35, on tl H 5 yatecher, Griechische Historien- — . Discovery = 
| ‚ 126-27, n eus Eleutherio , 126-35, on the 7 AS observed by Knitios Boy: t-Persian context 
aa E bilder, 40-9 n in Haus AJA 93 (1989) 41-80, on its PO? 
" P bot in " 
d Mannsperget 
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61. Cf. Plutarch, Theseus » Neumann an 
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The ularity of new acti "T ‚storY INTO ART 
e populanty on poses for human fi | H A" í material cul- 
demise in Athens of the traditional archaic male « IBUres coinn velongs to those archaic forms © m i — 
thetic considerations and experiments in the porte aa _gonsive 2 pE monuments The new areuit wa XR 
; the 444115 uv : = = 3 - y . ` 
theories of motion and anatomy,’ the archaic ko rayal of movem gone HHS st by History into and pretexts of nascent Athenian imperialism = 
historical events. First, the desecration of sanctua "TON was elimin- ns A ere T7 the strate" s pective account of pre-Persian history- x 
; n "a - nated M us S 
many standing examples of the statue type, but ee and cemeter, „use ant? a Hero otus al ond this wall was one of the clever ern 
cry at Salamis, as imagined by Aeschylus, called a what they rer | p cal pates ^ ges. the c out by the historian to pinpoint the rise of A = - 
r " - ° 2 O 4 SPE ne pe p "uc ts z e - 
men | OnKas TE mpoyovwv (Persians 404-5), “the 2m the liberation r " ding io Ti 1 emistokieS. singl ne siege © Gestos narrated by Herodotus. this 
Blaces of our ancestors”: the sanctuari S of the gods or. E unt + event after ( the two Atheman historians. 
| ries and cemeteries f S of Ji ne . As rhe a - the a unts o E 4 MN wal in Athens. 
the Athenians protest the Macedonians’ fear of Medi of their hom Ne ci also bridge ible ın preserved rtions of HES ing their 
A 7 = " ed) k IÇ gs nr D of A 1 1S1 z " rn 
Ind foremost” (mpwra pèv Kai ueyıora), those st sm on their pati aco" P ive projet sal y roma construction W ork, nor to = g a 
š " 4, LU Mis Jeje: 25" Oo at cu " 3 = e arch 
ed by the Persia atues of Pi ms. - porers T : dismantling 
a E. ns, defining Greek culture (“76 “EAA gods and "sed al Kinds 2 la -ble mon uments Their task Ted peur erate "polit 
( a ge but in common sanctuaries, sacrifices, and NYKO") 1 e with lav ra monuments: and may have en aee onuments 
e - à , acy Pa po u e i cra A n rary e 
a E was as conspicuous as the sanctua customs (Here iuding 15 ^ e modern gews 7 The corpus — "cant gap after 
lai and statu iri | TW a^ Ee m wit : : signut l 
ents that E. D family and class identigas nth M É andae 1 Q3) dates for VAS" d = ee ws ated by Cicero pos! e 
e ere not toppled and burn e landsca- d tra tuary \egisia : 
E ed by th SCape rated tO lars with $ pU later legisla- 
Of such damage) were di y the Persians TH alib by some scho could refer to tå 
à) e dismantled hasti (or buried lated OF « »nworked passage A 
J, til ned t ox COTÉ logically O% er  eroulations 15 an 
5 One occasion f e : y and ruthles | a p. 108 This archaeo g - . e. - among its sup = 
or native destructio Sly by the A; 4 Solonem. ‚hom Cicero is ANNE, m the 
ii n was th Td Ather quanti 77 ¢ Phaleror bx " the tradition o 
of Athens after th ; e build 7 trios O 1s" and Me 
e Persian invasi Ing of a new der Deme - ublic funerals, : , 
E. ion, th ew ç gon f 3 ' excep at P i Even without new 
ce of Sparta ‚ the so-cal s eulogies wars. EVE 
The L P objections, the entire city population led "Themistok „dinance ma did not exist before the ec TE Kerameikos, à reeval- 
included both men and wo Was mobilize d er „7 ragt0> cl ssical statue for a grave aid allow the 
men and children 1 er P ch as an early 4 onded in nn 491, 101) wou 
ig NO structure, privat A discove”” ec nolo (as reco : to twenty years, 
| | private or public, which might b | -nof stylistic chro BY longer life by a m of ten Ri 
| thing down. . . . In thi E e useful at all to th yahon uments ¢ Athens a long cide more cl ly Wi 
i still clear tod Con this way the Athenians wall the constr latest SEP om nr in those mon ents would com rchaeolog! 
i of all d peat the construction took pla - = thoii city in e uch that ap arent gap P f the Themistoklean Ww id Oth ah 
á OF a 3 , MI x 
E kinds, and in some pl Place in haste; for the foundan j after the construction o b “The Well-Ordered 
places not . undatic decades th, 125, an r 
git at the time ; even fitted to i the 39, 53 Garland. Dern Motives behin 
E ; and many tomb gether, but placed Diodorus 11.3940; Plu- - vestigation 
rest. (1.90.5. stones from P'aced ji » Thucydides. ! 89-95 spas; ‚Corpse: An inv u BICS 36 (1989) 1 
ae 14.0.3, 93) graves and work " mpus, FGrH 115 F © ey Legislation, Bl 
ed bloc Sw ER: 19; TheoP9 "ches Th emis Greek Funera 30 (1 ) 470. Stewatt 5 use 
north On the Peace 38. Fros's uo w by Morris, Pho after 500 8.0 
Ti wal] of the Akr . Andokides. 301 and U. Kni , Der Ke- ES : ve voice ("nothun dated Y 
TE opolis, this postwar fortificati todes, 173-214. Travlos, 4% 42.35, 49-54. for ofthe passive 9) pinpoints roblem: à M 
a n into a new f ortification incorpor: rameikos con Athen (Athens: 1988). d Keramei- Corinthus, \ not an andent gap- 
m x orm of monument marki o | remains of the Themistoklean wall in the ^£ em misestimate Te ER „dmits that ‘the 
RE (Stuttgart, 1961), 26-43, ng the urg ko Be? pies Boardman is one of the TE^ vate monumen® af- 
A kou ), 26-43 M s. F ces Adversity: f ublic and prs fi 
Z4 ros [dated 4 On the a . AN = ^H Thompson. “Athens a neral dearth o P explain on the 
BY, wh Bienen: ca. 500 by Eliot, “wh reaal cemeteries of Attik Ri (1981) 24 LAS; R Garland. Greek Way of ter about 500 s.c. 15 not easy b plicable m 
) Ca. Aanı. would j ere did th .. peria 5 ]y 2 | Morts. E niv y 
2 Mi see review p B pace (1967) 279-86; S e Alkmeonida Death (Ithaca, N-Y-» 1985), 122; and reve“ p 32-35, grounds of poll” and P egislation" G 
#23; and by y B. Ridg- To 95; >. Humphreys, “F "t 470. Knigge: ¢ assumed sumptuary 82 
ns F. Eckstej mb Cult i : , ramu) hoenix 40 (1986) : - t terms © don, 1978). 9^ 
Tile Style, 49-54 tein, GGA — alism?” jj n Ancient Athens: Tradition à lar’ activity IN the Keramelk0® ER, sculpture: The Archaic Period (Lon cabluxusgeset 
rette 4 ; 1 o tes ‘popula i À : ische 
wt, 198-200, m BA „3% The een (1980) 96-126, ý no oe burials intrusive a t ast ‘ey. Zinserling, “DS e (1965) 293. PFT 
Hallen, [Hs 106 (1986 Tie m: ugs of "Kroisos," the Berlir Vic SUBEN post- or anti-Peisistra des frühen 5- Indts.. n j „.c.to coincide 
plure, 133.24. ) 71-84, er "brother," m E | sed lowering the legislano Kastenbel 
a ; Me Ch avoid damage: ^ ay have bee aristocratic tombs. «Sepulturae - oes Tolle- 
apter 8 ge: Hurwit | v» Cicero, De Legibus 2.26.24, R. Young “P ater, with the firs ostracism, è> staat is U 
e ia 20 (1951) PGMA RON (aa [1983] 583) ct. SPP d 
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funerary lekythot would coincide with the aftermath Nset ¢ us fro 
decline in sculptural monuments. !” Of the Per $ x Chapter 2). Along W! 
* Sla the ns by the state ( EE : form to evolve from the 
Among the monuments that disappeared from th uff of ^ for purial DY e T. rtant literary 19 wn 
these events and as a result of them, the most fa e Attic sepulch, hë pt y ye T E" of historical fame 1n ch rather * ia 
. a a o b í 1! t id Y f 
including kouro! IN relief on stelai and bases." It We archaic ty, 2 "ye et? jna at than individual sepulchral poen orb ee 
the Attic kouroi, the “Kritian boy” from the Akro e Perhaps signifi , V jan wa oll $ word re ced marble." In ways like these, ms ry 
. ! Car e » 1 
Ihe new hero of classical and democratic Athens an S, 1S probably a r Bie men?" ent an EpyoV ens of materia and oral culture in Athens. AR 
i “ : "rp Ji i re? E ° J 
fal symbols of aristocratic values disappeared, too, i apter 12, n. 133) 9 came Or ame tradita a. rsia s and their aftermath nae G E 
ones, not just those portray! ; o0, including all M forme” ic imp4 the t€ u in painting: ^ As with sculpture: 
portraying kouroi. The equestrian forms nr amati as throu ha revolution in P antacid aitions 
TH ] y F ve , 1 7 : 
| votive or a funerary type, and only reappears in LN Was no [7 ga n We9^ 7 Persian Wats: often IN emulation of m ning. Monu 
E, : : - E» e 1 : . > 
acedonians. Hoplites, not cavalry, were the heroi istorica] portrai sti um ree d the 4 new format, function, and symbolic mea 8 ud 
Beis were no longer a privileged cl roic fighters at Mac. he me o throug :tecture; the earliest temples Were EI: 
BE circu ass after the latest const Mar " gransi E began th archite , ck walls 117 Together with 
D mstances may have assisted th nstitutiona] ; bu nung IN r : sd to limestone or mudbn 
5, although e decline of e . n ntal P* jastet applie ; ent and are not 
4 ough the figure of the mounted hor . questrian ima ds ed panels i els belong to architectural pce T. 
Sculpture, most conspicuously on th p. still functioneg asd et i ; and ant fixes, CT e literary sources especially in the northeast Pel- 
K. | n the Parth i S an ated HE ted in liter i lin 
orite that disappears aft enon frie Fi pal ’ d attes : ell as temples (Puny, 
er the Persian invasion i ze. Another ; ngs \ Greek painters as W 
B- 4 vasion e - ie “pain : the home of ear y a Zi 1 an S 
bat with prey or heroe | is the them true Corinthia, Beet sioned” pan g 
s. The animal cl e of the lio and the le. histo inspired CO 
EL. oselv associ lon o ese eanwhile, story : Kan 
ändynasts, then with G l y associated with u: op 5-16, 56)- on-Greek setting: 
' reek aristocratic t ith Assyrian lis Histor tic purposes n an 
| t turali’ : t rivate dynas p i ter 
Bi have become un astes in archaic t in, N niefly for P Magnesians by the pan 
S'historical and social qum those dynasts became M P Le of Lydia paid for a dep! us DE ria ded 7.126), presumabl me a 
srohibi . ces rather th les of dawe - Nat ralis Histo P2 P Samos 
Ohibited certain archai r than a stat s (Pliny; atu M drokles of vam 
| chaic conventi ; e decree disco; larches of Samo (th archaic peno , 
ERI; ons in the pri 1SCour Boule u$ At the close © ES that 
imal introduced f e private 7 B.C) £ pontoon boats 
or tho cemete E... el e bridge © P i 
E i nvate LOS vÓuLOc a nt (Hero ' I : 
nd a publi | expense with l LO . c over the H llespo PANI tate and his 
~ c oration.!!* Thi i public hon . A i ned for Darelos O 1 eration, sitting 1n S 
a This practice was p robably aie ors, includi H des F o bridge in use with Dareios surveying the OP ., adro 810 Baiv ovra), WaS 
271-86. U. Knigge, “Ein lar urated in the owe ov Kat TO ome " 
Tor in ie Jünglingskopf the Akropolis: cf. A uu" iui -rossing, (EV mpocopin Kos d as a dedication to Hera at Samos, where He 
Dew early classical E Ey 45-56, terei in ns ne Alfödi, “Die Herrsc financed by Dareios S reward and offere e proclaims the painting ap poovvor of 
lat sur e head wh enland nach EE scription rose 
_ e. Ptuary laws took ose in Gestalt und dem Sturz « saw it H quotes the m P “Ls ainun s own P 
lenisickles, nox Kae Ok effect after 480 AK Bei und Geschichte. Festschrift für k rodotus dotus repeats : describing the P Cat ddition 
ET un. eisthenes. ih. 4 (Basel, 1967), 13- ut the bridge, â word Hero g aly o nly two occasions, 1" a 
" White-Ground men of Athen . , 13-33; G. Bugh : an he uses etaphorice » t (2 110 
‚136. Lekythoi (Ox- 1 Vicke s Mr 1986), chap. 1. (4.89.1). It 1S an expression te dedications at Delphi (2.135) oT in EgyP : 
"a. 4. rs, , | L : a e 
erw Culture of Early Greece, 19 Attack’ in AM C 6-9; G. Markoe to its more COMMON function to Cen University of NO colina at Chapel 
nen Is a Kouros 1 178-200, (1989) 86- reek Art: Heroic Triu; 69, 285; Svenbro. V SEL " c Vase-Painting vis 
í Revisited," į Not an Apollo? Köni 115, esp. 103-9; cf. U. Ma ns mmerwahr, AJP 8? (1960) 297 Hill, 1984); Am At t Greek Art 
ure, 134, on E In Corinthiaca, 54.67. nigsdarstellungen, "Ty k L E X parole et le marbre; LorauX Invention i Snod- Vis ‘Free Painting at Connth, ™ cu esi) 27s 
E. & C. Ratté, "Five er SA nan king as lic grass Archaic Greece (London, 1982). 208, on aes 52 Ider 34 35; 
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drama, and sculpture, particularly port aitu 
Qe vagit heroes and grand gestures in painting after dhe 
with tragic Itv of these early classical paintings lies in hei: 
d ET y d their impact on other major arts such as | 
political N » han their technical reflections in vas 
nificant than A Vi 
drama was Duet 16 d, few names of mural painters are ass ociat 
—e ctive in Ionia and the Corinthia: the Pon ; 
pared with a 1i Athens for the first time. A set of bi il 
acted E quarter of the fifth century, in associatio; 
16 E ? nd political figures active in Athens. Just as the Persi; ’ 
ent E. s E dias with several conspicuous monument S, tt 
BE Loue the professional output of Kaly gnoig ang Mikor 
fs of sculptors and painters were closely tine In testimonia E 
los is the brother (Pliny, Naturalis Historia 36.77) or nephew (Strab 
B... as well as his collaborator at Olympia (Pausanias, >.11.5-6) 
Bid to have begun his career as a painter (Pliny, Naturalis Hist 
dwith Mikon and Polygnotos at Plataia on the decoration of the tem 
stored after the battle with its spoils.'?* As frescoes on a templ 
he archaic tradition of architectural decoration, but their subje 
legorical vision of Greek myth appropriate to recent history. }2 
presented Odysseus after the slaughter of the suitors, an i 
efield at Plataia, where Greeks had massacred a large number o 
@Fersian army. The other paintings whose subject is described a: 
otherwise unknown, who painted the first expedition agains 
a legend appropriate for a city that supported the winning sid 
Sided with the Persians. Pausanias saw these paintings on tl 
lere they must have occupied a position similar to the dis 
P Lesche oí the Knidians at Delphi.!?? 
ment both anticipate the design and 
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son, History of Greek Art, 248), spannin 
apiece (one short wall plus half of each: 
wall). Reinach, La peinture ancienne, 149 n 
a similar arrangement at Plataia; cf. the p 
Panainos at Olympia: Völcker-Janssen, 
(1987) 11-31. On the temple at Plataia, 
Washington, "Discovery of a Temple 
Plan,” AJA 7 (1881) 390-421; P. W. Wall 
Sanctuary of Demeter: The Site of the Victor 
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ne of the first NEW building complexes with paintings must have been 
À Athens” uilding of the shrine of the Lykomidai at Phlya, at his own expense 
memistor _issakles 1). Like the temple at Que this shrine had been destroyed by 
pjutarch. neath | its repair, as at Plataia, occasioned new decoration. The authority of 
‚he jsp m by Plutarch implies that an epigram was inscribed, as on Polygnotos's 
cimonides C pelo (Pausanias, 9.27.4) and on paintings by Kimon of Kleonai (Antholo- 
liou per?" si. 578; 16.84). This reinforces the idea of collaboration between word and 
ia € -ommemoration of the Persian wars. It may have been Simonides' collab- 
| painters that inspired his famous comparison of the two media (cited by 
Moralia 346): THY pev Larypapiav moinaw awmwoav [mpooayopeveu]l, THY de 
pagiay Aahovoav: “Painting he calls silent poetry, and poetry—painting 
ah a voice.” His pronouncement belongs to a tradition of representing poetry in terms 
E. (as in Pindar: see Chapter 2) and is hardly "the invention of literary criticism," 
m more likely a compliment to painters whose works he inscribed.'2 The role of 
Themistokles in a building with paintings also inaugurates the kind of personal initia- 
tive in public projects characteristic of Kimon and even of Perikles, who offered to the 
Athenians his own sponsorship of the Akropolis program, in lieu of the state expenses 
they protested (Plutarch, Perikles 14). However, the subject of the paintings paid for by 
Themistokles is not recorded, and their implications for classical art are lost. 

Four buildings in Athens were embellished with monumental paintings by Mikon 
and Polygnotos in the second quarter of the fifth century B.c. Two of them were shrines: 
the sanctuary of the Dioskouroi or the Anakeion, whose description is obscured by tex- 
tual corruption (Pausanias, 1.18.1), and the Theseion founded in conjunction with the 
return of the bones of Theseus (Plutarch, Kimon 8, Theseus 36). The first contained at 
least two paintings, one by Polygnotos of the Rape of the Leukippidae by the Dioskou- 
roi, and the other by Mikon depicting Jason’s expedition to Kolkhis. Pausanias also 
mentions a third one, distinguished for its omovön, showing Akastos and his horses. Of 
the paintings surviving in such descriptions, those from the Anakeion are the most 
elusive in terms of the shrine’s location and appearance. However, plausible arguments 
point to the influence of the Leukippidai painting on other fifth-century art, specifically 
the metopes of the Temple of Apollo at Bassai.!2” Moreover, the theme of the second 

painting, from the Argonautica, acquired new significance after the Persian wars in 
Greek iconography, as a confrontation between Greeks and Oriental opponents. ^? 
The paintings in the Theseion decorated a shrine whose ancient site and design are 


gration 
pjutarch, 
„oinow (wy 


7* A. Carson, “Simonides Painter," APA Abstracts, !? B. Shefton, “Medea at Marathon,” AJA 60 (1956) 
1987, 65. Cf. Pollitt, Ancient View of Greek Art, 10, on 159-63, on the "orientalization'' of Medea in the fifth 
literary analogy in art criticism. See Chapter 2, n. 21, century, which he attributes to the influence of a 
for references in Harriott, Svenbro; also Part HI. monumental] painting; Meyer, Kunst und Geschichte, 

^' According to B. Madigan, “The Sculptured Met- 18, on scenes of Jason as a confrontation between 
opes of the Temple of Apollo at Bassae " (Ph.D. East and West (see Chapter 12). 
diss., University of Minnesota, 1982), 51-55. 
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sanias locates the shrine "near the Bymnasiun 


'n. Pau 
still unknown gression on Theseus that could be construed 


l ; di Au 
intings, E ? i 17.2).?! Of the three paintings clearly indica. 
fourth pain | 


hattle between Athenians and Amazona i th not att 
ETT „s and repeated in the Stoa Poikile paintings. Pa 1sania 
Persian wa n the shield of Athena Parthenos and the throne ¢ 
other pen romulgation of this myth in early classical art ane 
ppropriate to se side and Lapiths, likewise popular on lost m, 
E. Promachos: Pausanias, 1.18.2) as well as in sculptu 
— ME g is the only one the periegete clearly ascribec 


a 


names à 


; e third paintin l - 
| E was difficult for Pausanias to 1nterpret, as he found It only 
Rani | 


ed. It apparently showed som aspect of Theseusm dive th b t 
figure 56), a myth that Pausanias recounts In more detail than th 
and which leads him into a digression about the subsequent fate ¢ 
= a fourth painting, perhaps on the rescue of the Athenian her o by 
iconographic implications of these paintings for the mythology c 
have been repeatedly and intensively analyzed, and will be explor 
umabiy the building and its paintings were executed between the 
amains in 475 s.c. and the ostracism of Kimon in 462/1, within the 
| 0 which Polygnotos’s paintings at Delphi and in the Stoa are a 
her than a restored shrine, the Theseion could have been designed f 
Nas a traditional temple like building, but no evidence allows i 
th the innovative design and purpose of the Stoa Poikile. d 
llection of paintings was housed in the Pinakotheke on the Akro 
Mury a.D., when Pausanias reported a number of epic scenes. H 
18 Achilles at Skyros and Odysseus with Nausikaa and her m 
22.6-7). It is tempting to associate the first subject with Kim 
er the bones of Theseus (see Chapter 12) but the story was a 
y monumental painting (Pliny, Naturalis Historia 35.134). In tl 
: led by the painting in the Pinakotheke, Kimon's recove yo 
aty of Athens would find its mythological analogy in Odysse 
| TO, Achilles, from the same island, for the Greek expeditic 

1 nts” were displayed in the Pinakotheke: two exploits from th 

us with the bow of Philoktetes, and Diomedes stealing 

| 4 es contrasting the sacrifice of Polyxena with the murd 
55 are mentioned: Aglaophon's tableau of Alkibiades ir 


x E P Bbeseion,” ® Reinach, La peinture ancienne, 144 n 
Con, (1972) 20-45, son, Marsyas 9 (1960-1961) 50, on these s 
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and a wrestler portrayed by Timainetos, a painter not men- 
nias describes at least ten paintings still visible (ér. 58 av 
| whose variety in date suggests a range of time over which the paint- 
a collected, and ultimately displayed. What remains unknown is 
tting, merely described as an otknpa of the Propylaia, was designed to 
Nery or acquired that function after the Propylaia was completed." If the 
hich would agree with the Roman conversion of Greek sanctuaries into 
ans, then the Stoa Poikile retains its claim as the first building in the history 
t deliberately designed to display paintings. 

ns in the northwest corner of the Athenian Agora have located the 
of a colonnaded structure, measuring 12.60 by 2.68 meters, with open ends 
by columns rather than walls. Whether or not this structure is the Painted 
ods no light on the paintings and their disposition, and simply agrees with 
location of the building in this general area (1.15.1). The Stoa Poikile, or 
Painted Stoa, derived its name from four sets of murals, but may have been known 


more commonly in the century of its construction as the Peisianakteion, in honor of its 
sponsor, Peisianax, the brother-in-law of Kimon (schol. Aiskhines, Ktesiphon 186; Plu- 


tarch, 


Kimon 4.5; Diogenes Laertius, 7.1.5; Suda s.v. Ilewwıavakreıos aoa). Presum- 


ably the building and its paintings were complete before 462/1, the year of Kimon's 
ostracism, and the building is mentioned in Aristophanes' Wasps (1088-90). Unlike a 
building decorated with painted plaster, the stoa probably displayed panels of wood on 
the walls: true "paintings." A late reference describes them as sanides, presumably some 
kind of (laminated?) panels, which were removed in late antiquity (Synesius, Epistles 54, 


135). 19° 


Pausanias describes the paintings in the Stoa Poikile in the following order: first, the 


battle of Athenians against Spartans at Oinoe, in the Argolid; then, "in the middle of 
the walls” (èv rō 6& uéaw T&v Toixwv), a battle with Theseus and the Athenians fight- 
ing the Amazons, apparently by Mikon; followed by (£i 8£) the capture of Troy by the 


^ Ihe off-center doorway of this room long sug- 
gested a dining room, denied by W. B. Dinsmoor, Jr., 
“The Asymmetry of the Pinakotheke—For the Last 
lime?" in Studies in Athenian Architecture, Sculpture 
and Topography in Honor of Homer F. Thompson, Hes- 
peria suppl. 20 (Princeton, 1982), 18-33, but revived 
by P. Hellstrom, “The Planned Function of the Mne- 
siklean Propylaia," OpAth 17 (1988) 107-120, who in- 
vokes original paintings (p. 118) for an interior re- 
sembling the Lesche of the Knidians; cf. R. A. 
Tomlinson, “The Sequence of Construction of Mne- 
sikles' Propylaia," BSA 85 (1990) 405-13. 
!'^ T. L. Shear, jr., “Excavations in the Athenian 


Agora, 1980-1982," Hesperia 54 (1984) 5-19; Camp, 
Athenian Agora, 66—72, figs. 42-44. Late details (triple 
rebate moldings on the undercut steps) and unusual 
design (with open wings rather than closed on both 
ends for paintings, like the Lesche of the Knidians at 
Delphi) suggest a building other than the Stoa 
Poikile. 

"5 Swindler, Ancient Painting, 217; Robertson, His- 
tory of Greek Art, 244—45; cf. Polygnotos's tabula in 
Rome (Pliny, Naturalis Historia 35.59), presumably 
also a wooden panel. For the testimonia on the Stoa 


Poikile painting of Marathon, see Harrison, AJA 76 
(1972) 370-78. 
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e imagined by Herodotus at Marathon, with Miltiades in the fore- 
and Kallimachos in the pose of Harmodios, might be a 
by Polygnotos.’ The gesture may have become a formula in 

t the classical period. The description of the figure of Miltiades 
d indicating the barbarians to the Hellenes, while speaking to 
„extending 7^ (schol. Aristeides, On the Four 174: éxretvav Thv x£ipa kai vmoSELKvUS 
urge them mer BopBápovs Aéyav ópp.av Kat’ ovrav) could also describe the figure 
est pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, where he transcends 
ith the centaurs by his gesture.!*! The composition of the Mara- 
and the images of its heroes, continued to inspire public oratory, as if 
liar to an Athenian audience. Thus two declamationes by Polemon, a teacher 
e attributed to an imaginary contest between the fathers of Kynegeiros 
machos.!* In coincidences of language and image, it becomes clear how rhe- 
d expressions participated and collaborated in the commemoration of 
history. Furthermore, the function of rhetoric as a public art, dependent on gesture and 
monument as much as formulaic structures in syntax, requires its analysis in terms of 


Harrison's reconstruction of the Marathon painting as a trilogy, "in which successive 
dramas are named ‘Miltiades,’ ‘Kallimachos,’ and 'Kynegeiros,' or ‘attack,’ ‘victory,’ and 
'pursuit' " is more than just a convenient analogy to drama.!* History, tragedy, and 
painting all demonstrate the emergence of this structure in the same period of Attic 
culture, without requiring arguments for "influence" between the different media. The 
architectural layout of the Knidian Lesche at Delphi requires an arrangement in triptych 
form, as argued recently (see n. 127), and must have become a standard form of design 
for relief sculpture as well as painting. The same tripartite, interior display has been 
conjectured for the paintings by Panainos inside the temple of Zeus at Olympia.'** The 
"brother" of Pheidias and painter of the battle of Marathon in the 5toa Poikile at Athens 

decorated the throne of Zeus's statue at Olympia with nine pairs of figures, described 


in groups of three panels where history and allegory are juxtaposed with legend, as in 
the Stoa Poikile (Pausanias, 5.11.5-6). Deeds of Herakles and Theseus are joined by 
episodes from the Trojan War depicting Ajax and Kassandra, Achilles and Penthesilea; 
the Persian wars are represented by figures of Hellas and Salamis, perhaps holding an 


'* Thus E. Harrison, AJA 76 (1972) 356. 

"N. Terzini, “The Gesture of Apollo in the West 
Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia," AJA 86 
(1982) 287-88; “Unifying Themes in the Sculpture at 
Olympia,” CA 6 (1987) 145—52. This heroic gesture re- 
calls the Homeric v7epéxsw xeipa practiced by 


"9... 2209* p amina er ile AS a N 


358-62. I 

9 Harrison, AJA 76 (1972) 363-64, ill. 1; also ar- 
gued by V. Massaro, “Herodotus’ Account of the Bat- 
tle of Marathon and the Picture in the Stoa Poikile," 
AntCl 47 (1978) 458-75, esp. 461-62; Stewart, in Bi 


torial Narrative, 61 fig. 18. Y 
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Ebor ron, ithe symbol of naval victory (cf. Figure 42). 145 ps 
k hip with Pheidias, however anecdotal in source, expres 
kins Fs between monumental sculpture and painting ir J 
relationship Ipted friezes inside classical temples_ S 
rangement of interior sculp P es ir 
3 Bassai—simulates the display of monumental paintings ir 
ide angles. It was in these major aspects of purpose andi a 
ins | painting influences other classical media, not in minor de 
eg cc on vases. Thus the triple js the Darius k krate 
eflec the scheme of a wall painting in "triptych schem tia 
Buricr: in the central panel, flanked by a scene of Persians payi ing 
nel with Greece, Asia, and “Apate.” 
| he other field where paintings played a role—tragedy—was e 
Bien and display. The arrangement of paintings in triptych sem ns 
different episodes of the same subject but figures from two cycles 
Be of the Knidians at Delphi, Ajax and Kassandra form the apex oj 
gle, balanced by the symmetry of departure scenes, Greek " 
es, the slavery of Trojan women against the death of Trojan men He 
lon, Ajax. and Odysseus are portrayed opposite their counterpart: 
On the opposite walls, and the violation of Athena's sanctuary is ba 
ince on the violators, in a pattern familiar in tragedy. Similar 
he Stoa Poikile in Athens would have allowed Persians and Ar 
ed as enemies of Athens, the defenders of Athens with the capt 
Mumental paintings presented the same comparison of charac te 
upied Herodotus and vase painters, reflected in literary testi mc 
attributed to Polygnotos (see n. 124). 
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ik these the proliferation of paintings in early classical Athen : 
Tits new content. Their historical significance compares vith 
ig in the Americas in the twentieth century. Public murals la 
ama with figures selected and paired for their social and hist 
ie E^ and Theseus shared the same field in classical Ath 
na do in the murals of modern Mexico. Like comm em 
E myth-historical paintings transformed a traditi 
lone, making legendary material coterminous with c um n 
spicuous as a secular building, not a shrine decorated 
Homage to a deity but the glory of Athens, just as H 
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"mne, 168-7 : p 
E the & 4 Bo, 166 T Stewart, in Pictorial Narrative, M iau 
A, sient BA in Such reconstruction. Hölscher, Griech his 
: M ng, 220 bilder, 78, and Stansbury-O’ Donnell, 
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«FOR THE HEROES ARE AT HAND”: CULT ANI 
For not we have achieved these things ourselves, but th e gc | 


the heroes, who punished one man for his desire to rule As 


Europe, being wicked and reckless; he who treated sacred and 
property alike, who burned and destroyed the images of the g 


who even whipped the sea and bound it in chains. 
^: 


—Herodotus 8.109 


eches delivered in Herodotus's account of the Persiar 1 
ay with authencity or sincerity. When Themistokles a Dar 
efeated Persians to the Hellespont, he did so partly t 
h the enemy as a safeguard for the future, a preca tior 
arch, Themistokles 21-33). His public concession to tl 
professed more pious reasons, attributing the Gre e! 
in the speech just quoted. Like the speech deliverec 
09) cited earlier, the words of Themistokles betray | 
ictory and a synthesis of Athenian responses to to th 
ic p dedications of thanksgiving and repair ot 
genres in art and literature, as examined in th le 
tions were new modes of understanding and explai 
the nature of this intellectual response is the 
Å 4 
T, adi tional, archaic, and pious, like the se atime | 
only divine action (daiuwv tis: Aescl yylus 
Xt storms to confound the enemy and allowec 
ta Roy and navy then in existence. This res; 
establishment of new cults and repar. atio 
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‘on of legend into a historical precedent for recent events. In art, 
i the NT occupied a separate sphere in the Mistoan] hierarchy generated by the 
ve E S pr On the Darius Painter's name vase (Eigurei62),sthe figures of Olympian 
persian arsonified nations occupy the upper register, wae Kings and mortals the next 
„ds 4 ors below them, respectively. Even if the vase derives its scheme from a paint- 
ore" Js, it divides gods from men (see Chapter 13). 
three E evolved more gradually and insidiously, and was more inti- 
ked to the continuing ambitions of Athens. The belief arose that the Greeks, 
| ians in particular, were naturally and culturally superior, hence able to over- 
,nd Athen amy lacking the advantages of democracy and other Athenian institutions. 
come an ma elopments in Athens, particularly in philosophy and rhetoric, assisted 
A secularization of history, visible in the critical historiography of Thu- 
tjus ji s his contempt for superstition, in contrast to Herodotus's attention to divine 
ction. Political priorities—the ambitions of the Athenian Empire—may have encour- 

a the promotion of Athenian achievement, a subset of the secular response, at the 

expense of the sacred one dependent on divine dispensation. This evolution affected 

both types of Epyor: the monuments examined in Chapter 11 as well as &pya in narra- 
iive, the "works" of historiography. The trophies erected after victories over the Per- 
;ians were restored at critical moments later in the century, when Athens needed to 
emphasize those victories to defend its right to leadership in the Aegean.! These phys- 
ical restorations complemented the "ideology of Marathon" promoted in public rheto- 
ric. a monumental equivalent to oral communication. This secondary interpretation of 
Athenian victory was ultimately responsible for the promotion of democracy and other 
concepts now considered "Western" values.? The secular, political evaluation of the vic- 
tory included the promotion of Athens as the natural home of culture as well as of 
political leadership, and was probably responsible for the repatriation of Daidalos as an 
Athenian artist. However, his role in this recasting of Greek cultural history had its 
origins in the mythological interpretation of victory, the focus of this section. 

Through cult and myth, divine personalities were newly integrated into the Attic cal- 
endar and landscape to honor their role against Persia. Heroes, old and new, provided 
a third target for Athenian gratitude toward newly appreciated benefactors. These three 
domains of Greek religion experience significant transformations in early classical liter- 
ature and art, with new images of gods and heroes reborn as youthful and benevolent. 
Ultimately, mythology becomes a historical process in the classical era, transcending 
other “universal” theories of myth (e.g., structuralism), which might apply to other 
periods of Greek culture.’ In particular, the exploration of allegory, as a dialogue be- 
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'W. West, CP 64 (1969) 7-19; see Chapter 11, n. 45. 1 DuBois, Centaurs and Amazons, 53; N. Horsfall, 
? Euben, Political Theory 14 (1986) 359-90; see Chap- “Myth and Mythography," EchC! 29 (1985) 394, on 
ter 13. "secondary myth." Cf. C. Brillante, "Myth and His- 
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? TO THESEUS gis TOR? 
tween myth 4nd history, was initiated in this period j 5 waite (all of Troy to Argos, and calls the same route 
and European art.“ Its sources were not so much an in N Ways nal nging new9 9 at with a torch race.’ Finally, the traditional 
of legend and reality. artificially separated in the he . a u | sacon D 312) comp? n : ed eR worn by torch runners in vase paint- 
experience 2 D contradiction, aS d conver W mind, bui "a tie ult o! op” pe ce; the S wars After the battle of Plataia, Euchidas ran 
i D | th | | AT ° : 
Fer 10). Most vividly. traditional legends such as epic m of myth ar tie, 3 yo E orn in 23) E. the Persia we rekindle that polluted by the barbarians, 
, , k 1 nc "AC 2 m 
And Trojans acquired new status in classical art as docu eS against con, ou ydf an acted re ÍT the 4 \y to collapse and receive A hero's burial in the 
Herodotus documents how specific episodes of the € Of Athenia, Ü t j^ fei p git pat ! aristeides 20). He had returned from Delphi 
the case of the god Pan provides a complete paradigm f san wars p na (0 Pen ned ot <a ki (Plutar ^ ae plataia NEC urel and carrying 
fo Sparta before the battle of Marathon, the Athenian r or their mechan: sn wary of ART el, as if the image © b ; (or the classical torch race. These historical 
Mount Parthenion near Tegea in Arkadi unner, Pheidippia, an a with au odel and an ation Chapter 11), com 
E | 6 ia (6.105). The god ippide „ned ame a M ike the race in tull armor (see P 
ind bid him convey his complaints to the Athenians, “f called the arhmı j: sacre? xS that the torch Tack’ against the Persians. The argument that 
EL: : . , O atn let € yes 1 les i 
Bhim, although he ts well disposed toward the Athen all they have Paid nr. p : sub atic episodes from et vs the sacred fire is transferred from 
many ! ^ - d por | a " 101 itua ? : 
BE and will be in the future." According] nd has been use "o i gives from ® NE (its original Associations but not its popularity 
ary to him in a cave below the Akropolis and LM y, the Atheniane , " orch race ner” may ex tain some O XS 
ses in hi an ans fo, no ‘ : 
: E E a cult whose link to the battle of Marathon annual festival one altar tO i or its link tO history. ave Athenians is not specified by Herodotus 
8.4; 32.7). IS C i C ise 
E 7) | e cave sanctuary appears in classical literat onfirmed = ‚n the fif er assistanc an prom «o other so urces. Popular (if false) etymology 
* gamed a statue of the god dedicated by Milti ure (Euripides 7, t p at Marat n according 10 = at Marathon to his influence, and an 
pram attributed to Simonides (frag. 136 = Anthologia PI x and inse M | put WA pi panic experienced py the mor eae ihe blinding o Epizelos.” A 
| anudea 232, 259). a puted tne H dotus's anecd© i 
y | SO 2 9). attr rvive in ero ded sacred protection 
70v T == i s . a a S rovi e 
| Won ovv Ene lavo. rov “Apxada, TO v3 lusion tO du y Pausanias; 32.7) may or jan cam 
Tov ET Afnvatwy om M ; TOV Kara Mhðwv : ed to Pan atM rathon ( e Herakle d served as the Athenia P 
noaro MiAria , Sa O : 
E i TLASNS. cave defen ders the way the sanctu dotus 10 The cave at Qinoe (Marathon). 
Miltiades established me. th for the t mentioned by Hero w.. :owificant increase 
4 e, the goat-footed Pan, the A 08) but the ca is nO N veda Attika, shows à signi 
| e one [who fought] with the Athenian i rkadian, 6.1 4 = edit Pan and the ymp ep were indeed initiated after the 
^ S against ther € of ran , : 
dich race held for Pan's new gainst tre a terial in he early fifth century: as if a cu “ed to Pan id Aeschylus 5 account of 
ed in Athens i cult represents a c | in me land of Salamus was 5° battle sites of the 
ens in the fifth century, notabl ontest popular in ot battle of Marathon The 1S od's blessing spread to uo TÒ 
molo ns SI Prome | the battle (Perstans er : td by Simonides hat praises him = din wd 
ie of the € 1g rare De ore 
in the SPI 5 representations of Pan are AT 


Os; the rites for Bendi | 
nd the bti in the Peiraieus (Plato, Republic 32 
L of victory Or ees Drauronia.* Several tradition ; 3 
ip to Sparta establish attle link the torch race to the P , noi 
^» snes a messenger's journey as a A 4 O 
el for an 
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the God Pan, o: 


perio 
^ dimitriou, 
reports: 1 SP 1; 83 (1959) 587- 


The Beacon Fire cated 9 





cated to th 
Tra. . en ight: 
JIfice, Herod route.’ In a passage i : 7G Tra “Darkness from Light: 1 54; excavation 
E 'Otus compares the fam ge immortalized (in st s ^ RÀ on.” CQ 36 (1986) 257-60; Herbert. in 1959) 15-22; Daux. CH 82 (1958) et 
m. ny ar to him ; e of the Persian E the torch-race In wickens, “The i ae 
E 1 er ial: , 29, on « = - 1 . i = Late 
Nothing Stops these En J e sel of Hep haistos E | pin similes; Francs, Image and Idea 1" Lil oum in Attica from Prehistoric t CIN 1985) 
D, e t f . rs - d uma: f i" 1 diana 4 
P e: neither Snow, rain, heat M SOVELDE their allotted stage tury Athens, 32; How and Wells. 2:269 man oe Mos em cave of Tan ane 
d igamemnon, Klvt / , nor d arkness" od 8 Herbert in Corinthiacd, ; le of 169-96, on the rama 
Es em sS (tra aN ! :es on the role 9 Zt 
0 Cm : oo iini uses a Persian word $ ns. A. de Selin cite Frazer, who subscribed 10 ots tuba origin of the the Nymphs I" em fünften Jahrhun 
T. E Myth, ed. L. ERR n (ayyapos) to descril fire in religion that encourage? t K w f. Brommer ‘ein n, Etud de Lettres 
: E d Other es says. nds rinthiaca, 29-35 " torch race at the expense of history i Melanie 253- derts " AA 53 (1938) 37 , "a eek votive Reliefs to 
— a Immerwahr, Form and Thought 1 Cult of 6 0969) 224-26. C- Edwards, 7 New York Unt 
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Pan, 88-101 and 1 


33-62. 
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. Parke, Festivals of the Atheniar 


ace at Corinth,” N.Y., 1977), 17 
, $ pa. a 
in Co- 73; Borgeaud, Cult of Pan, 1 versity, 1985). 
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FROM DAIDALOS TO TH 
3 A ESE = > 
tations show specific correlations with the n 7 E. TORY 
cup by the Haimon Group, dated around M. cult: for o “a HIS 
—» 2 M ) PT 
d to the race instituted after Marathon. S ~ shona Pan pl "o aot on y Boreas à Yy p.Bpos of Athens pu: LA its Er IX GPL 
included in Polvgnotos's painting of the battl ast but not [eds ung E at ma Hons, including four vases by the Niobid Ba alons the 
Athena and Demeter, and heroes like Herakl e of Marathon t, the fig » pis ne reptes? «s divine approval of a violation that ends 1n marriage and a 
e 1 . . : 1 1 
provides as important a histoncal source on a and Theseus MEC of dy ^ ol ‚nen? © Ath 5.16 Other Atheman figures depicted an attendance, = 
Becount by Herodotus. is presence at the 3 an en ela onsh t AS scenes; include Oreithyia $ parents, Erechtheus and Praxi- 
The promotion of Pan is matched by the new attenti attle ". half of > legen ary King eponymous hero, and father of hex one 
E. wind, after he destroyed the Persian fl ention Athens paid; i per 959! m si rese figures like Kekrop® and Erechthev" pales co t j 
/ ver ee id to r 7 rsian 
P^ p^ (Aéyerau ôe Aóyos) held that the NC Artemision (Herma Ms, ROOF ed OM ic genealogy: ADS (vom ACC ae E u 
patute i £ rr d : n 
E o assist them, the equivalent of the rebate prayed to th H | E à e un N^. o a rec t innovation perhaps inaugurated in port or i 
b D es. As in the complaint ot Pan, the god B e encounter betw e god t E nev also M (S monides on Boreas and the Artemision episode may have 
reeks bet í O een I LA j 
Gr E in this case by having sent a "e was rememberey t Par “nent rt T lo : heroes into à standard narrative version adopted rd acis 
on under T O as es ests tna aparis 
E E (6.44.2). Herodotus himself x ount Athos m. emo P ests (see T" 15), the iconography of these vases ee hon i e at 
Ñ W = , W ne : 1 
E. et er Athenian prayers and sacrifice ith unusual skep | AS simon er d corated the new $ nctuary of Boreas OF i << The story of the 
E. to Bor ùk Exo &tmetv. 7.189.3). But he then M responsible "n a ine ang a reian shrine? decorated MU pointes E ive into a TR th 
4 on th eas on the Ilissos River in southeast A a the found gisa e ; s also of those tradi tore ape Mie. e : ete 
OL e slo rie t atior : 1 . Boreas wears 
E E at Ártemision. This site aem ens, presumably the E acian ¢ Athenian ambitions during, the Pentakontaeta pe a vint 
inians. In 4 es Boreas, the incident that mad remembered as the E ae some of his appearance on vases, and his CONNEC ay dae pied 
nians. e locat 
EE DO edrus (229.b-d), Sokrates "m E a yaußpös (kin f tl co pi sized d Athenian campaigns in northern ee: cd e 
J ver, a : e inci smar n re in a 
Bina attests ES an altar to Boreas e near the « d Oreithyia was popular as are We temple on Delos, à conspicuous 
F ; i le: 
Bbration of the cult mu y pe of Oreithyia on the Ar nows of anoth remples of the late fifth cene d E to the specific ssociations of the god of 
BEEN of a hymn to à ave been accompanied by eopagos.!3 Th locale £0 Athenian propaganda. In ^ 4 eae theme of rape or abduction plays a 
Al oreas comm L t storms and Da 7 » & 
d to Simonid , a choral (?) emoratior rth nd ith recen ns his history 
3 es, the ‘) poem on lOr the n9 NE ian wars. Herodotus ope 
elebrating the E oet whose name was a pattie of significan role iM histor ea je p and contemporary hostilities, and ul 
i» i wars ed wi BE laınin egen - . 
her Attic poetry and (PMG, frag. 534)."* The ith epigrams a with a series of abductions expe ges 1.52 This mode © explanation coincides 
(frz prose of th story of Boreas bec he origins of the Persian wars (1.127. | rtals 
rag. 28] Rad e period : Ieas De imately the O 6! : ft nvolving gods and mortals: 
1 Phe , Raat), and Sophok ‚ Including t . : of abduction IN classical art, © eni 
‚nerekydes (FGrH 3, F 1 phokles (Radt, 768.596) -ageciesiill vith an ine n í gods in human history revived interest in their erotic 
Dv, , 45) i , and m ^ i j tion O go sin 
y, | t 0 culous interven 
* he story of the rape of Oreith ythographg di Ten RN 
ein the early classi reithyia also , z Greek Art Archaic into Classical, 76, P 
eafter.!5 W y classical period, o appears in Attic vase pe e5. Kaempf-Dimitriado™ doo LINE Lt Race d, “Boreas at athens,” C) 9 (1966) 241 
er.” What mak ; , On about thi ase paini . Si Greek Art: archaic into Clas- w. Agar?" jes d'Apollon 
rtals, of es this them ırty-five extant v D 137, nos. 50-98 Simo Maler (Bonn wg. Courby, EADélos 12: emp 
als, Of the kind po ku Gre than just ases, onl sical, 76, pl. 73% Pe Folimann, Der Pan Maler en 337-41, fig. 276 Schanz. „Greek Sculp- 
E pular in archaic times, i a story of the love E 968), 62. Cf. the same pose Feld by Boreas on a lek (rer Groups 12s PM Weste 
ner-Museum, Würzbu es, is the connection to = ythos at Yale (1913-148): Polit G Bulletin ‘ura ps,” 102-4 Fe athenet st Delos" (Ph.D. 
I5 oun) on ton (Spring 1987) 13-14, fig. © On rape: abduction. and figuren des Tempe” 1, no. 66; . Hermaty» 
ro F We conography» $ee © Sourvinou-in- diss- Heidelberg, 1969) 7 ique , 6 bue 1, Cata 
NC ic Pursuits Images and EADelos 34: La sculpture archaiqu ns, 1 ), 26- 
n. 24 on logue des sculptures © uS im E C € for 
37 on its political sym 
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this myth BEL. ] (1981) 215-32: E in Greek Vase Painti 
ho und Classical, 75_76 : ML in Greek Art: Ar Boreas). 7.39, 78-82 empf Dimi 
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on; he may | N 
foed thereafter as Poseidon 2w77p, OF 


empf-Dimitriadou, Die Liebe der Götter in der 
unst des 5. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. (Bern, 1979); 
Configurations of Rape in Greek Myth,” 
15. Tomaselli and R. Porter (Oxford, 
1, esp. 129-36. Sourvinou-Inwood, JHS 
1255; “Menace and Pursuit: Differentia- 
Eaton of Meaning," in Images et société 
me, ed. C. Bérard, C. Brun, and A. Po- 
& 1987), 41-58; E. Keuls, "Patriotic 
| Counter-Cultural Protest as Evi- 
aintings,” in Ancient Greek and Re- 
tes “a sudden outburst of vio- 
npus” around 480 s.c. 

zuXJeia after the Persian Wars at 
47.1-2), Corinth (Xenophon, 
Athens (Pausanias, 1.14.5); 
"Eukleia," LIMC IV.1, 48-51; 
sch, 128-29; Shapiro, Boreas 9 
mple now known as the 
on” has been attributed to 

| AJA 81 (1977) 139 n. 14. 
itt, . Í Bulletin (Spring 
P est, GRBS 1] (1970) 
Et Freiheit, 41-43, 245. 
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FROM DAIDALOS TO THESEUS 


In other words, traditional. patte in myth and ; E 
the specific identity of a o figure—were transfor 

as well as d its intellectual interpretation. 
| d who experiences a significant transformation ir 

The third go an Olympian one, Poseidon. His ne 
and epithets, the way traditional gods like Ze, 
va preciated in epithets like Eleutherios, Promachos , 
A p ; E credited with the storm that weakened the Pe 
— Aii resented in the bronze statue found there (Fig E. A; 
p “Savior, an eponym formul E 1 
B ting Greek victory? Closely linked to this new manifestation of F 
is Zeus Eleutherios, who “liberated” Greece o the Persians and v 
3 with an altar and cult at Plataia and a stoa M the Agora of At en 
lltested before the Persian wars and is associated only with 
mies the focus of Athenian propaganda in the Delian League. | 
» debut as a sea god, in particular, coincides with the debut 
Ber at the battle of Salamis. On the Akropolis there are no dedi 
| before the early classical period; even then, his cult may have bee 
San adjunct to other Attic heroes like Erechtheus and Theseus. / 





























from Artemision (Poseidon or Z u 
way, Severe Style, 62-63 n. 5. 
“ Plataia: Plutarch, Aristides 19; Par 
Strabo, 9.2.31. Athens: Agora Iil, 
and stoa: Camp, Athenian Agora, 1 
Entdeckung der Freiheit, 125-39, © 
Eleutherios. V. Rosivach, “The Cul 
therios at Athens," PdP 135 (19 37) 2 
ure cup with scenes of warriors ar 
vated under the Stoa of Zeus in Ath 
H. Thompson, "Athens Faces Adver: 
(1981] 345, dates it to the Perserschuti | 
new" in 480) has been connected wi 
of the cult: D. Williams, in Festschrift Sc 
Francis and Vickers, BSA 83 (1988) 15 
nology of cup and stoa. 4 
® As argued by Raaflaub, Entdecku 
140-47. | 
* J. Binder, “The West Pediment of 
Poseidon," in Studies Presented 10 5 erlin 
L. H. Jeffery, "Poseidon on the Acropol 
International Congress of Classical Archaeol 
1983, ed. A. Delivorrias and others (A 
3:124-26. The earliest dedication on th 
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was a penrrhanterion for Poseidon Erechtheus 
(Raubitschek, Dedications from the Athenian Akropolis, 
no. 384; IG P 580) appropriate to his striking the sea 
of Erechtheis from the rock with his trident (Apollo- 
doros, 3.14.1). 

“ F. Brommer, Die Skulpturen der Parthenon-Giebel 
(Mainz, 1963), 158-70; W. Fuchs, “Zur Rekonstruk- 
tion des Poseidon im Parthenon-Westgiebel," Boreas 
5 (1983) 79-80. The central figures of the pediment 
are lost, but survive in vase painting, e.g., on a red- 
figure krater from Pella from around 400 B.C: Greece 
and the Sea, ed. A. Delivorrias (Amsterdam, 1987), 
202-6, no. 104. 

? Callimachus, [ambi frag. 194, 66-68; Kron, Phy- 
lenheroen 90 n. 375, 96-99; P. Vidal-Naquet, "Athens 
and Atlantis: Structure and Meaning of a Platonic 
Myth," in Myth, Religion and Society, ed. R. L. Gordon 
(Cambridge, 1981), 206, calls this dispute “one of the 
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| A invented at this time, about a contest between Athena and Poseidon 
p. have ES supreme deity of Athens. No trace of this legend predates the Persian 
| . in the west pediment of the Parthenon, one of the most prom- 
2 Herodotus reports paprupia of the contest in the temple of 
and a statue group was still on display on the Akropolis in the second 
1.24.3). The myth promotes Athens as a city so attractive that 
entu) sponsor it, an expansion of mere gratitude for divine assistance in 
d minor deities like Boreas and Pan. Although some sources cast 
r Olympians as judges of the contest, one version that must be Attic has 
7 „frst king” of Athens, serve as judge.* Revered as a founder of agricul- 
"= nd cultural institutions and as an eponymous hero of Athens, Kekrops is one of 
Aes like Daidalos, newly accredited after the Persian wars, and is promoted 
EH t "autochthony "7? Poseidon's new epithets ("Pelagios") and new cults at 
on also commemorate Athenian naval action against the Persians.* After Sala- 
dá di of the captured Phoenician triremes was dedicated at Sounion, a sanctuary 
probably more important to Apollo and Athena in the archaic period.” If Poseidon was 
classical newcomer to Sounion, the new temple begun in the early fifth century and 
completed in the decades after the Parthenon would have been a logical addition to the 
sanctuary. Its sculptural decoration, a frieze inside the colonnade before the pronaos, 
was devoted to three themes expressive of recent myth-historical subjects: the battle of 
the gods against giants, the centauromachy, and the youthful deeds of Theseus.* The 
appearance of Theseus, in particular, bespeaks one of Poseidon's contributions to Attic 
fame, for it is through his son, Theseus, that he becomes a more intimate member of 





mythical foundations of Athenian history." 

3 Kron, Phylenheroen, 84-85. On autochthony, see 
subsequent discussion in the text. Cf. the new Attic 
agricultural hero “Bouzyges.” once Epimenides the 
Cretan: Shapiro, Kernos 3 (1990) 341. 

* Schachermeyr, Poseidon 37 n. 75. Immerwahr, 
Form and Thought in Herodotus, 253 n. 47, on fighting 
at Phaleron. 

3 Herodotus, 8.121; Pausanias, 1.1.1 (Athena): 
Apollo: Ridgway, Archaic Style, 52-53; Morris, Black 
and White Style, 99-100. 

2 A. Delivorrias, "Poseidon-Tempel auf Kap Su- 
nion: Neue Fragmente der Friesdekoration,” AtrMiti 
84 (1969) 127-42, on the frieze; for a new reconstruc- 

tion, see F. Felten and K. Hoffelner, "Die Relieffriese 
des Poseidon-Tempels in Sunion,” AthMitt 102 (1987) 
169-84. 
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3 re the Persian wars. Even then, only thre 
ew "TYRID: tatues by Pheidias at Delphi, the . 
sented em = LE cite in " Athenian ND a 
thenon, er en constitution, which met its first ered | 
rmm : i heroes were first vindicated by Athenian z E i 
sians, = P the Persian wars made heroes (see Chapter 11). 
BE eos however, no particulatizeg Iconograpliy develop fa 
E" individuals, such that their identification on the Parthenor 
E... Instead, individual heroes attend representations of Attic m 
al to the ideology of Athens. | 4 
ÉErechtheus, legendary king and hero since Homer M 2.546-51), by 
he Akropolis and close associations pas Athena and Poseidon.45 He i | 
name and personality with Erichthonios, the equae earthborn offspr 
id Hephaistos, and is sometimes identified as his father or son. His + 
Send in art is the story of his birth, a frequent theme on early classica 
Band perhaps the subject of larger paintings, according to a refere Ice ii 
intuall« the scene was represented on the base bearing the cult imag 
Hephaistos by Alkamenes, in the craftsman-god's new temple.*7 Thi 
ithonios is also popular in vase painting, in scenes where the godde 
as nurse and sponsor, if not as mother. The earliest version is on: 
y the Panaitios Painter, dedicated appropriately enough on the} 
sh associated with Perserschutt debris, revision of stratigraphy and chre 
us cup to be later and not earlier than 480 s.c. If so, and its subjec 
t for its date, there may be even less evidence for interest in thi 
n invasion.“ Like other Attic heroes who become kings, nota 


sym 





oen, 13-31, 202-14 (Parthenon), Cult of Athena and Erechtheus or 
| 228-36 (Agora), 215-23 (Delphi); Kernos 2 (1989) 175-85 (see n. 26 
oen am Parthenonfries," in Parthenon- Erechtheus” on the Akropolis). F 
DH. Gauer, GGA 230 (1978) 179-80; “ Here by Hermonax on a celebrate 
ys .. . Margaret Thompson, 71-85. nich (2413); Kron, Phylenheroen, 37-39 
| Gate to the fourth century, but a pls. 1-5. Cf. J. Neils, "A Greek Nativ 
E late fifth-century testimonia. dias Painter," BClevMus 70 (1983) 27t 
E “The Composition of the “A Calyx-Krater in Virginia by the ! 
> eroes on the East Frieze of with the Birth of Erichthonios,” AK 30 
P 3 ) 121-27; cf. E. Harrison Euripides indicates that the myth wa 
| a Kron, "Die Phy- paintings (bonep Ev ypavem vopilerat 
P. E: both in Parthenon- " The financial documents for the 
N E pf crei (IG P 370, 371) indicate that the statt 
E. Men A E ; a cuted between 421/0 and 416/5 B.C.: K i 
tment: a ost fig- roen, 63-64, E 14; Harrison, AJA 8 1 (15 

l » FAylenheroen, Brommer, Hephaistos, 45-46. 
“ Akropolis 433: Kron, Phylenheroen, 72 


4 apahatzis, "The 8, On chronology, see Chapter 11, nn. 
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represented with a lower ee, W the form of a snake, an indication 
h, either as a chthonic deity or as an "earthborn" one. 
e birth of Erechtheus/Erichthonios, their chthonic (serpentine) 
e of Athena/Athens reflects an Athenian obsession with the con- 
As recently analyzed, at least three different principles contrib- 
in of figures like Erechtheus/Erichthonios, born from the earth with 
d to this tance from anthropomorphous parents, was extended to the Athenians 
is he appellation "Erechtheids" in the fifth century. This chthonic 
synthesized with the historical fiction that the Athenian people were "au- 
„<~ or had lived in Attika since time immemorial: @kovv oi avroi atei (Thu- 


-thono i : . 
toch! . 1.2.6 and 2.36.1). Only a population that had in fact been invaded and evacu- 


-ydide: 


before > | 
dides uses this phrase, 1t 


abandoned its territory during the Persian invasion, as the Athenians did 
4lamis, could have claimed this fiction with such ferocity. By the time Thucy- 
had entered the formulaic language of Attic rhetoric, probably 


through the propaganda of funerary orations.*? But even in the retrospective speech 
that Herodotus casts in the mouth of Athenian envoys to Syrakuse, the Athenians are 
“the oldest race, and the only ones of the Hellenes who have not e/migrated" (apyxato- 
-arov uèv EOvos MAPEXÖMEVOL, KovvoL 6E EGVTES ov ueraváozat 'EAAnvwrv: 7:161.3). 
This claim is allied to a racial one: as exaggerated in parody, the Athenians have never 
been invaded, hence their blood has never been contaminated by barbarians (in a pas- 
sage quoted in Chapter 13, from Plato, Menexenus 245d).” This resistance to outside 
invasion argues from nature what happened in history: because the Athenians de- 
fended their territory, and "saved" Greece from the Persians, it become logical to imag- 
ine an infinite past when this was true. The object of these claims was the present and 
the future, not the past: the state that had defended itself in the past deserved to lead a 
defensive alliance among other states, once vindicated by a historical myth.*! The claim 
to autochthony also assisted two other ambitions of classical Athens. Possession of ter- 





gen 


compare the chronology of the cups found under the 
5toa of Zeus: this chapter, n. 24. Other Persian con- 
texts for this artist include his early career at Mara- 
thon (Proto-Panaitian cup from the Athenian tumu- 
lus) and a cup with Persians now reattributed to the 
Antiphon Painter (Agora P 43: J. Mertens, Attic White 
Ground. Its Development on Shapes Other Than Lekythoi 
(New York, 1977], 182, no. 70, pl. XXXIV, 1); also see 
n. 24; Williams, in Festschrift Schauenburg, 78; Francis 
and Vickers, BSA (1988) 143-63, on the chronology of 
Attic deposits. 

" As parodied in Plato's Menexenus 237c. N. Lo- 
raux, "L'autochthonie: Une topique athénienne, le 
mythe dans l'espace civique," AESC 34 (1979) 3-26; 
Invention of Athens, 148-50: "In short, autochthony is 
not so much a weapon as the Athenian myth par ex- 





cellence" (p. 150). A. Saxonhouse, “Myths and the 
Origins of Cities: Reflections on the Autochthony 
Theme in Euripides' Ion," in Greek Tragedy and Politi- 
cal Theory, 252-73; Rosivach, CQ 27 (1987) 284-94; 
Tyrrell, Amazons, 114—28. 

5 Saxonhouse, in Greek Tragedy and Political Theory, 
256, 265, on the connection between autochthony 
and aristocracy; Loraux, Invention of Athens, 146, 149 
for the coincidence of etyevia and autochthony in, 
e.g., Anstotle and Demosthenes. 

*! As argued by Loraux, Invention of Athens, 148-50; 
Rosivach, CQ 27 (1987) 305, on the rise of this con- 
cept as an ideological tool between 475 and 450 s.c; 
Tyrrell, Amazons, 114-15, on the Athenian link be- 
tween autochthony and imperialism justified by na- 
ture. 
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Athens, including on 
»rpetual “native ' residence." 
d emphasis on ihis concept in rhetoric was accompa ni 
B. that suggested the ' 'earthborn" nature of Athenians, | 
+ of their permanent residence in Attika. Not only the i nea | 
E. " earth, without "parents" except for the unconsumn 
E. E: Hephaistos and his foster-gestation by Earth; Ge > (Fig ig 
of Pandora, a DEUS created by "all the gods" in Hesiod's version 
d Days 60-82, especially 80-82), is recast as 


ory 570-74; Works à 
f the fifth century The most prominent display of this my 


Bo Athena Parthenos (Pausanias, 1.24.7; Pliny, Naturalis Histo 3 
«ite the creation of the cult image itself.” Fragments of a scul] oture 
henian Agora have been restored as another representation of o 
haps from a lost monument from the Akropolis.“ Represeall 
fc vase painting (Figure 50) focus on her birth, and may refle 
Bhokles’ satyr play Pandora or the Sphyrokopot.*° er 
hat is distinctive about these representations is their divergen 
isiod. Pandora is shown rising from the earth like Erichthon 
ere a native Athenian, or a hero like Theseus who "rises from 
Pausanias, 1.13.5). She is even labeled in some scenes by 
meter, "Anesidora," or "She who sends up gifts," to emphi 
h.” Even the birth of Athena comes to play the sa er ‚le 
Tal achievement, a triumph of the brain unassistec by 
On, without benefit of a mother, as Athena herself. reme 
640). This final play of the trilogy has been called “a 
n women," in which the artificial naturalization x 8 
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Greek Tragedy and Political Theory, rhs “A@jvas Napeéve v Kai 
d 268 (citizenship); G. Walsh, pos," in Twelfth International 
heh and Race in Euripides’ chaeology, September 1983, ed 
3) 301-15. R. Parker, "Myths of ers (Athens, 1988), 3:5 3—64 
rpre gations of Greek Mythology, ? Radt, frags. ! 482. 85; 
— o. nthony as an expression E. Simon, “Pandora,” E A 
Eye of Greece, 145-47, — 
kei c Fehr, Hephaistos 2 * E. Simon, "Anesidora; 
vo ios 67-72. Bérard, Anodoi (Rome, 1974 4) 
sial " High-relief Frieze enfants d’Athena, 30-31, 12 
| D. E : e und klassische Brygos cup (Figure 47b) | 
omas, “Tò Bá6po who rise from the eartl 
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's denial of motherhood are allied claims in the city's displace- 
4 comparable exclusion of women, the same city reduces the role 
and rites in favor of public funerals at state expense and substitutes 
ws for “naturalization,” displacing nature with the city as regulator 


Hephaistos as “parent” to earthborn offspring like Erichthonios and Pan- 

the leadership of Athens in the world of art, a theme promoted in the 

na and Hephaistos as craftsmen and in the city’s claim to Daidalos as 
n. On the level of myth and image, Athens portrayed itself as patron of the 
tors claimed that the city was the zratógvats Or ovo toy of Greece (Thu- 
{]; Figures 58-61, and Chapter 13). The political dimensions of these artificial 
! earthborn epiphanies ultimately emphasize the unusual origins of Athe- 
eadership in politics and culture. The city’s claim to priority (“pxn) in origins of 


cultural ‘nstitutions served its claim to political apyn: hegemony of the Delian League 


and the Aegean. 


In addition to representing Athenian cultural claims to autochthony, the eponymous 
heroes also contributed to the mythology of Attic kingship in the fifth century. Begin- 
ning with Kodros, a line of Attic kings in classical sources arranges Kekrops, Erech- 
theus, Pandion, Aigeus, and other eponymous heroes—some, like Pandion of Megara, 
shared with other cities.” Judging from Herodotus's version of this descent (8.44), the 
revised list was not established until the late fifth century under political motives.9 The 
use of a foreign word, rópavvos, for an absolute monarch supports the idea that king- 
ship was not native either, as the model of foreign rulers admired by the Greeks in the 
archaic period contributed to the image of kingship.*' Like other responses to the Per- 
sian wars that become ironic, the adoption of kingship derived from an admired On- 

ental tradition was intended to embellish a native victory over those very institutions. 
The fabrication of a genealogy of hereditary kings in the fifth century agrees with the 


" Tyrrell, Amazons, 116-24, "Autochthony and 
Birth in the Oresteia." Cf. birthright and autoch- 
thony in Euripides' lon: Walsh, Hermes 106 (1978) 
301-15; F. Zeitlin, "Athenian Mythmaking in the Jon 
of Euripides," APA Abstracts, 1987, 15; B. Goff, “Eu- 
ripides' lon 1132-65: The Tent," PCPhS 214 (1988) 42- 
54, on authochthony and birthrights in Athenian 
rites such as the Arrephoria and the Ephebia. 

* Saxonhouse, in Greek Tragedy and Political Theory, 
259, 269-73; Loraux, Les enfants d’Athena, and Inven- 
lion of Athens, esp. 4549; Keuls, “Patriotic Propa- 
ganda.” 

? F. Jacoby, “Die attischen Konigliste," Klio 2 
(1902) 406-39; Drews, Basileus, 86-94. See chart in 
Brommer, Theseus, 142. Pandion: Kron Phylenheroen 





T, 


104-9. 

“© As argued by F. Brommer, “Attische Könige,” in 
Charites, 153-64; Kron, Phylenheroen, 100. Cf. Drews, 
Basileus on the absence of hereditary monarchy in 
early Greece before a late and restricted Bawıkevs; 
Schachermeyr, Riickerinnerung, 283, on the manipu- 
lation of genealogy to make Minos and Theseus con- 
temporaries. 

" E.g., in tragedy, history, and art, as argued in 
Chapter 11: see the Oriental image of Arkesilaos on 
the Lakonian cup (Figure 36) and the influence of 
Persian images of kingship on Attic iconography: 
Root, AJA 89 (1985) 103-20; Miller, AK 31 (1988) 79- 
89, and “Priam, King of Troy," forthcoming; and see 
Chapter 10. 
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motif in Herodotean military accounts,” and played a critical role 
je most © ot the Persian wars.” One hundred and fifty years after the defeat 
ma D e ire of “Arám still stood between Hellas and Asia as a symbol of the 
; pare MN ulian vases (Figure 62). Like Diabole (“Slander”), the personification 


mia! ^ ee have appeared in a classical wall-painting, especially if the figure of Dolus 


Apate "inv in a painting of Odysseus at Troy by Polygnotos's brother, Aglao- 


hol n * n . . 5 e eqe 
describe 4ts her Latin sister, conceived in the same historical milieu that reappre- 
er pre j : 
phon my ‚pisodes in the light of the Persian wars.” 
„pod Irola! “pr l i À 
ated Jary battles outside of the Trojan cycle also recall the Greek confrontation with 
Legendary ** 


“arians. In the Gigantomachy popular in the archaic period, the Greek pantheon 
the — A of a larger and older race; its popularity, after Greeks inferior in num- 
pan 4 expe defeated the formidable Persians, may derive from analogy.” The 
he that Mikon was fined thirty minae for representing the Persians as larger than 
d Greeks in his painting of the battle of Marathon may reflect an iconographic scheme 
‘hat imagined the Persians as giants, in the tradition of archaic iconographic conven- 





More significant than the new interpretation of traditional legends are the implica- 
tions of this change for the history of art. This innovation encouraged the interpretation 
of any legend in the light of history and its juxtaposition with contemporary events. 
The effect of history could produce radical inversions, under radical circumstances. For 
example, legendary figures like Theseus could appear in the guise of historical heroes 
like the tyrannicides, in a period when contemporary events seemed more astonishing 
than mythical ones. In the history of art, the use of allegory to express an image of 

nations is taken for granted in the modern world, but was first developed in this pe- 
nod.” The world of early classical Athens, and the circumstances of its unlikely victory 
over a formidable enemy, first caused myth and history to converge, appropriate to a 
culture that barely distinguished them to begin with. This attitude marks classical art as 


distinct from archaic: not stylistic traits or new media alone, but the capacity to see 

 Immerwahr, Form and Thought in Herodotus, 243- ? Lykourgos, in Harpokration s.v. Mixa; debated 
by Sopater, Acaipeots Zyrnyarwr 1.8.120 = 340.26 
in C. Waltz, ed., Rhetores Graeci, vol. 8 (repr. Osna- 


‘a 
7 


Pliny, Naturalis Historia 35.138; Shapiro, Boreas 9 


(1986) 4-7, on Diabole, Dolos, and Apate; cf. 
M. Schmidt, “Asia und Apate," in AIIAPXAI. Nuovi 
ricerche e studi in onore di Paolo Enrico Arias, ed. L. Bes- 
chi and others (Pisa, 1982), 2:505-20. 

7" F. Vian, La guerre des géants (Paris, 1951); Thomas 
Mythos und Geschichte, 19-28, on the Gigantomachy; 
B. Sparkes, “Aspects of Onesimos," in Greek Art: Ar- 
chaic into Classical, 26-27, 28-29, pl. 32, on the Dolo- 


neia. 


brück, 1968), 126-45, and Reinach, La peinture an- 
cienne, nos. 141-42. See Chapter 13, on Persians in 
Greek art. 

7 Hólscher, Griechische Historienbilder, esp. chap. 3; 
Thomas, Mythos und Geschichte; Meyer, Kunst und Ge- 
schichte, 9-122; Shapiro, Boreas 9 (1986) 4-23. Gauer, 
in Kanon, 41, claims the Athenian Amazonomachy 
not only as the earliest Staatsmythos but as the first 
allegory in the history of art. 
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o held responsible for suppressing references unfavorable 
The 97 ‚he hero's treatment of Ariadne, in Hesiod (frag. 147, 298 M-W). 
-usations have been disputed since antiquity and in Homeric philol- 
4 of Peisistratos with Theseus was strong enough to inspire and sus- 


rtant to emphasize the role of Theseus in preclassical Athens in relation to 

| the rise of political mythology in the archaic period. Recent scholarship 

ted the symbolic value of Herakles in ideology of the age of Peisistratos 2 
‚ enjoys enormous popularity in archaic Athenian art, in sculpture as well 
that does not guarantee that the tyrant Peisistratos deliberately culti- 
pular image of himself in the style of the hero. There is no explicit association 
t and the hero in literature, where Theseus (Athenaion Politeia 16.5; 
ch, Theseus 20) and Odysseus (Plutarch, Solon 30) are mentioned instead.® Rather, 
focus on Theseus in cult, myth, and art begins in the late archaic period 


4nd increases after the Persian wars. Because Theseus became "another Herakles” (&A- 
os ovrog Hpakàns: Plutarch, Theseus 29) in popular expressions does not necessarily 
mean that the archaic Herakles was likewise the object of deliberate political propa- 
ganda, that he was "a prior Theseus." The promotion of Theseus may have concen- 
trated on a hero with specifically Attic associations, rather than a figure too Panhellenic 
in popularity like Herakles. As one historian put it, "Theseus was destined for greatness 


at Athens for no other reason than the absence of a rival there."** And just because 
Theseus became a hero of Athenian democracy does not mean that his predecessor was 
a Peisistratid figure or a representative of tyranny. Instead, Herakles was a model for 
the figure of a new hero, both in the creation of his biography and in the Greek imagi- 
nation. Thus Plutarch has the young Theseus dream of Herakles at night and emulate 
his apern (prowess, heroism, valor) by day, an anecdotal complement to the deliberate 
creation of a new hero by Athens (Theseus 6). When Plutarch compares this obsession 
with the one Themistokles had about Miltiades, whom he envied for his victory (The- 


" Plutarch, Theseus 20; J. A. Davison, “Peisistratos 
and Homer,” TAPA 86 (1955) 1-21; W. R. Connor, 
Theseus in Classical Athens,” in Quest for Theseus, 
144. For a revival of the sixth-century canonization of 
Homer, see M. Jensen, The Homeric Question and the 
Oral-formulaic Theory (Copenhagen, 1980). 

" First argued by Boardman in a number of arti- 
cles: “Herakles, Peisistratos, and Sons," RA (1972) 
37-72; “Herakles, Peisistratos, and Eleusis,” JHS 95 
(1975) 1-12; "Exekias,” AJA 82 (1978) 11-25; “Image 
and Politics in Sixth Century Athens,” in Ancient 
Creek and Related Pottery; “Herakles, Theseus and 
Amazons,” in Eye of Greece, 1-28. Cf. R. Cook, “Pots 
and Pisistratan Propaganda,” JHS 107 (1987) 167-71, 


— n. 


with Boardman's response, “Herakles, Peisistratos 
and the Unconvinced," JHS 109 (1989) 158-59; Sha- 
piro, Art and Cult under the Tyrants, 157-63. 

© W. Agard, ‘“Theseus—A National Hero," C] 24 
(1928) 85; H. Herter, RhM 85 (1939) 284—85, even ar- 
gues for a Peisistratid Theseis on the basis of, e.g., the 
François vase; Brommer, “Attische Könige,” in Cha- 
rites, 153-64; Connor, in Quest for Theseus, 144-50; 
Taylor, Tyrani Slayers, 77-79; Shapiro, Art and Cult 
under the Tyrants. 

“ Tyrrell, Amazons, 3. Cf. Thomas, Mythos und Ge- 
Schichte, 80, who argues that Theseus was promoted 
precisely because Herakles was too Panhellenic. 
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- 41. the biographer juxtaposes a legend with the ve ; 

mistokles 3) figure of Theseus in art eventually assumes t 
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ts that he was already too import 
e tribe." Instead, during this phase 
Theseus was first cast as the practitior 
he legendary past that was invented asaq 
representative units. As the legendary agen 
d the reputation of "the king who abdicated for hisp 
dides (2.15) and Plutarch (Theseus 24), he transformed th 
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replacing them with Ev BovAevrmpıov and Ev Tpvrav 
\ is suggested as early as Herodotus, who does not discu: 
bu: alludes to it in his description of how the Jonians resist 
bund "one bouleuterion” with the other states to remain in 
Chapter 11). The phrase £v BovAevrnpıov became a cl: 
eMocracy as a superior system of government, as in the 
lan assembly in 432 p.c. (1.141.6).% i 


and archaeologists have applied the testimonia on syno 
Attic history as plausible occasions 
ure and history.™ Like 
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| .d for the express purpose of attributing a a. and radical reorgani- 
| je reform“ de r mythical precedent. In pattern—the invention of a legendary 
A n nt recent political or historical events—originates with and for the 
.anstitutional democracy. It becomes an organic component of Athe- 
$ d inaugurates a specific species of myth rooted in history.” 
: in the new deme-units of Attika has been claimed in late ar- 


„lem . 


‚ aphenia 
‚of Athe 


1% h akir 
- i dh 

yt M 

qian M dn interest 


contempo rations of Theseus fighting the Marathonian bull, a symbol of the special 
rpserlias X ° 

chai TEP | demes of Marathon. This was the first of the deeds of Theseus per- 

retrapolis OF 3 ourney to Attika from Troizen and the most frequently portrayed in 


formed ane e to his contest with the Minotaur. It is attested copiously in literature, 
„il Greex * NH than in Sophokles' Aigeus.” Eventually, the people of Marathon 
aim stable of the bull on the Akropolis, seen by Pausanias in the second century 
ax T 0). His autopsy suggests the dedication was not set up before 480/79 B.C., since 
E ly to have survived the Persian destruction of the Akropolis monuments. 
However, a number of scholars prefer to identify it as a post-Persian replacement of the 
original dedication, in the spirit of the Athenian replacement of the tyrannicides, to 
celebrate the new significance of Marathon.” Fragments of a marble torso and muzzle 
have been identified as the remains of such a replacement, while the original dedication 
is restored as a bronze bull. An appropriate display for this replacement would be the 
same wall where the fetters of the miraculous victory of 506 B.c. were on view, on the 
wall burned by the Persians (Herodotus, 5.77).? However, it seems unnecessary to as- 
sume the marble fragments belong to a replacement of an original bronze bull. Related 
evidence of monuments celebrating the Persian wars suggests the myth did not seize 
the imagination until after the battle of Marathon, and only became an Attic topos in 
classical literature (as in Sophokles' Aigeus). The myth first appeared in art in late archaic 
vase painting as one of the deeds celebrated on the "cycle" cups, joining other more 
familiar deeds of Theseus—the Minotaur—as a new and Athenian event.? The occasion 
for such a marble monument on the Akropolis is more likely to have been the victory at 
Marathon, not the Kleisthenic creation of the Tetrapolis. New interest in the myth is 
also suggested by a new version of the story, where Theseus captures the bull and leads 


17 


it was unlike 


” Boardman, in Eye of Greece, 1, and duBois, Cen- (1988) 377-78. Boardman, in Eve of Greece, 2-3. 
faurs and Amazons, 53, on myth in literate cultures “° As argued by U. Hausmann, Hellenistische Relief- 
and its transcendence of elaborate “universal” theo- — becher aus attischen und böotischen Werkstätten (Stutt- 
nes of mythology; N. Horsfall, “Myth and Mythog- gart, 1959), 75; Shapiro, AJA 92 (1988) 377-82. 
raphy,” EchCl 29 (1985) 394, calls this “secondary ” In a recent proposal by Shapiro, AJA 92 (1988) 
my Gauer, in Kanon, 37 (Staatsmythos; Keuls, in 374-75, 382; see Chapter 11. 
Ancient Greek and Related Pottery) on the early classical ?! The earliest “indisputable representation” is on 
E E nationalistic’ myth. | a red-figure cup from Orvieto by Kachrylion, the 
E ommer, Theseus, 27-34; Dp ut hil Deeds of “progenitor of the cycle vases” (Florence 91456); a re- 
a’ 37-53, 73-74; H. A. Shapiro, "The Mara- lated cup by Oltos (Madrid 11267) is “disputed”: 
thonian Bull on the Athenian Akropolis,” AJA 92 Neils, Youthful Deeds of Theseus, 37 
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polis for sacrifice, rather than Killing Ig battle, Tt 
ithe lar in the archaic period but disappears in early cla 
version 1S RPE aiii; f the story agrees with the new emphasis IN ce 
zed yerga : Persian wars, with a sacrifice to Athena: pas 
commemorating i us 24). The monument on the Akropolis ma 
Apollo os E ce Pausanias narrates that version of the my th. C 
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— 7 ‚gination reflecting the significance of the battle of M 
early classica As ‚me scenes lends the figure of legitimate histori 
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Bios with the Cretan bull, in the process whereby Theseus becom "s “ar 
Plutarch. Theseus 291.7 In other words, a concentration of evidence 
lier the battle of Marathon for a dedication by the demesmen of the Te 
! entarv occasion can be imagined for the bronze dedication on th 
senting Theseus lifting the rock at Troizen to discover the tokens 
Weapons of his manhood (Pausanias, 1.27.8; 2.32.7, 34.6). Al th u 
ly and late in Attic art, such a monument belongs to the spirit of Sa 
nians were evacuated to Troizen and the arrival and departure 
en become popular in Attic art.” Likewise, the first marble monur 
seus in Athens survives in the fragments of two statues fror 
g the hero in combat with a creature like a giant, most lat | 
31). Because this statue was found in "Persian debris," a late ar 
Deen assumed, which would place the monument in the v 
re the adventures that included the struggle with Prokroust: 
ing the date of these Theseus monuments on the Akropoli 
onology. According to traditional dating, there is a prolif 
le deeds of Theseus, especially those performed in hi yo 1 
d early fifth century) red-figure vase painting (Figures 55 
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4510 s.c. and present several myths for the first time, as well as 
‚in aroun’ ~ ; 
ups be ans of more than one deed performed by Theseus. The exceptions 
| send Minotaur and with the Marathonian bull, already known in 
he x combat e make their debut on these red-figure cups in compositions that 
Mi act. oen Theseus some 125 times on twenty-three cups.!® Elsewhere in art, 
peat I Be of Theseus first appears on the metopes of the Athenian treasury 
edle” of the . monument is dated by its ancient terminus post quem of 490 a.c. (see 
y pelphi ; a gests a similar date for related vases and sculptures after 490, too, 
chapter 11), à = 500 p.c. This might solve more problems than it would create. A 
rather J^ en ‚rt of the deeds of Theseus plotted in art and literature shows a consis- 
(ire scel in art "anticipate" the earliest references in literature by a regu- 
iem m, fifteen to twenty years.!?! An adjustment in chronology in the vicin- 

pleri 4 decade, as recommended in recent scholarship (see Chapter 11, nn. 57, 

7 cis er 12, nn. 24, 71) would reduce this (ea prevent the invention of lost 
onuments and poems to justify dates that are artificially early. Independent of the 
-orrelation between art and sources, a margin of uncertainty of about ten years is as- 
sumed in the calibration of vase-painting chronology. This makes it extremely difficult, 
¢ not dangerous, to pin the cycle cups to particular events in Athenian history, whether 
it be the reforms of Kleisthenes, the Persian wars, or any event in between them. The 
decades between the assassination of the tyrants (514 B.c.) and the first ostracism (487 
p.c.) are poorly documented in Athenian political history. It is especially difficult to 
ascertain how and when the reforms of Kleisthenes were actually implemented, much 

less advertised or reflected in art.!% 

If political events cannot be ascertained as a source for late archaic art, a second and 
widespread assumption maintains the existence of a major poem, a Theseid, dated to the 
last decade of the sixth century. Although poems about Theseus were apparently abun- 
dant (Plutarch, Theseus 28-29; Aristotle, Poetics 1451a), their composition in the late sixth 
century is entirely a modern theory, largely derived from the (estimated) chronology of 


the vases.'® Once the uncertain chronology of those vases is admitted, there may no 











^ E.g. Figure 55: J. Neils, "The Loves of Theseus: D. J. McCargar, “The Relative Date of Kleisthenes’ 
An Early Cup by Oltos," AJA 84 (1981) 177-79; Youth- Legislation," Historia 25 (1976) 385-95; D. H. Kelly, 
ful Deeds of Theseus, 31-40, 143-48ff.; Brommer, The- "The Athenian Archonship 508/7-487/6," Antichthon 
seus, 67-68, 73-74; Shapiro, AA (1982) 292-97, and 12 (1978) 1-17; G. R. Stanton, “The Tribal Reform of 
Ke 32 (1988) 378. Kleisthenes the Alkmeonid," Chiron 14 (1984) 1-41; 
Brommer, Theseus, fig. 10; pp. 8, 25, 28, 34, 74- E. David, "A Preliminary Stage of Cleisthenes' Re- 
?, On the consistent interval between art and litera- forms," CA 5 (1986) 1-13. 
ture, attributed to circumstances of preservation (p. 55 Other testimonia include: scholia to Pindar, 
28: "Zufall der Erhaltung‘). Olympian 3.50 and 10.83; Diogenes Laertius, 2.59; 

= E. Badian, “Archons and Strategoi,” Antichthon FGrH 3b 309-11, 3b H 343, n. 23; 3b II 344, n. 20: 
> (1971) 1-34. Cf. D. Knight, “Athenian Politics, 510- G. Huxley, Greek Epic Poetry (London, 1969), 116-18. 
480 2.c.: Some Problems,” Historia 13 (1970) 28-30; Kleisthenic date argued by Herter, RhM 88 (1939) 
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longer be comp F7 | circumstances of that context, which first atg 
context. The der E responsible for new interest in other de od 
Theseus, could E . n to the myth of Theseus can be charted ; 
More EN departure from Troizen and arrival in Athens 
E decade after the Athenian evacuation to ' roiz 
Greek vases + | h; the bronze monument with Theseus lifting t 
may have im. this period, as argued previously. The dec 
(Pause i ie recovery of the hero's bones, and founding of the 
League, Kimi ky to imagine the proliferation of poems about TI 
l \eschylus are the first to celebrate the herc 
AR dd smits as the subject of poems about Thesen: 
AQUIS > e „azon invasion of Attika (Theseus 27-28). Li 
man oe 1¢ | Ky on (by Antenor), the fame of Theseus Inay no 
— i E ie pet of Kleisthenes. Not until the vindication o 
Beous with tnt er j vo 
v against the Persians, did democracy need 


g reasons tor assuming the existence of such 
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exam ple, th e 


f logical | 
a more i! E 


les, Bacch vi! 
Stories that 


E mages and stories develop around the figure of Theseus afte: 
Ä nian treasury at Delphi represents several of them, in deliberate 
lemeniary exploits of Herakles, a Nebeneinander that has been iden i 
E. motif." * The earliest monumental versions of Theseus's stru 
frokroustes, Kerkyon, the bull of Marathon, the Minotaur, a nd 
)n the north and south metopes (Figure 39); both heroes fight 
Hopes; a pedimental sculptural group probably depicts anotl 

Is. Not only the depiction of both heroes together was inaugu 
tarance of Herakles and Theseus in an individual narrati Je 
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"Griechische Geschichte im Spiegel der 55). 
i Die Antike 17 (1941) 222. Cf. K. Sche- 
nes,” MH 3 (1946) 65-67: Jacoby, At- 
5. Brommer, Theseus 65-76, 93. 
stschrift Neutsch, 130, doubts a Kleis- 
d attributes the new Scenes on vases 108 Ridgway, Archaic Style, 2% 
> | des politischen Selbstverständnis a date after Marathon: abo V 
Taylor, Tyrant Slayers, 79-83, and Brommer, AA (1979) 498 500; 
E Theseus, 11-12, 144. Greece, 3-15; Brommer, Thesei: 
T 'Piro, AA (1982) 290-97; Neils, Ari and Culture of Early Greece, 31 
pu 31. Cf. Bacchylides, Ode 17. Deeds of Theseus, 47-51. Hoffelr 

| il 285 n. 197; J, Barron, “Al. Atheners Schatzhauses: Ein nei 
t PICS 31 (1984) 209 n, 37; Neils, versuch," AthMitt 108 (1988) 
"us, 12, notes the absence of rangement of metopes. — 


"7 By Gauer, in Festschrift N 
vie, “Theseus the King in Fifth 
29 (1982) 27; Boardman, in E 
Chapter 11, n. 64. i 
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__trayal’oßa "cycle" of exploits by a singie hero in ancient art or 
iest KPO” ; P wp. does not manifest such a cycle in classical art or literature, 
E. apy. Hera" a metopes of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, whose number dictated 
iat for the | E n much later.!? If the "cycle cups" are allowed to agree with this 
| # pecame E as they do in style (as recommended in Chapter 11), the earliest 
^ nument 1 5 " :hese deeds and of the phenomenon of the cycle belong to the same 
presentation a battle of Marathon. This allows the possibility that the concept of a 
cade after ic biography of a hero, developed under the influence of the series of 
«de, of 4 her Me the Greeks eventually defeated the Persians. Certain deeds of 
ampaigns a specific episodes in the Persian wars: his combat with the bull of 
[heseu» " Be. the battle there, his defense against the Amazon invasion in- 
Marathon Er that did not exist before the Persian invasion of Athens, his journey from 
ib Ne i with the Athenian evacuation to that city, and his maritime adven- 
ures (recovery of the ring, defeat of Minos) are appropriate to the triumphs > ius atie 
navy. It is possible that the narrative structure of mythical deeds participated in 
KP narrative patterns with which Greece recounted its PIC and its self-image.” A 
new genre of postepic biography, formed by history, adds itself to those literary and 
artistic traditions inspired by the Persian wars. 
One metope of the treasury at Delphi (now with headless figures) shows Theseus 
with the goddess of Athena, helper of heroes since Homer and commonly seen with 
Herakles in vase painting. Nowhere else in contemporary art does she appear with The- 
seus alone, although she assists him in many other adventures. In literature, she sends 
a favorable wind for his ship, bound for Crete in the story of his confrontation with 
Minos (Bacchylides, Ode 17.5-7); in art, she appears on vases with him in at least seven 
of his adventures (e.g., Figure 56).!!! On the Athenian treasury she represents the bless- 
ing of the city of Athens, duplicated below the building where she appears in the line- 
up of gods and heroes dedicated after Marathon. The complementary pediment at Ere- 
tna where Theseus carries off Antiope (Figure 52) is dominated by the figure of Athena 
on a temple presumably sacred to Apollo but near the place where Theseus brought the 
captured Amazon queen.!!? The "archaistic" traits of hair and drapery are no more 


anachronistic than the folds on Kallimachos’s Nike (Figure 43), once it is recognized that 


de 


[re 





'* Brommer, Theseus, 65, 115. (1979) 503-4, and Theseus, 113, pl. 19; E. Touloupa, 
'" Thus Loraux contrasts the biographies of hero “Tà évaétia yAvmrà Tov vaod tov "AmoAAwvos 
and city: ‘Theseus’ ‘historical’ career is one with the daypınpöpov arm» "Epérpua" (Ph.D. diss., Ioan- 
history of Athens and is gradually enriched by the nina, 1981), maintains a date before 4%. A. Delivor- 
experiences of the city” (Invention of Athens, 119). rias, Attische Giebelskulpturen und Akrotere (Tübingen, 
IF. Brommer, "Theseus— Deutungen, IL,” AA 1974), 180, does not assign Athena to the same pedi- 
(1982) 83, and Theseus, 130 n. 11. Boardman, in Eye of ment as Theseus and Antiope; Neils, Youthful Deeds 


G 
d 4—5. of Theseus, 45. 
` Boardman, in Eye of Greece, 8-9; Brommer, AA 
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n vase painting, including the “cycle” cup in onde 
s for this! ng off Antiope (Figure 55), may be later than 499 O B 
oo " pediment is close enough to those heads oe it 
f Theseus A hi, especially in the details of their snail-shell curis, 
;ury at Delp 


decade, if not the same Attic style."* A recent proposal to lower ¢ 
uld allow the figures of Athena, Theseus, and Annan 
p on of Athenian victory over the East, in th 
ie " expedition." Newly lowered dates for 
: 1. 71), also dominated by the figure of Athens : 
E the Eretria pediment. However the ir inst. 
THEN limits discussions of 1 iconography 
predates the invasion of Dareios, the di ty wa 

he expedition against Persian lonia aA 1 49¢ 

ites in the Attic imagery of Theseus and Ant 
ie re 37, right) and the Athenian treasury (Fie 
se sculptures and red-figure vases of the first 
T interest in struggles against Amazons. What hac 
coc Theseus and the Amazon queen, in the tradition that pa aire 
ər Herakles and Hippolyta, is discarded as unsuitable for tk : 
T d the Persians; instead, Theseus and Antiope become antag 
| treasury, for example, repeats this theme four times: in the akr 
netope with Theseus (Figure 39), in another with Herakles (meto 
he east frieze), and probably in the pediment. On this monumen 


seus is first seen < 


i= 


S and Herakles, collaborate in battle, as if this were an adventi ure 
Is saviors of Greece. Certainly combat with Amazons was a skil! 
breek heroes, including Achilles, Peleus (Pindar, frag. 172), ar 
) arian 13.83-92). The paintings in the Stoa Poikile make this « 
he Athenians defeat the Persians at Marathon, with the hel 


1d Athena, next to the painting with Theseus and the Athen: 


Amazons (Pausanias, 1.15.15; cf. Arrian, Anabasis 7.13.5). " 


aic Style, 107, 316 n. 5. See Chap- 
€ of Kallimachos and on the ' 'man- 
Painter; n. 100 for cup in London. 
E 17 compares the curis, 
as os ' Of “conservative” un- 
e for the Athenian treasury is 
Bo criragen der archaischen 


for the Eretria pediment; the 480 
sonable. J. Boardman, “Signa ta 
]HS 104 (1984) 161-62, disagre 
where (in Eye of Greece, 9 n. 29) tl 
ment could be later than 490. F 
in Fifth- -Century Athens, 8-16, 

™ Boardman, in Eye of fe e, t 






gna priscae ar- 


9-87, a a date in the 470s 


= 


€ 


Ln 


; or ach 44-45, argues for late archaic Theseis and the Atl 
enor) at Eretria. nia in 499 p.c. as ins irations; | 
d M. Vickers, ' “Si j 





under the Tyrants, 148-49. 
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nta ane and a painting of his dive int 
Theseion painting, , Pausanias ment 
sical art: the shield of 
t Olympia, both ass sociat w 
ite theme in the art f class 
and friezes pue "i mo nument: 


e Am 


| is 
P one of Zeus 4 


in the metopes 
to illustrate the theme as a 
chies rep: nted or 
n hund Ar red of Am 
no lor on T zi oresente« 


ropo oli$ 
first = mon! ment 
ocale of the Amazonoma 


The lo¢ 
„ archaic art, Herakles appears i 
this solo expedition is 


neste but 
another Amazonomachy becomes Sone lar. en o 
ition to Themiskyra on the The mod tor 
M Herakleidai 215717), and some sc cl "m irs ider 3 
e Athenian zZ u ry could be 


east metopes of th 
roes together on this expen hd king 


from Herakles to Theseus," an imp ortant 
However, yet another new legeı id. of Greek 
ns, after and because of the Pe: ‘sian asior 
ont in Aeschylus’s Eumen: ides S, 
propriate witness to a "s. if newly inve 


describes the Areiopagos (685 5-90): 
* ar | p 
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346 membered as the camp of the Amazons is the Areiopag, 
for their assault on the Akropolis in 479 s. C. (H 

hosen bv the ee known to Plutarch (Theseus 27, citi Kleid 
— version shi - : the Eumenides as a landmark in battle; another | ink 3 
T se first attested 1n Aeschylus and the new Story of Ar na; 

i EE es and tombs of Amazons were maintained in Athens (I aus 
: E onuments to Antiope and Hippolyta; cf. Plutarcho Thesen 
4 topography common to Greek cults. The motive assign lec 
rd Theseus for his prior expedition toT MF a 

¥ of vengeance against the Athenians for their role in the burning of Sz 
Motus assigns to the Persians (5.105; 6.94). The revenge the Ama zon: 
pxacted by Athens, and the amphora by Myson juxtaposing The sel 
with Kroisos on his pyre (Figure 37), expresses this connection.!!? T] 
lure of Antiope is an Athenian achievement, in Con to the fa a ure c 
nd his empire against the Persians, the historical equivalent of the Ar 
] reasons, such a juxtaposition is unlikely to have occurred to an Athen: 
> Persian wars, just as the counterpoint of Ionia and Athens ar 
land cities entered historiography as a result of history (Chapt er 1} 
len: to Persians and other Eastern barbarians, the i ot 
te of Hellenism in the creation of "the other" which succeeded € 
15:7 Against an adversary like Theseus, they also had to figh 
3reek cultural institutions, in a formulaic confrontation bet 
limensions will be explored in (Chapter 13). »- 
arly classical version is improved to exclude the rape of 4 nti 
neseus (along with his mistreatment of Ariadne, Helen, . etc 
rthe sake of nobler behavior. Like other interpretations fara 
j first attested in the Atthidographers and is promoted by 
nd fourth centuries. Without the theme of rape aS a ı notif | 


me imperialists, their invasion of Attika more outrag geou: 
At ens all the more inspiring.'2! 


The loc ale re 


mentions EN 


<2 
7, reports mi 
e interest in 


-Anvos toV 


i r 
ê "T 
L 


"* duBois, Centaurs and ^M 


rell, Amazons, chaps. 1 and 6. 9d. 
amphora and treasury with zones d' Hérodote: Inversions et tiers 
to Ionia in the 490s. Shapiro, 


Leon Poliakov: Le racisme. Mythes S 
5» , associates the bull-device 1981) 177-86, and Mirror of He n 
(Figu 37b) with an earlier 


cludes the Scythians in a triangula 

= bull; the adjustment cultural identities. 
it this | Chapter would coor- = Connor, in Quest for Theseus, 1. 
ike these with a Post-Mara- Amazons, 9-22, '"Theseus's Defens 
| er, JdI 105 (1990) 31-65, on Neils, Youthful Deed of Theseus, 146- 
ir ih early classical art, 


Antiope and how it disappears after r 4X 


y by Gauer, in Festschrift 
dman, in Eye of Greece, 12-16, 
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accompanies the creation of a new image of Athens as defender c 

_._ gevelopme™ = „gent of just wars, an image deliberately designed to suppres 
nomous states a 2 thens that contradicted it. If encounters with the bull of Maı 

e imperi e Athens allude to two experiences of the Persian invasion, a mor 
rhon and Amat) us grew out of the victory at Salamis and the rise of the Delia 
ulate E bridges the gap between the older, Marathon-oriented ideolog 
League ;ctory with a conservative state, and the more radical maritime democracy." 
| fhopiné zs already alluded to also separates a victory due to the gods from thos 
mis 4^ x (specifically, Athenians) claim credit for victory, and also distinguishes th 
ur a fashion perspective of Herodotus and Aeschylus from the critical attitud 
er cided Unlike the battle of Marathon, where gods, heroes, and Athenians pe 
ned nobly, only T heseus and his father, Poseidon, emerge as the heroes of Salami: 
The aftermath of naval victory, with the pursuit to Mykale and Sestos and the establis} 
ment of a defensive naval alliance in 478 B.c., usher in a new era of Athenian nave 
power and the need for a new ideology. Before Themistokles' exploitation of the silve 
from Laureion, Athens had had no serious navy and in fact expected to beat a long 
time foe, Aigina, with her new triremes (Plutarch, Themistokles 4). In the developmen 
of a new ideology for this navy, Theseus played many a convenient role by providin; 
different adventures appropriate to Athenian history. 

His adventures en route to Troizen have already been cited as a reflection of the Athe 
nian evacuation to that city. His reception by Aigeus established his claim to the throne 
of Athens, and scenes of Theseus and his Athenian father are most common in the 
decades after the Persian wars.!2 More evocative are those scenes where Theseus is 
greeted by his other father, Poseidon, often with the exchange of a handshake, which 
marks a contractual, legal relationship in Greek iconography (Figure 54).!?* In this case, 
the gesture may establish paternity, a claim challenged by Minos, son of Zeus, in the 
story narrated by Bacchylides in Ode 17 (52-66). Even if all scenes with Theseus and 
Poseidon do not allude to that test of paternity, they emphasize the relationship be- 
‘ween father and son also attested in cult. They shared a festival day in Athens, and 
Ihe games at Isthmia were established by Theseus in honor of his father (Plutarch, The- 

seus 25; 36). The emphasis on a divine father may be another episode in the hero’s 
biography modeled on the iconography of Herakles, whose reception or “introduction” 
in Olympos by Zeus makes him more than an ordinary hero.'> 


U. Heimberg Das Bild des Poseidon in der griechischen 
raux, "Marathon——ou histoire idéologique," REA 75 Vasenmalerei (Freibourg, 1968), 53-58; Brommer, The- 
(1973) 13-42, and Euben, Political Theory 14 (1986) seus, 78, 140-41; Neils, Youthful Deeds of Theseus, 110, 
359-90, 113. Compare scenes of Theseus meeting with his fa- 

ay Kron, “Aigeus,” LIMC 1.1, 359-63; Shapiro, ther at the bottom of the sea: Figure 56, and nn. 139- 


AA (1982) 291-97, on arrival in Athens. 45. 
" Pollitt, YUAG Bulletin (Spring 1987) 10-12; cf. "5 As argued by P. Jacobsthal, Theseus auf dem 


we ; 
For an analysis of these two themes, see N. Lo- 


FF X 
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bringing Theseus from Athens to Troizen, the Atheni. 
As weli a orod made a more literal home for him in Athe 
classica" p 


early € instructed the Athenians to “bring home the boi 

Delphic orade al in Athens, and guard them as sacred relic 

them honora: 5 A \, captured the island of Skyros and there * 

36). Ihe £ zo E bug home in triumph on his ship” ‘with a 

he hero, ch, Kimon 8). According to Plutarch’s account, thi: 5 wa 
y” (Plutar ime of Kimon (£o W Kal aiota T DOS 8 ale TOI 


fet 

^ E in the li 

a mon\ culminated in the establishment of a cult and sanctuar 
ac cere i 


as, 1.17.2; Philokhoros: FGrH 328 F 18a), the ultimate means of le 
j Be seology in Athens. The return of the bones of Theseus compl ete 
ogy by making a place for him inside the city in imitation of a 
whose tombs and cults, often in the Agora, played E. ctiv 
A Ww history (e.g., in Sikyon: Herodotus, 5. 67). In a city as | pro 
© as Athens was, it would be indelicate to suggest that the 
ed." a contradiction of the belief that the the city and its citize 
ere’ (Thucydides, 1.2.6; see previous section on autochthon 
f Theseus provided Athens with a substitute for such a foui 
te of this repatriation of the hero's remains is not necessa 1 di 
Plutarch to the archonship of Phaedo; the return of the relic 
ater in the 470s or even in the early 460s. The occasion is 
ned by many between the return of Theseus’s bones and 
pos, the Athenian state funeral for those fallen in battle 
> (2.35).7* Pausanias identifies the tomb of those | e ller 
c.) as the first such state burial (1.29.4-5), and thi coi 
me of the first inscribed casualty lists (e.g., IG I3 1 
ver, some documents indicate an earlier date ‘onl the 
ate oY remain more elusive—somewhere duril ng the 
5 or early 460s—than the connection with The seu: 
he custom of bringing home the remains of thos | 
«hens rather than the traditional honor of burial ¢ 
politi ‘al invention of imperial Athens. This sata 2p 


UN g À tO 
AW ! 


gt ed family mourning into a public occasion f 
mis $3 — 

"t. +7; Barron, JHS 92 Eion,” JHS 87 (1967) 136-37; Conr 

^ Neus, Youthful Deeds seus, 158-60; A. Podlecki, "Cimon 
k seus Bones,” JHS 91 (1971) 1 k 4- 
of Athens, 28-30; Tyrrell, Amazons, 1t 


Patrios Nomos, cha 1" 7-15; | N N. Rob 
"mn * Capture of (1983) 78-92. - E 
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£ the policies that sacrificed citizens to imperial strategies.'?? With 
| »f Theseus himself for state burial and funeral, this new custom 
"a myth and was legitimized through a heroic precedent. The- 
E the zarptos vowos in myth, by burying the bodies of Athenians 
per (Aeschylus, Eleusinians; cf. Plutarch, Theseus 29).!?? In the tra- 
et like Achilles who return the bodies of the slain to the enemy, 
dition 0! = -anged for the burial of the Argive dead after the epic battle of the The- 
ee rs their leaders were buried at Eleusis (Plutarch, Theseus 29).130 Accord- 
pat: — Mo of the sources on this tradition have Theseus arrange for burial by 
emt Philokhoros, whom he cites, claims this was the first such truce ar- 
pot ior the burial and recovery of bodies, although Plutarch knows of a prior claim 
«this vention by Herakles, and Homeric warfare suggests a precedent (Iliad 7.331- 
5 394-97, 408-11). Other Atthidographers present the same image of Theseus as a 
vilized hero with diplomatic skills as well as courage in battle. According to Kleidemos 
‘Plutarch, Theseus 27), the battle against the invading Amazons also was concluded with 
a truce and, presumably, with the burial of Amazons whose tombs became Athenian 
landmarks. The proliferation of truces in the campaigns of the Pentekontaetia and the 
Peloponnesian War, and the emphasis on the role of the state in burying those fallen in 
battle, must have encouraged stories of heroes negotiating truces and burial. Thus The- 
seus continued to demonstrate his versatility in the creation of Athenian ideology 
throughout the fifth century. 
in the aftermath of the Persian wars, the rise of Athenian imperialism transformed 
[Theseus into a symbol of continuing expansion, rather than a mere symbol of victory. 
The institution of the 7T&rpios vópos and its funeral oration were an opportunity for 
Ihe state to advertise its policies and encourage public support for the war effort, and 
[heseus served to legitimize this institution. The ultimate celebration of Theseus as hero 
of Athenian democracy took place in iconography, where his figure was assimilated to 
the poses of the tyrannicides, Harmodios and Aristogeiton. These poses may have been 
wo earlier, by heroes of the Persian wars like Miltiades and by legendary figures 
erakles and Telamon, on vases painted by the Pioneers. By the middle of the fifth 
century, first in vase painting and thereafter in relief sculpture, Theseus strides in the 
Posture of both heroes. On a cup by the Codrus Painter, the deeds of Theseus are de- 


à la gloire de Thésée et d’Athenes” (p. 169); Bovon, 

Co Études de Lettres 6 (1963) 222; A. Podlecki, The Political 
E X, Invention of Athens; Tyrrell, Amazons, 13-19. Background of Aeschylean Tragedy (Ann Arbor, 1966), 

Hauvette, in Mélanges Henri Weil, 169-73; Clair- chap. 4; Loraux, Invention of Athens, 63-64, 195, 204— 

mont, Patrios Nomos, 2, 13-15, 254 n. 15 (he dates the 6. 

bene of the bones to the year of the oracle, 475 2.cC.). ™ Euripides, Suppliants; Loraux, Invention of Ath- 
= Hauvette, in Melanges Henri Weil 168-78, dates ens, 107-8, 206, 216, 306. 

the Play between 475 and 470 and calls it “un hymne 
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I} M^ Walters, "Rhetoric as Ritual: The Semiotics of 
'* Attic Funeral Oration," Florilegium 2 (1980) 1—27; 
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do (Figure 57, above), around it, and on the exit 
picted in the " - and weapons imitate the statues by Kritios ar 
gi c 





























idi ntures hi: Thereafter, friezes of classical Athenian temple: 

y center © 1. of Poseidon at Sounion present the heran in th 
teion and ' Centaurs and Amazons, not just in individi. 

tional same time, and perhaps through the influem nce e 
his Own Cyr" eseus appears as a young warrior with a beard 
of matui » that disseminated the new images of Theseus m, 
ephebe m1 natnffut SEDE D early classical period that portray 
ge mor E i events.’ At least one marble portrait fro 1ea 
historica! x Un | É : | the image of Theseus. The Kritios kouros ror 
Ens has been linked |‘ 


d and attributed to a context after the Perserschutt) wee ars 
newly res E : is pediment at Olympia, one suggestive of th 
F E t T eseus 5.2.1).? The new historical context (a th 
Ens det as more important features in the history 
flan its pose or stylistic date. The Kritian “boy” concludes the his tc 
je kouros in Athens with its rebirth as a new historical hero, in the 
ited to those who produced the first historical portraits in Greek s 
nicides. The new identity of the Kritios “kouros” is all the more Pa tt 
Mate convergence of the image of Theseus with the statues of the 
Ese two poses link Theseus to the constitutional identity of Ather 
nd promote his image as the hero of Athenian democracy, bo 

I This image was one of the longer lived in his repertoire: in th 
or painted Theseus in the company of Demos and Democr 


od l in the Stoa of Zeus Eleutherios along with murals of the twel 


Mantinea.'* Pausanias reports that, in some manner that c c 


€ painting shows it was he who instituted Athenian vol ti 
Ke 
| : BA: Brommer, Theseus, pl. 13. Chr Quest for Theseus in Classical 
ueseus and the Tyrannicides,” AJA 55 (1984) 254; Youthful Deeds he | 
ba M» Tyrant Slayers, 74 143, esp. J. Hurwit, “The Kritios Boy: C 
44 5 (Pp. 39-42) that Kritios and tion, and Date,” AJA 93 (1989) 7 | 76 

le pose of Euphronios’s Herakles 


™ Pliny, Naturalis Historia 3 9.12 
or T Harmodios (or vice versa? Thompson, Marsyas 9 (1960-1961) 
n ). Neils, Youthful Deeds of The- Euphranor (Leiden, 1980), 60—61 


it Slayers (1986) 23. For a fourth-centur, y repr 
| E^ APP including earlier mokratia crowning Demos, or la 
ficati of Bi etc. anny, see an inscription from tl 


pac e by E. 






the Kritios kouros as The- 


Harrison, " inventory no. 6524 = SEG 12.87. 

and Ritual sre gea Sculptured Demokratig, 164, pl. II; C. Lawton 

cts, E 2 V Greek Cult Relief A 
Zu ;by J. Neils, « ‘Heroes and fret lefS of the Classical andi H 


(Ph.D. diss. . Princeton 1984), 1 36- A 
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| z£ tgov moAırevecdaı). This suggests a pose like those of 


| \önvaiovs a 

| avro Aristogeiton if Pausanias reflects the grammar of Attic iconography 

ea Aris bs 4 E E k . " , E 

| 7c: and « century. But the painting, and its description in terms that associate 
Hal o In ; 1 1363 - 
MU the fil Athenian democracy, maintains the political symbolism of 


: the hero with NU ee 
‚ng image i ; the fifth century and inspires the relationship between rhetoric and 


ri the painting of the battle of Marathon and its reflection in oratory (Chap- 
ari manifest I" ; reputation of Athenian democracy itself, its symbol, Theseus, far out- 


n, Like th ; 
rae nal political circumstances. 


ef 
jved its ne ihe maritime side of Theseus's adventures supported the image of Ath- 
M natural leader of the Delian League. In conjunction with the return of 
"cof Theseus, the Theseion founded in Athens was decorated with paintings of 
the wae f exploits, against Amazons and Centaurs, and his dive into the sea.!® It is 
one to associate the first major poems devoted to Theseus with the publicity gen- 
m d by this new sanctuary and its ceremonies, including lost works like Aeschylus's 
cvusinians (see nn. 65, 128). Theseus is the subject of two poems by Bacchylides, one 
Ode 18.1-60) devoted to his arrival in Athens from Troizen.'* Performed as a dramatic 
dialogue in lyric meters between the king, Aigeus, and a chorus or its leader, the poem 
inaugurates not so much the arrival of the hero from Troizen but the emergence of a 
new figure renowned for &para £pya, “untold deeds” (line 18). The king recounts five 
of the deeds performed on the road from Troizen to Athens (18-30), and describes him 
asa young man (mæta mpo8nBov: 56-57). The poem has been dated to the 470s and 
associated with a festival like the Thargelia, but can be generally assumed to belong to 
the era of Kimon's promotion of the hero. The description of the hero as youthful and 
wearing sword, cloak, and so on, as well as the catalogue of his youthful deeds, suits 
the iconography of the early classical cycle cups.!?? His arrival in Athens, in particular, 


appears on vases as a reception scene with his father and other Athenian relatives pres- 
ent. 758 


ens abroad as 


Ihe other poem by Bacchylides that celebrates Theseus (Ode 17) concentrates on his 
dive to the bottom of the sea, a choral hymn (dithyramb) that ends in praise of Apollo 


7* Pausanias, 1.17.2; Barron, JHS 92 (1972) 20-45; 7 Neils, Youthful Deeds of Theseus, 32-40. Barron, 
duBois, Centaurs and Amazons, 61-62; Davie, GR 29 BICS 27 (1980) 1-8, connects several of these attri- 
(1982) 27-28. J. Koumanides, “@7jawews Inxös,” AE butes to Kimon. 

119%) 194-216, makes the shrine with paintings sep- s Neils, Youthful Deeds of Theseus, 96, 103, 146. Cf. 
tule from the site where the bones were buried. Brommer, Theseus, 125-28; Kron, “Aigeus,” LIMC I.1, 
40 Greek Lyric eee (London, 1967), 359-67, esp. nos. 27-32, "Aigeus bei der Begrüssung 

citing Jebb on the Thargelia); Barron, BICS 27 des Theseus”; C. Sourvinou-Inwood, Theseus as Son 
(I 380) 1-8; R. Merkelbach, “Der Theseus des Bakchy- and Step-Son. BICS suppl 40 (London, 1979), on some 
lides (Gedicht für ein attisches Ephebenfest)," ZPE 12 peculiarities of these reception mE the cup 


(1973) 56-62; Herington, Poetry into Drama, 251 n. 73 
F , 1 , 4^3; by Makron showi i i . 
Burnett, Art O owing Theseus attacking [?] Aithra) 
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: ing the context of some (Cycladic?) ex 
an and Kean, suggesting 

as Delian an 


m y 
LPs 
Y € L 


an episode within the longer subject of Theseus’s vo f 

" i S n " . E » 

the dive HS k taur and rescue of Athenian youths and maidens, ane tri 
ing of the Minotá 


nu 
xos, where he abandons Ariadne. The poem takes pl: l 
to Athens via ioni ‚us, the seven Athenian youths, and Seven maider 
ship that carie? ae ted in the poem is Minos's attempt to visio 
Minos. The first Eves narra | n 

| idens. who is defended by Theseus in a verbal a tac 
of the Athenian Ta incident attributes to Minos the weaknesses of, nbr 
Bo. This P qi : trage), formulaic weaknesses in classical literaty 
nd vßpıs (outrage), ratu 
E n advocate and model of civilized restraint. Thies OF 
4 E testimonia to the unfavorable portrait of Minos attrik 
EE. classical period (Plutarch, Theseus 16). inis passage charac E 
Mait in terms of the typical wickedness of a picis in the Herodotean in 
fhallenges Minos's descent from Zeus by appealing to his own fat ner, 
fhich Minos's response is a prayer to Zeus, answered by a thunder 
Iayer, Minos throws his golden ring into the sea (60-62) and challen; ; 
cover it and win xA£os from his father, Poseidon. Without hesitatio 1, the 
lo the waves, where dolphins carry him to the home of Poseidon a d A 
B. never mentioned again, but Theseus receives a crown and a rob 

>, with which he emerges dry from the sea. l 
jusanias tells a slightly different version of this story, in describing Mil 
= dive in the Theseion (1.17.3). The Athenian maiden seized is kno 
m, not Eriboia; Pausanias also confirms that the story (if not the 
return to the surface with nng, as well as crown. His explanati 
1g. which only told part of the story (ov róv m&vra ,. . Aóyov), n 
lonly Theseus and Minos, or Theseus, Poseidon, and Amr tri e. 
mesent such a tableau with the hero flanked by Po 
ke Nereus and his daughters (Figure 54). The only other sour 
IS (Astronomica 2.5), who narrates the Story of the dive on the Creta: 
Ship. Of the other vases that may illustrate the story, none shoy 


Sed on another Painting.‘ The most magnificent of these vz 
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seidon, Amphitrit 


B auf dem ivteeresgrunde- A. Sev- 
mynde (Liege, 1933) 26-59; Campbell, 


| arro : BICS 27 (1980) 1-8; Burnett, Bac- 
R. Scodel, “The Irony of Fate in Bac- 


me 112 (1994) 136-43; Neils, Youth- 


is on a late work of the Berlin Pair 
41.167.17) dated 470-465: Neils, You 
seus, 73, 82, 89-90, 103, 146; cf. ver 
row Painter in the Fogg Art Museu: 
E U&, 10-11; p Pigs; iskos Painter in Paris. Figure 54 is 
des 17: Paean or E. midt, the Painter of the Yale Oinochoe: 
Ber Hermes 188 letin (Spring 1987) 12-13, figs. 4, 5 
he first ;, - I " " wy) 
| juxtaposition of Theseus and Poseidon re vus 22 a 7 
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inted by Onesimos, depicting deeds of Theseus on the exterior 
| tondo, supported by a triton (?) and receiving a crown or 
B nphitrite (Figure 56).'* The central des of the scenejfasvin the DEG 
it Aigina, is the goddess Athena, not uhr in the story according 
P ia and not commonly seen underwater in Greek art. The political 
p the liter? a presence are difficult to dissociate from the imagery of Athenian sea 
„plications * brated in poetry before the Delian League. The cup is usually cited as 
power Tw of the painting by Mikon and the poem by Bacchylides, although its 
an vgnticipattor tions have persuaded some of a lower date.'* Like other scenes fa- 
pistorical pee that acquire new significance after 480 B.c.—the Ilioupersis, most 
vored 2) | = nis ae ofthe dive by Theseus recommends a reevaluation of the 
we d Pioneers in connection with the imagery of the Persian wars. 

pt conspicuous absence of the ring in the finale of Bacchylides' fox after the £e 
„trical gesture when Minos casts it into the sea and taunts Theseus, whispers of classical 
history. Xerxes performs a barbarian rite at sunrise before he crosses the Hellespont 
Herodotus, 7.54). Pouring a libation from a golden phiale, the Persian king prays to 
ihe sun, then submerges the phiale, a golden krater presumably used to mix the liba- 
ion, and a Persian dagger, an &kıvarns, in the sea. Xerxes’ prayer was for avvrvxim 
(good fortune) to permit him to destroy Europe, a wish not granted, so that his offerings 
were made in vain. The image of Minos formed an anti-Athenian figure with Oriental 
trappings in Athenian mythology, as a foil to Theseus, and the Persian king who offers 
gold to the sea, in vain, parallels the Cretan king who also throws precious metal into 
the sea, trusting in his god in vain. The episode in the Bacchylides poem suggests an- 
other tantalizing link with history, specifically with the Delian League. A ring cast into 
the sea that does not reappear suggests the imagery of oaths, when iron is cast into the 
sea to symbolize the swearing of an agreement that will only be dissolved when the 
metal floats. Such oaths were anticipated in the first episode of Athenian alliance and 
imperialism, after Mykale in 479 s.c. (Herodotus, 9.106.4), and eventually sworn at the 
establishment of the Delian League in 478/7 s.c. (Plutarch, Aristeides 25; Athenaion Poli- 
teia 23.5). Recent research traces them to Near Eastern formulas, another irony of the 
victory over an Oriental enemy.'* [n a process of suppression and substitution familiar 
in Greek poetry and mythology, the ring of Minos may not resurface in the poem pre- 
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"d 77-83, on sources and illustrations. '4 H, Jacobson, “The Oath of the Delian League," 
| “ Louvre G 104, from Caere: Neils, Youthful Deeds Philologus 119 (1975) 256-58, on its Near Eastern ori- 
7 Theseus, 39-62, no. 15, calls this “the finest graphic gins; R. Winton, “The Oaths of the Delian League,” 
ae of Theseus’s youthful adventures" (P. MH 40 (1983) 125. For archaic legends of submerged 

rings that reappear (e.g. the ring of Amasis: Herod- 
Otus 3.41-42), see Chapter 6. 





"S W. Klein, Geschichte der griechischen Kunst (Leip- 
zig, 1904), 308-13. 
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because a recent public ceremony has emphasized the subm, 
er symbol from the cycle of Theseus—the pift of ay 
ith which he eventually crowns Ariadne replaces: 


cisely 
Instead, anoth 
perhaps the one wit 


s ; in art.” ' 
it appears In à | a 
E adventures in Crete involve further triumphs over Ming. 


his power. The Minotaur is slain, the Ather saved from huma 1 s "rif 
adne carried off to Naxos, where she is abandon only to be seducec 

Manv of these episodes were familiar in arca art ang literature, an d 3 
astern roots. As argued previously, the Minotaur misrepresents Levantir 
| en wearing bulls’ masks and, ultimately, Near Eastern iconograph ^, wh 
ads as bulls (Figures 20-22: Chapter 6). The dispatch of youths and ma 
a for sacrifice coincides with a locale settled by Phoenicians where j fani 
3 Heed have been practiced, and is expressed in terms of the same inter, | 
anulaic to the image of Minos (Plutarch, Theseus 15; Chapter 6). In there! 
separate myths were synthesized into the heroic biography of Th : 
The Minotaur is attested in Greek literature as early as the Kypria (F f 
hia 1), and was the earliest and most popular of the deeds of Theseu 
@ frequently represented than other deeds of Theseus combined (ove 
) and belongs, in fact, to the most popular legends in the history ¢ 
Joiotian skyphos (Figure 10) examined earlier shows the slayin 2 of th 
ection with Ariadne and her thread, the seven youths and seven 1 


v 


fous flying creature who may be Daidalos or Ikaros. This suggest 
i developed narrative of the Cretan deeds of Theseus, in archai 
this tradition included Daidalos. In the late archaic—early classi 
ne cycle cups and the Athenian treasury at Delphi, the slaying c 
vents that accompany it (Ariadne, Naxos, and Delos) are incorp 
othe deeds of Theseus, many of which seem to be recons t tut T 


is. The hero now appears younger than he did in ar 
Often in traveler's garb such as boots and pilos or peta 
r of the Minotaur as youthful in the classical pe iod a 


- meets of his other deeds make him : appropriate to the vot 
val power. “A 
= 


Id Daidalo 

EC 1 do not appear in art in connection with Theseus ir 

Cely ne H : ^: 
OM " "age on the Attic stage, according to the tit 
di pter 8). Plutarch (Theseus 16) blames the reputation 
: A (1982) 69-88 ô i | 
ET. » On wreath: 
mm 259.57. th; Blech, College, 1972), reviews Near Eastern 
+ Theseu 35-64; E. R resentations; Neils Youthful Deeds o 
Se. . Y Pi cas | 
he M (Ph.D. diss.. oung, "The 143-45; B. Schmaltz, "Theseus, der 
Minotaur," AA (1989) 71-79 (Roman g 
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HISTOR 
tes, who knew Minos as “harsh, cruel, and unjust” (aypıov 
jans, @5 did Sokra „ Minos 318d; cf. Laws 4.706a-b). At least seven known 
N N Cretans, of which only one is preserved (Eu- 


enians a5 victims of 


iX Cd Ath its of Cretans i ly tragedy ac- 

a represe" < The absence of favorable portraits of Cre 2s in early tragedy ac 
"jiolytos „| evolution of the image of Athens as superior to other cultures, 
i" ies the pecus R- Plato and Plutarch observe, the classical portrait of Minos as 
D ding barbarians- Jis his image of lawmaker and judge in Homer and Hesiod. 
‚and violent Mie Greek art, Minos is bearded and wields scepter or spear, in 


"a > appearances adis A 
a his ^7 ship. The sources for the contradiction lie in the same mythography 





he gt ES a new and positive neu Ag his OPHOnENE Minos Bag to ET 
tities, and those Levantine institutions still associated with Crete—infant 
ge aon 4s "tribute" and the worship of gods as bulls—contributed to an 
get portrait of the Cretan king. After the Persian wars, their resemblance to (or 
wn derivation from) Levantine customs could only help make the image of Minos 
ne negative, to a culture that had confronted Persian armies and Phoenician ships. 
This last item, in particular, probably played a crucial role in the most important new 
tribute of Minos to emerge in the classical period: his thalassocracy. For classical his- 
irians, his navy represented the earliest known in the Greek tradition (Herodotus, 
3.122; Thucydides, 1.4). Because of the modern identification of Minos with the culture 
of the Middle Bronze Age, much research has been devoted to tracing the historical 
reality of this myth in Aegean archaeology.!® Few discussions of this myth and its pos- 
sible archaeological correlations have appreciated the late and artificial nature of this 
myth, which probably developed to emphasize how Minos was defeated by Theseus. 
The thalassocracy of Minos was probably invented by Athens, as a historical precedent 
for a powerful navy defeated by Athens, the way the Athenians of the fifth century 
defeated a superior navy, that of the Persians. Whether the Levantine associations of 
Crete and the “Phoenician” parentage of Minos (Chapter 10) contributed to the pejora- 
live attitude toward Minos, as an appropriate paradigm for a navy primarily Phoeni- 
‘ia, may only be a coincidence that appears convenient to this theory.!°! In the most 


| Haft, The Myth That Crete Became, 166 n. 102. The N Brommer, AA (1982) 86-87. 
ne include plays named Theseus by Sophokles, ' See the essays in Minoan Thalassocracy; J. War- 
ides and an anonymous playwright; Sopho- zeski, “Minoan Cultural Hegemony and the Myth of 
ae Phaidra and Kamikoi, and Euripides’ Cretans. the Minoan Thalassocracy" (M.A. thesis, Yale Uni- 
~ Reckford, “Phaedra and Pasiphae: The Pull Back- versity 1985), 1-4. Also see my Chapter 6. 
ward," TAPA 104 (1974) 307-28; Chr. Eucken, “Das 13! C. Starr, "The Myth of the Minoan Thalassoc- 
“nonyme Theseus-Drama und der Oedipus Coloneus,” racy," Historia 3 (1954-1955) 282-91; “Thucydides on 
“Hs (1979) 136-41. Sea Power,” Mnemosyne 31 (1978) 343-50; The Influ- 
a i Barbari y E dcs 167-72, on ence of Sea Power on Ancient History (Oxford, 1989), 
2 se of the “symbolic Pau, = in the works of esp. 12-13, on the projection of Athenian naval im- 
| "e modified by Hall, Inventing the Barbarian, — perialism into the past, by Thucydides. M. Miller, The 
1, 169-70. Thalassocracies (Albany, 1971), on the historiography 
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e manipulation of poetic tradition, although it does help 
not Herakles, was the tyrant's hero. 
ssical period were the first to depict the abandonment of Ari- 
ble” departure of Theseus, supporting Webster's argument 
not the sixth century, that revised the motives of Theseus. 
| the Pan Painter is the earliest representation of the episode, 
jk tho? in nusual scene. Ariadne is asleep, with Hypnos perched on her head, 
and show? an who is awake and being addressed by Athena.! The image is satu- 
next 10 Theseus, He ndos or "character" attributed to Polygnotos and missing in 
ated wi y we one monumental painting in Athens depicted this scene, a tab- 
geh f Dionysos that showed the sleeping Ariadne and the departing 


lost f 
» , , e l m le O . bd 
jin th wae arrival of Dionysos (Pausanias, 1.20.21; Philostratos, Imagines 1.15). 


"hor of vase paintings include Dionysos, in substance or symbol, or a bridge be- 
s aie departure of Theseus and arrival of Dionysos, and some cast Hermes in the 
eie messenger.'% The abandoned Ariadne continued to PE romantic artists 
a antiquity and post-Renaissance times, unperturbed by the classical reform of The- 
seus.” In terms of the new image of the hero, classical painters and mythographers 
apparently made him respectful of the gods in this adventure, as he was in others. 

A second passenger on Theseus’s return to Athens was the artist, Daidalos. Accord- 
ing to Kleidemos, Daidalos joined the Cretan adventure of Theseus as accomplice who 
actually left Athens for Crete, having already escaped Minos himself (Plutarch, Theseus 
19). The same source names Daidalos as a blood relative of Theseus and grandson of 
Erechtheus, one example of the Athenian genealogy of Daidalos newly fabricated in 
classical Athens (Chapter 8). Pherekydes has Daidalos, not Ariadne, provide the escape 
stratagem of a thread for Theseus.’ Finally, Hyginus has Daidalos return to Athens 
with Theseus, an explicit link between craftsman and city (Fabellae 40). This displace- 
ment is matched in other sources where the death of Ikaros, for example, takes place 
between Athens and Crete, not during the escape from Minos (Menekrates, quoted by 
»ervius on Aeneid 6.14). This gesture of repatriation links the hero associated with Athe- 


haps by the Foundry Painter in his Brygan phase); 
Brommer, Theseus, 89 (Hermes: Servius on Georgics 
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™ Taranto 4545 (ARV? 560, 5): L. Curtius, “Leky- 
hos aus Tarent,” ÓJh 38 (1950) 1-16; E. Simon, “Zur 
«kythos des Panmalers in Tarent,” ÖJh 38 (1954) 77- 1.222). 
™; Richardson, in Studies in Classical Art and Archae- 19 Webster, GR 13 (1966) 22-31, and Richardson, in 
"sy, 190, gives the hero more credit than he de- Studies in Classical Art and Archaeology; M. Meiss, 
res. "To do him justice, Theseus seems to be ex- “Sleep in Venice: Ancient Myths and Renaissance 
postulating with the goddess." Brommer, Theseus, —Proclivities," PAPAS 110 (1966) 348-82; S. Tidworth, 
55-91, 130. Other versions with Athena include Ber- From the Renaissance to Romanticism," in Quest for 
lin 2179 (Syleus Painter) and the work of the Lewis Theseus, 195-230. 

9 Pherekydes, FGrH 1A 3F, 148; Brommer, AA 


Painter (Vienna 1773). 
^ E.g, Tarquinia cup (RC 5291: ARV? 405, 1; per- (1982) 69ff., and Theseus, 36. 
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360 cod was introduced to Athens in two festivals, he CI 
The craftsman = 4 new temple with Athena (Pausanias, 1.14.5). an- 
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He who taught. along with gray-eyed Athena, 

shining gifts for mortal men, they who used to live 
in caves in the mountains, like beasts, «ad 
But now, having learned arts through Hephaistos, famous in crafts, 
easily they dwell all the year round in their own homes. 

























The hymn suggests an Attic festival in a century where the city distir gl 
With building programs, perhaps in celebration of a new temple for Hey 
Daidalos in Sicily, Hephaistos is newly praised for building as well as m 
fifth-century Athens.'” A third new hero of Athenian invention was the T 
theus. Dormant since Hesiod's tales of fire and sacrifice, he reappears in fi 
ithens, home to his only Greek cult with festival and torch race linked tc 
and enjoys newly native credit for cultural inventions like fire.'72 1 
he emphasis on gods as craftsmen and manufacturers in early classical 1 
IS but a specialized aspect of a new interest in artists at work. Representat 
ihops with potters, painters, and smiths at work abound in early classical y 
he nost famous of them being the Foundry Painter's name-vase (Figure 
assist Hephaistos in workshop scenes, including the manufacture of Panc 
ims Of Achilles (Anthologia Graeca 16.15, 15a); some illustrations must 
dato], Alkibiades 121.1.4. H. Jeanmaire, "La 
sance d'Athéna et la royauté magique de Zeus,” 


(1 ; 
T E E the genealogy of Attic — 320c-323a; H. W. Parke, Festivals of th 
E A JA 81 (1977 4 court, Héphaistos, chap. 8; aca, N.Y., 1977), 171-72, on the Pron 
BL Webster | ie Fe Shapter.10, ' Berlin 2294, from Vulci: ARV, 40€ 
onde grec. Hommages 4 Es mns and Society,” AJA 84 (1980) 435-44. Philipp, Tektor 
375), 93, dates the He * ire Préaux (Brussels, 11, lists over fifty classical representa 
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.4 satyr plays 174 Athena appears in grades: workshop scene by the 
, populé r p oe... accompanies the presentation of a marble (?) horse by 
painter Figure 61).!7 The goddess herself takes a hand at finishing a 

at customer "n clay as a model for bronze, on a red-figured oinochoe near 
wa á a horse Ee (Figure 59).'7° Some of these scenes appear on special vases 
P rond rad u^ one of which, by the Tarquinia Painter, is the first to show 
i white grount er Simon attributes this "rejuvenation of gods and heroes 
jjephaisto? Kk er i high classical period” to satyr plays, according to their illustra- 
DB Others have suggested that craftsmen themselves were responsible 

j^ for the proliferation of scenes of manufacture but for the mythological 
I pa shat inserted legendary craftsmen into Attic genealogy.’” The appearance of 
E vorkshop scenes dedicated on, and probably made for, the Athenian Akrop- 
«(as in Figure 60, by the Euergides Painter), home of the goddess in her capacity as 
er or patroness of craftsmen, makes this suggestion attractive. Just as sculptors 
‚pparently contribute to popular traditions about craftsmen known to Sokrates (Hippias 


Vigor 282a.1; see Chapter 9), other artists promoted the image of divine craftsmen or 
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sponsors in their own work. 

[n images like these, in stories of Athenian inventions in architecture or achievements 
in road building, and in the tremendous impact of a monumental building program 
extraordinary in its cost and speed, Athens became the city of art in more ways than 
those monuments alone express. The appropriation of Daidalos as a newly native son, 
perhaps as early as the Kleisthenic constitution, which used his name for a deme (see 
| Chapter 8), is not an isolated event but belongs to the process whereby Athens also 

adopted Hephaistos and made him, together with Athena, a figurehead of the city's 
artistic production. In fact, the promotion of Hephaistos, as a figure already linked to 
the city's patron goddess, Athena, since the earliest poetic tradition, may have pre- 
vented Daidalos from gaining greater prominence in Athens through a major cult. His 
relationship with Theseus, however, guaranteed him a special place in Attic genealogy 
and mythology. How this repatriation reflects a wider evolution in the Athenian atti- 
tude toward the Orient will emerge in the next and final chapter of this book. 

“R. D. Gempeler, “Die Schmiede des Hephäst— pl. 55, fig. 3. 
eine Satyrspielszene des Harrowmalers,” AK 12 77 J. Mertens, Attic White Ground: Its Development 
(363) 16-21, pls. 13-14. Th. Hadzisteliou Price, on Shapes Other than Lekythoi (New York, 1977), 174, 


Pird-Dancers and Satyr-Craftsmen on an Attic no. 61, pl. XXXII.3; Simon, in Eye of Greece, 146, pl. 
vase,” GRBS (1972) 239-45, for the earliest satyrs as 39a. 


ae Simon, in Eye of Greece, 134-36, 14546. 7* Simon, in Eye of Greece, 134-36, 145-147; also see 
~ Munich 2650, from Vulci: Mattusch, AJA 84 my n. 173. 
(1980) 441 n. 40. 17 Jeanmaire, RA 47-48 (1956) 27-39. 


'* Berlin F 2415; Mattusch, AJA 84 (1980) 438-39, 
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d legends emerged in the early decades after the Persian wars, as 

" image? ap wo chapters.’ The intellectual defense of Hellenism developed 
VET sihe n of internal debate and external ambitions. In a premature 
SM . aagined by Herodotus before the battle of Plataia, the Athe- 


„amine u 
s of what keeps them loyal to the Greek cause (Herodotus, 


„tel í Hellen 
inition € tan 
geli" Mind the Spa! 

45 rel i : 
sas trans. Rawlinson) 
7 1d $ Is p “ 
«M i chief of these is the burning and destruction of our temples and the images of 

" cnic 
The first a! T h forces us to make no terms with their destroyer, but rather to pursue him 
wis, Ww ic 2 s. * 
our god ntment to the uttermost. Again, there is our common brotherhood with the 
‚ur rese 
with O° 'EAAmQriKóv): our common blood and common language, the altars and the sac- 
ro LM 


KS | v e 
Gree h we all partake, the common character (766a) which we bear. 


nfices at whic 
The term complementing 70 ‘EXAnviKov appears later in classical literature, where 
€ © o 

becomes pejorative in the works of Euripides.? In a gradual and 


ò Bapßapıröv only rh | | 
omplex sequence of reactions to victory and ambitions for expansion, the Athenians 
, = *. . 

ransformed their moment of triumph into an intellectual and political resource. Beyond 


impressive monuments and innovative legends, their third medium and its message 
was subtler but more profound, its origins secular rather than theological, its purpose 
strategic and political rather than celebratory or thankful. Despite Themistokles' false 
modesty (Herodotus, 8.109), the gods were not exclusively responsible for success in 
battle. The spirit of ioropin discovered qualities innate to Greek (especially Athenian) 
character and culture that made victory not only possible but inevitable. Aspects of this 
attitude emerge in the praise of Athenian röAua in battle and in art (Chapter 11) and in 
the emphasis on Athenian leadership in art and culture promoted in literature and vase 
painting. The articulation of these sentiments, implicit in tragedy and art, was made 
explicit in explanatory prose, both rhetorical and exegetical, and actually inspired new 
forms of discourse to express the implications of Greek victory. 

The most famous portrayal of the Athenian self-image is the funeral oration attributed 
to Perikles in 432/1 p.c. by Thucydides (2.36-46), a passage that also reveals the context 
of that image. More of a military adlocutio (or iðar kaAta: 2.42.1) than a lament for the 
dead, the speech addresses current campaigns, as the speaker and general admits 
(2.42.1): "Indeed, if I have dwelt at some length upon the character of our country [rà 
"tpi THS mökews], it has been to show that our stake in the struggle is not the same as 
theirs who have no such [blessings to lose]." As spelled out in the preceding sentence 
(2.41.5), those who fell in battle are meant to inspire survivors to similar sacrifice. In the 


Bacon, Barbarians in Greek Tragedy, 12-13, 152-53, on 

Euripides; Hall, Inventing the Barbarian, who admits 

igrams (119-21) defining Greek unity. (p. ix) that her title “might . . . almost as well have 
“At Hekabe 1129, Agamemnon reproaches Pol- been Inventing the Hellene,” applies Herodotus's defi- 

ymestor, the king of Thrace blinded by Hekabe, for nition of Hellenism to tragedy. 

his “barbarian” impulse to tear her limb from limb: 


' Also summarized by Picard, in Les Grecs devant la 
menace perse, 115-27, on monuments (116-19) and ep- 
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memorials of good and evil deeds” (uvmpeta ain he. 
Bisa): not monuments but historical ME era of i. + PORE | 
after, these metaphors mark the replacemen o p conca O pyov i a 
ts afterlife in S0fa (2.43.2), as examined previously in the analysis of | 
| E. eulogy also reveals how fone and words like EAevdepia, 76) 
Facia, and other classical virtues derived trom pertorm ag against the Per: 
5 serve military strategy among Greeks. What ings inte ecru concerr 
fom the confrontation with the Orient was an exclusively Greek (if not Ather 
" their invention or perpetuation. The poles of freedom gus slavery were 
fhe struggle against a foreign slave-master, Persia, by an internally free popu 
zoverned by a democracy. The battle of Salamis formalized the struggle betv 
ie " and "slavery" in the rhetoric of Aeschylus's Persians, later in history 
hy.‘ Eventually, Athens itself exercised a form of despotism over other € 
ore palpable than that attributed to the Persians.* The concept of Panhellen 
ise was sponsored by inter-Greek conflict, not the reality of an extern al, r 
temy. It became “a tool of propaganda for the hegemonial or imperial i ule 
served to justify the hegemony and the mastery of one polis over othe 
proposing a common aim, war against the barbarians."5 Other specific ter ns : 
> first time in the context of Athenian victory. Ionyopin (as noted in Chapt 
Once by Herodotus to explain why Athens beat long-time enemies Ir 
- The word does not denote an equal voice in Athenian democracy as m 
notes the absence of tyranny and (therefore, according to the logic of h 
its) the ability to defeat one's enemies. When Herodotus staged a cor 
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"s AG, B: Immerwahr. AJP 81 ( 1960) 261- ing the Barbarian, 59-60, 193—94. 
Bu invention of Athens, on the funeral 


Y XA | oration 5 S. Perlman, "Panhellenism, the Polis 
E t nalism," Historia 25 (1976) 5; cf. Thébert, Í 
n, Political Theory 14 (1986 p j Shap IL: a) 101-10, on Pan-Hellenism and a 
,. ) 72, on "free. perialism; Hall, Inventing the Barbarian, 59- 


aaflaut P. Cartledge, “Herodotus and ‘the Othe 
aflaub, E TAE Be, 7 
„Sub, Entdeckung der Freiheit, 162; Hall, Invent- — tation on Empire,” EchCl 9 (1990) 27-40. 
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this debate as a lesson in the superiority of democ- 
d other intellectual arguments defending the superiority of 
. culture, and politics, it was inevitable that the correspond- 
red a negative image. The first Oriental target of Greek 
d to the historical circumstances that inspired it: that is, the 
Greece and Persia, or between democracy and monarchy.’ 
f the term in official rhetoric and colloquial debate, the term "'de- 
an accomplice to claims for alliance, control, or enmity with other 


ention focused by history on aspects of Greek constitutions devel- 
form of political theory as we know it. Historical events as 
| ones encouraged the exploration of politics and culture for the sake 
then explanatory purposes. The first reaction and explanation involved 
econdary explanation, where Salamis played the role of promoting hu- 
Marathon did the divine, involved mortal responsibility. As Euben put 
intly: “The victory at Salamis made political theory possible and 
“8 The convergence of Greek political theory with historical events—first, the 
then the decades of the Peloponnesian War and its influence on thinkers 
ke Thucydides—adds the genre of political philosophy to the intellectual develop- 
engendered by victory over the Persians.’ That genre was perpetuated in public 


hetoric and private discourse devoted to the maintenance of Athenian superiority, of 
which the funeral oration was the most conspicuous example of a public forum that 


functioned as a political platform.” 


Political science was but one modern intellectual discipline that developed from a 


quest for natural and cultural explanations of human fortune and misfortune, in reac- 
tion to the Persian wars. If theology and democracy determined destiny, so did geog- 
raphy and biology. In initial and final passages of his narrative, Herodotus explores the 
relationship between natural habitat and human character, or vonos and yguats, as a 
means for explaining which ethnic groups succeeded and which failed to defeat the 
Persians.!! For example, in opening the story of the Ionian revolt and its failure, he 
praises the air and climate of Ionia as the best of all known areas (1.142.1), but then 


"Meier, Entstehung des Politischen, esp. 144-244, on 
Ihe Oresteia and early classical political conscious- 
ness; 142, 344, 378-83, 422-23, on the role of the Per- 
sian wars; cf. his ‘Historical Answers to Historical 
Questions: The Origins of History in Ancient 
Greece,” Arethusa 20 (1987) 41-57. 

* Euben, Political Theory 14 (1986) 380. Cf. Jouanna, 
Ktema 6 (1981) 3-15, particularly on the two levels of 
answers, divine and secular, to the puzzle of Persian 





defeat. 

* On the intellectual background to political the- 
ory, see Farrar, Origins of Democratic Thinking; Hall, 
Inventing the Barbarian, 160-200. 

10 Loraux, Invention of Athens, esp. chaps. 4 and 5. 

1 F, Heinimann, Nomos und Physis (Basel, 1945); 
Immerwahr, Form and Thought in Herodotus, esp. 306- 
23, “History and the Order of Nature.” 
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ined first here to describe subservience in e (4.142). The Athe "nia ian 
he weakness of the lonians, thanks to their home far rom 

exception "> P rsh terrain (cf. Aeschylus, Persians 792, 794), Their p per c 
land noted p" E. lesson, and in fact must have inspired it, according ; 
rathon E... dotus. His account of the Persian wars ends with ane 
E- E- E. that Kyros transmits to the Persians, in "o hem 
re rugged country. which will make them “men good in war’ @panne 
ta (9.122). Herodotus concludes with the opinion that soft places bree | 
Mew yap Ex rov uaAaKov Xwpur uaAakobUs avdpas yivecOat), the fin al T 
his book. It suggests that the paramount conclusion to be drawn from his 
| was the relationship between climate and character, if not the s 
2 e's rough territory for producing fighting men. The role of nature E 
re fully defended in the Hippokratic essay On Airs, Waters and Places, in 
mp with Herodotus’, where Europe and Asia are compared in 
l'as well as natural differences.'? These reflections become commo npl ac 
rth century, when the Greeks are said to occupy a 7ózros nature made best í 
: Bo for &pern: Plato, Epinomis 987d). Thus, like other forms of intell 
prise that first emerge in the fifth century, certain principles of Greek : cientif 
al theory were inspired by historical events and the need to M 
tical distinctions also divide Europe and Asia in Hippocratic " s lor 
pear in history and rhetoric. A prominent example is abrovopi at 
per with eAevßepia and expresses a specific form of independ deni 
the right to govern themselves." The word is rare in Greek refer 
ides End is first attested epigraphically in 427/6 s.c. (IG I? 60), but r re 
u treatment in Airs, Waters and Places sometime before 430 B.c. In 

ne he Hipp author praises Europeans aS MAXLULWTEPOL om wa 
joo ("stronger in spirit") than Asians, on the basis of their . k. ( 
1 from despotism. Like other phrases promoted, if not inspired, E 
prom" is abused in the policies and rhetoric of the Athenia an 

Zan i as “a peculiarly political understanding of freedom, and one ei nbc 
ity for self-determination exercised by the Athenians with the advent 
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ippokratische Schrift Tepi dépwy 
H i Historia 25 (1976) 170-85; Thébert, 


: ‚ 9f nature, regime and charac- 
"e. Jouanna, Ktema 6 (1981) 11-15, on 


say and the ethnography of Herodotus; | He 
ing the Barbarian, 133-43, 191. 

“M. Ostwald, Autonomia, Its Gene ant 
tory (New York, 1982); Raaflaub, Entdeck 


eek heit, 189-93; Farrar, Origins of Democratic 
Courage in the Hippokratic es- 103-5. 
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| . to independence from Athens and the right to revolt, re- 
| _» became 4 a (Sophokles, Antigone 821, 877).'^ In an intellectual pat- 
| (m in Antigone a (fth century, a concept born in the Greek struggle against 
LT pn conflict amid Athenian designs on other Greek states. 
tutions were singled out to distinguish Greeks and Persians, cultural 
A " m" contrast between East and West were next in the roster of differences 
gimension® | "T Greek and non-Greek. The word “barbarian” and the characteri- 
jscovered pane first appear in Aeschylus's Persians.'^ In a pattern Bacon described 
gation © ^44 of orientalizing," foreign features became specific, detailed, and consis- 
is’ e ae in literature as well as essential to the narrative.!° Trappings of Perserie, 
| equated with vBpts, political Maslan and Saans pocus tyranny, as a 
ihe experience of the Spartan general Fan were applied in iss to gares: 
{foreigners and tyrants.” In Aeschylus’s Agamemnon, for gel ds sug is impli- 
ated in Medism by being offered the royal robe and mpookvrnoıs, in his method of 
‚onveyance (a “throne on wheels": &ua&npns 0póvos, line 1054: cf. Xerxes’ &ppanafa: 
Herodotus, 7.41) and in his dispatch of signal fires along a Persian route.'* In the works 
of Sophokles, Trojans (and Phrygians) carry Persian weapons, maintain eunuchs, and 
observe other Persian customs, and even speak Persian language.” Sophokles’ fascina- 
tion with themes from Trojan legend inspired some thirty lost plays on Trojan subjects 
(in addition to the three that survive, Philoktetes, Ajax, and Elektra). This agrees with the 
lively interest in episodes from the Ilioupersis and other Trojan topics on murals and 
vases of the early classical period (Chapter 12). Persian terms already carry pejorative 
qualities in Sophokles, as when Oidipous calls Teiresias a uoryos to express his fear of a 
plot against him.?? Persian exotica also provided humorous episodes in Old Comedy, 
as In the mockery of Persian envoys in Aristophanes' Acharnians (91-122), which be- 
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* Farrar, Origins of Democratic Thinking, 103, 105. 

” Bacon, Barbarians in Greek Tragedy, 5-15, 62-63; 
cf. essays in Grecs et Barbares, Fondation Hardt, En- 
tretiens 8 (Geneva, 1961), esp. H. Diller, “Die Helle- 
nen-Barbaren Antithese im Zeitalter der Perser- 
kriege"; H. Dörrie, “Die Wertung der Barbaren im 
Urteil der Griechen: Knechtsnaturen? Oder Bewahrer 
und Künder heilbringender Weisheit?” in Antike und 
Universalgeschichte. Festschrift H. E. Stier, ed. R. Stiehl 
and G. A. Lehmann (Münster, 1972), 146-75; Thé- 
bert, Diogéne 112 (1980) 91-110; Walser, Hellas und 
Iran, 5-8; duBois, Centaurs and Amazons, 78-94; Hall, 
Inventing the Barbarian. 

Bacon, Barbarians in Greek Tragedy, 62, on Orien- 
lal motifs in Aeschylus; Hall, Inventing the Barbarian, 
chap. 2. 





7 Pausanias: Herodotus, 8.3; Thucydides, 1.128- 
34; Walser, Hellas und Iran, 73-76. W. Burkert, "'De- 
maratos, Astrabakos und Herakles: Königsmythen 
und Politik zur Zeit der Perserkriege (Herodot 6, 67- 
69)," MH 22 (1965) 166-77. 

"On the robe of Agamemnon, see Chapter 11. 
Francis, in Ancient Persia, 56 n. 11, suggests that "Ag- 
amemnon, in conquering the Trojans, had become 
one of them”: Hall, Inventing the Barbarian, 93-98. 
Francis, Image and Idea in Fifth-Century Athens, 33-35. 

° Bacon, Barbarians in Greek Tragedy, 101-4; Hall, 
Inventing the Barbarian, 76-98. 

? Sophokles, Oidipous Tyrannos 387; Bacon, Barbar- 
ians in Greek Tragedy, 67-68; K. Rigsby, “Teiresias as 
Magus in Oedipus Rex,” GRBS 17 (1976) 109-114; 
Francis, in Ancient Persia, 58. 
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368 miljarity with diplomatic relations as well as foreign cu] 
speaks some E ‚ey an atmosphere of Oriental despotism in tragedy 
terms usec’ - EE odis vehicle (Agamemnon 1054) —amuseg 
Agamemnon S D lon 70). While comedy has been accused of a Or 
E". o reflect conflict with Persia, and of limiting its port 
the fifth cen 


u.a 
edy as well enjoys an exaggerated statu: 
tereotypes, raged) tatu 
to humorous s | 
tive on classical Athenian C 


onsciousness.~ Performances were limited ^ 
d those dramas that survive represent three playwrights ar 
Bp ful proportion of what was written and produced, Dai 
their E p EPERE in law courts, in conversation, and i N E 
Pr EL. vases, offer a more extensive source of Athenian ide 
E. in need of connection to iterates | 
The same detail that invades literature with toreen words and custom 
sian wars contributes to a new image of the Persians and other barbarian 
sical art.? The anecdote that Mikon was fined for representing Persian: 
Greeks in his painting of the battle of Marathon (Harpokration s.v. Mix 
kourgos; see Chapter 12, n. 78) implies that other iconographic techniqu | 
acceptable in creating an image of Persians. However, Herodotus record 
the giant figure with a long beard seen by Epizelos, who imagined this cr 
opponent who blinded him, and claimed he saw this pr pa slay the Gree 
(6.117; cf. 9.25, 83, 96). As has been suggested, the iconography of creature 
| life, such as giants, may have influenced the representation of Persians, aner 
numerous and more formidable than any previous antagonists except thc 
- legend. But the primary means of representing Persians applied exotic eler 
tume and weapons, primarily—to images of familiar (Greek) figures. The r 
of details in Persian equipment, dress, and even language in classical art an 
- derived from Greek acquaintance with objects admired, captured, or ever 


from the Orient. It is characteristic of the archaic Greek fascination with nate 
that Herodotus describes the different 


their armor and equipment (7.61—98). 
evidence, such as a painting of the battl 
mage was adjusted to accompany the 















é@vea of the Persian army and navy ir 
It also implies that he was familiar v 
e or captured examples of equipment. 
new picture of an enemy: heroic warı 
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nians 91-122, CP 79 (1984) 131-36; T. Long, Bar- 


ns in Greek Comedy (Carbondale, Ill., 1986), esp. 
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* Bovon, BCH 87 (1963) 579-602; I Ho 
ische Historienbilder, 38-49, and “Ein Ke 
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esented in full armor 1n the decades after the Persian wars, as a 


| ‚rd Persian culture was ambiguous, for Oriental luxury continued to 
ttitude Ri. was as popular in private taste as it was disdained in public rhet- 
ntroduced many Greeks to Oriental splendors in autopsy, 
.-naeined before their first glimpse of the Persian army and their equip- 
some never ki s themselves made their material culture popular through gifts of 


‚nt. The invader j 
ment. e suit of clothing presented to the Akanthians by Xerxes (Herodotus, 


Pett) like th 
- 116). They succes» 
otus, 9.41), 
Oriental luxuries. 


fully bribed the Thebans with gifts of gold and silver plate (Herod- 
contributing to the association between political Medism and a taste for 
After the defeat of the Persians, the display and distribution of booty 


‚ntroduced armor, jewelry, and furniture from the East into Greek households. Persian 

treasures also washed up on Thessalian shores after the storm off Artemision for scav- 

engers (€.8-, Ameinokles of Magnesia: Herodotus, 7. 190) but were more systematically 

circulated after major land battles. The richest booty was collected at Plataia, where it 

formed the first demonstration, for many Greeks, of the magnitude of the enemy they 
had defeated. The splendor of this treasure was exaggerated in a spectacle arranged by 
the general Pausanias (and by the historian Herodotus: 8. 80), displaying the furniture, 
vessels, jewelry, and clothing that accompanied the Persian army on an expedition of 
conquest. The distribution of such booty among those who had fought at Plataia 
(8.81.1.10: EAaBov Exaotor Tv gto Norav) and of captured clothing and jewelry from 
Sestos and Byzantion (Plutarch, Kimon 9) contributed to the popularity of Persian luxu- 
nes in private Athenian circles. Conspicuous examples of the influence of Persian lux- 
uries on Greek taste were the imitation of metal vessels in clay and the adoption of 
Persian dress as a status symbol in life and art.” More monumental responses to Persian 
forms included the design of the Odeion of Perikles, which resembled and may have 
imitated deliberately the shape of a Persian tent.2 Like the captive Greeks who con- 


“ As pointed out by Hölscher, Griechische Historien- 
bilder, 40-44. 

^ Picard, Les Grecs devant la ménace perse, chap. 12; 
Miller, “Perserie,” chaps. 4 and 5; D. Graf, ''Medism: 
The Origins and Significance of the Term,” JHS 104 
(1984) 15-30. Gunter, “Models of the Orient,” on Per- 
sian and pre-Persian imagery adopted by Greek 
status-seekers. 

^ Miller, “Perserie,” chap. 2. J. Balcer, “The 
Greeks and the Persians: The Processes of Accultur- 
ation,” Historia 32 (1983) 257-67; M. Vickers, "Attic 
Symposia after the Persian Wars,” in Sympotica, ed. 
O. Murray (Oxford, 1990), 105-21. 

” H. Hoffmann, “The Persian 








Rhyta," AK 41 (1961) 21-26; on garments, see F. von 
Lorentz, “BAPBAPOQN YPAZMATA,” RömMitt 52 
(1937) 165-222; Miller, '"Perserie," chap. 4, and "The 
Ependytes in Classical Athens," Hesperia 58 (1989) 313- 
29. 

* O. Broneer, The Tent of Xerxes and the Greek Thea- 
ter, University of California Publications in Classical 
Archaeology 1.12 (Berkeley, 1944); A. Alfödi, ‘’Ge- 
waltherrscher und Theaterkönig,” in Late Classical and 
Medieval Studies in Honor of Albert Mathias Friend, Jr., 
ed. K. Weitzmann (Princeton, 1955), 32ff.; H. von 
Gall, “Das persische Konigszelt und die Hallenarchi- 
tektur in Iran und Griechenland,” in Festschrift Brom- 
mer, 119-32; Francis, in Ancient Persia 82-83. 
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_ paman victors in taste (Horace, Epistles 2.115685 

| their Au. d a new level of prosperity and ostentatior 
may have Mn. erent from the way material culture fun "tior 

wealth in B bt taste for Persian imports and imitations p 

the archaic ET e on in Greek culture that flourished in the fifth ap 

entalizing P E in the seventh, or even a thousand years earlie 

s.c. much T 3 A “sisters” (in Aeschylus’s Persians 185) reflects : 

Greece p y revious millennium (see Chapter 4). By dress ng 
E E. Eu the Persian queen also conjures up imag 
tions in native x circulation in classical Greece, in contributing to tł 
material gem a legacy of the Persian wars. The figures of Hel 
ES... Painter’s name vase (Figure 62) maintain this tradition i n th 


querec 
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ee n. 43). | U- L 
E. incorporation of Persian images into Greek tradition included irc 


tions of Orientalizing images to conform to new myths of Hellenic supe 
design of the Plataian tripod (Chapter 11). d eloquent examples 
tween art and ideology, the figure of the caryatid, was adopted from Ne N 
runners to serve as an anthropoid support in archaic Greek sculpture anc 
At some point after the Persian wars, this sculptural type acquired ana 
its name to Karyai, a city in Arkadia that Medized and was punished wit 
image of its women serving as slaves, bearing an architectural burden (Vi 
4-5). A second story blaming the Persian wars for images of enslavementit 
into buildings is also transmitted by Vitruvius (1.1.6), in a scenario of oppre 
barbarians, women, and slaves share common burdens. A Spartan victo i 
Called the “Persian Stoa” commemorated the victory over the Persians by 
barbarian prisoners in postures of perpetual punishment, a description more 
ate to Roman columnar facades of barbarian captives than to extant early cl: 
uments. In a western Greek variant on this aition, the Atlas figures (Telamc 
Porting the entablature of the colossal Olympieion at Akragas could rep 
‘ Arthaginian prisoners who were forced to work on the Sicilian temple (I 
11.25). By the time caryatids were installed in the porch of the Erechtheior 
epig aphic accounts simply call them xépac in 409/8 B.C., several such traditi | 
M. been in circulation, giving these figures a special historical burder not sha 
in Ee ET >ympotica, 105-21, and cae artis,” JHS 103 [1983] 49-67), b ag 
em r ancienne, ed. C. Bérard Saad straw: a justify an early classical date A ae 
[ , 'romari  sury and other caryatid figures. zu ar 


Lausan ; ; 0$ 
E = E 20, along with some unacceptable and Levantine forerunners, see Carter, Ti 
Es E E - of Greek Sculpture. ’ pr 

a dE p M. Vickers (RA [1985] 3-2B) 3 Hersey, The Lost Meaning of Llassica 


. D. Fra - 
3 ers, "Signa pris- fure (Cambridge, 1988), 173 n. 2. i 
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. 32 These architectural anecdotes resemble the one that made 
orerunners. ¢ a throne possibly Oriental in origin, stored inside the 
HIET | atids (in the second century A.D.: Pausanias 1.27.1; see 
maida rted by cary a ° . J 
3 le supp” form archaeological props with which new Athenian 
d poetry were made concrete, particularly in the Erech- 
display of cults old and new made it more of an encyclopedia 


xpedition introduced a double standard of Medism among the people 

! ondemned Persians, or heard them condemned, in public rhetoric, 

QUAE. ring Persian institutions (including kingship) and enjoying Oriental luxuries 

Id property. Throughout a conflict that lasted until the conquests 
j lexander, admiration for Persika was not extinguished in private taste and romantic 
; TA of the fifth and fourth centuries, only replaced in official language by the rejec- 
er Oriental rove7) and the character it bred. It makes the evaluation of the classical 
stitude toward the Orient a delicate process, where material culture must be balanced 
against the rhetoric of the state. Classical art alone does not reveal how Athenians and 
artists conceived of ethnic identities beyond costume and accessories. It is through 
mythological conceptions that new attitudes worked themselves out, while details of 


material culture continued to be popular in private life, and new attitudes must be ex- 
plored in a comparison of history and mythology. 

A special dimension of Greek enmity with the East involved the Phoenicians, who 
formed the majority of the Persian fleet. The confrontation between Greek ships, spe- 
dfically Athenian ones, and vessels primarily Levantine under Mesopotamian com- 
mand helped dissolve a long-term intimacy that this book has traced in the kinship of 
Kothar and Daidalos. The role of Phoenician ships in the Persian fleet allows an oppor- 
tunity to examine a selected target of Athenian hostility toward the Orient. The impor- 
tance of Phoenician vessels for Persia is illustrated in several martial episodes predating 
the invasion of Greece. Under Kambyses, the Persians were not able to pursue a cam- 
paign against Carthage, because the Phoenicians refused to make war on their own kin 
and their withdrawal left the Persian fleet too weak for such an expedition (Herodotus, 
3.19). Herodotus links Persian sea power with the eventual subjection of the Phoeni- 
clans in his explanation of why the Ionians had nothing to fear from Persia in 498 
(1.143).? During the expedition to Cyprus prior to the Ionian revolt, Greek ships faced 


" Vickers invokes Lakonian imagery (as in Vitru- 
vius, 1.1.6) and specific Spartan invasions of Attika 
to make the Erechtheion caryatids “collaborators and 
quislings, ready to place Greece beneath a Persian 
yoke” (RA [1985], 28). 

" This does not mean that the Phoenicians first ac- 
quired their reputation as sailors after 498 mc. 


(T. Kelly, "Herodotus and the Chronology of the 
Kings of Sidon," BASOR 268 [1987] 50), which contra- 
dicts the long history of Phoenician maritime and 
mercenary enterprise (see Chapter 5), independent 
of their subjection by Persia (after 546 ».c.): H. T. 
Wallinga, “The Ancient Persian Navy and Its Prede- 
cessors," in Achaemenid History I, Proceedings of the 
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ad Cilicians (Herodotus 5.108-9), as they did latera 

Phoenicians ‚he Persian fleet assembled at Lade, the Phoenicians were; 

Chapter ad E (mpo&vpórarot) compared with the contingents from C 

most keen » Herodotus, 6.6), à compliment that makes them the e Jual c 

cia, and Egyp " d the same superlative before Plataia (in the words. : 
nians, E the engagement off Miletos, the Persian fleet is simp 
9.60. E, Es. m. d, the Phokaian general, Dionysios, made a special T. 
KES ( hips in Phoenicia itself, then sailed west where he raided ships belo ng 
chant ships Carthaginians, as well as the Etruscans (6.17). Meanwhile, i th he 
an fleet—in the form of Phoenician ships—attacked the coasta 
he Hellespont, then in the Proconnese and Chersonese- (6; 
n that the future hero of Marathon, the Athe a A 


losing one of his five triremes and nearly losi ng H 





cousins, the 
year, the Pers! 
Thrace across t 
during this naval campaig 
first met Phoenician ships, 


them (6.41, 104). | 
Thereafter, Phoenician ships played a leading role in the expeditions of Dan 


Xerxes into Greece. The first Persians ever to enter Greece from Asia cam 
(karáakozo:) for Dareios, on an expedition launched from Sidon on two Ph 
triremes and one merchant ship (yavAos, a word and vessel Phoenician ino rig 31 
cf. 138.4). Dareios may have been the first Persian monarch to expand the Pers 
pire across the sea as well as over land by invading Scythia (Herodotus, 4. 80-8 86 
his expedition to Greece was only possible with the help of subjects and 2 llie 
naval experience, especially the Phoenicians.” Moreover, his motives for ‘inv 
Thrace, its resources in silver mines and timber suitable for shipbuilding (Her 
5.23), may have developed precisely because his informants and reconnaissance € 
were Phoenicians, who had long pursued the same resources in northern Greec ze 
ter 5). 
At Salamis in Cyprus in 498, the Ionians faced a choice of fighting the Pe sie ar 
‚land or the Phoenicians at sea (Herodotus 5.108-9; see Chapter 4.1), a balance of‘ 
- forces repeated throughout the Persian campaigns in Greece. At the later batt 
lamis, the Phoenicians accounted for one-quarter of the Persian fleet, or some 300 0 
Out of 1207 (7.89), along with other Levantine allies of Persia like “the Syrians © of I 
tine.” Their dismissal from the fleet before Mykale (9.96), along with desertion by í 
allies, may have contributed to the Persian defeat in that battle, just as their ; ab 
prevented Kambyses from fighting the Carthaginians (3.19). For in reputation as as W 
number, the Phoenicians were conspicuous: their ships were the best (&purra m x Ti 
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ME Achaemenid History Workshop, ed. “The Chief Commanders of the Persian Fleet 

H. Sancisi- -Weerdenburg (Leiden, 1987), 47-77. s.c." Ancient Society 4 (1973) 29298 Kell y 

co “The Bing of the Sidonians and the 268 (1987) 43-52, on Phoenicians in the Per rsi 
Perial Fleet,” Ancient Society 1 (1970) 1-8; Balcer, Sparda by the Bitter Sea, 174, 243. - 
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f Xerxes, particularly those of the Sidonians, who won the rowing- 
M 4 the king from his throne at Abdyos (7.44, 96.1). The Persian king 
atch watche“ Er a Sidonian ship, enthroned under a golden tent, for his review of 
rook his seal O7 d (7.100), and after his defeat at Salamis he escaped to Asia from Eion 
he fleet 1M [hrac ship (8.118.1). Thus the image of the Persian king must have been 


Phoeniciar : : 
nå vith a Phoenician vessel the way the Persian fleet, in general, meant Phoe- 
V 


in the flee 


d 





identified «. The display of Phoenician triremes as trophies in Greek sanctuaries after 
pii (Herodotus, 8.121; see Chapter 11) kept alive the image of Phoeni- 
p as naval enemies of Greece, a visual prop for the political and mythological prop- 
that promoted Athenian deeds. 
in other skills, Phoenicians were essential to the invasion of Xerxes, notably as naval 
ongineers. In the excavation of the canal across the Mount Athos peninsula, their copin 
was praised by Herodotus as a conspicuous example of their renowned skill (7.23.3: ot 
doivikes coginv Ev TE Toloi GAAOLOL EpyoLoı ATOÖELKVUVTAL Kat Ô) Kal Ev EKELVW). 
This skill recalls Thales' engineering feats performed for Kroisos at the Halys (1.75); his 
Phoenician ancestry (1.170) may be more than a coincidence, or perhaps talents like his 
inspired the tradition of such ancestry. The same quality (oopin) also attracts praise in 
the handiwork of Daidalos (Euripides, Eurystheus frag. 188; Xenophon, Memorabilia 
4.2.32), a coincidence appropriate to the Near Eastern background of the craftsman and 
his kind of handiwork. In Herodotus's account, Phoenicians also built one of the two 
bridges across the Hellespont at Abydos of flaxen cables, the destruction of which by a 
storm provoked Xerxes to order the lashing of the Hellespont (7.25, 34). Phoenician 
merchant ships were as tactically essential as their warships throughout Persia's pursuit 
of Greece; they were dispatched with the reconnaissance mission sent by Dareios (3.136) 
and lashed together as a bridge to Salamis after the battle (8.97). 

It was Phoenician ships that the Athenians, in particular, faced at Salamis (Herodotus 
8.85), and Simonides’ epitaph for those who died at Salamis represents the Median 
enemy, on land and sea collectively, as Powviooas vas Kat Iépoas: “Phoenician 
ships and Persians” (Plutarch, frag. 90c). The first enemy ship to be rammed by a Greek 
one was a Phoenician vessel, in Aeschylus's account of the battle (Persians 409-11), and 
Mikon's painting of the battie of Marathon closes with the Athenian attack on the prows 
of the Phoenician ships (Pausanias, 1.15.2): Eoxaraı è THs ypaghns vés Te ai 
‘botvicgat Kat TOV BapBapwv tovs EOmimTovras & TavTas govevorTes oi 
‘EAAnves. Thus the confrontation between Greeks and Persians was remembered in 
some instances as a conflict between Athenians and Phoenicians, in art as well as poetry 
and prose accounts of the war. 

This concentrated exposure in battle at sea to Phoenicians during the Persian wars 
continued in the campaigns of the 470s and 460s, both east and west. In Sicily, Phoe- 
nicians and Greeks had eted for territory since the early Iron Age, in history and 
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y E.g., in the Erechtheid casualty list (IG pP 1149) 
ca. 459 p.c. Meiggs, The Athenian Empire, chap. 6, 
"War on Two Fronts," 92-108, whose title expresses 
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asia’s imaginary epitaphios (Plato, Menexenus 242a), 
Athenian victories against the Persians, although 
d refusals to contribute ships, men, or money and the first 
1.99.1; Plutarch, Kimon 11.1). The first casualty lists 
the monumental equivalent of the funeral oration, were 
Egypt, Cyprus, and Phoenicia as the locale of heroic 
shared the Athenian vision of an enemy at sea as Phoeni- 
ding to Herodotus (1.143). The monument for the Samian 
bes the conflict between “the Medes and the Hellenes," but sin- 


paigns of Dareios and Xerxes but even into the sea 
Ned in Gra ai CS "x of the Pentekontaetia, the naval enemy s E wos primarily iram ee. in 
"t tradition f Me lov. It was the threat of that Phoenician fleet in the Aegean that justified 

i Same nie fer of the Delian treasury to Athens in 454 p.c. The final Greek vic- 
wer this Eastern threat was the achievement of Alexander, who captured impreg- 
Ip, predictably, of Phoenician ships, except for those of Tyre 
Diodorus, 17.41.1, 42.3; Arrian, 2.20.2). To capture Babylon, he AB EU smps 

ransported overland from the Levantine coast to Mesopotamia (Arrian, Anabasis 

719.3). The burning of Persepolis, with its symbolic seizure of the Persian Raves and 

recapture of the tyrannicide statues, formed the final act of vengeance in the sia aL 
raids narrated, at an earlier stage, by Herodotus, and the capture of Phoenician cities 
like Tyre repaid what Greeks had suffered from Phoenicians at sea. In western Greece, 
the Phoenician presence, in Punic guise, threatened Greeks in Sicily and invaded the 
island's Greek cities under Hannibal in 409-6 p.c. Athenian ambitions in the West prob- 
ably influenced attitudes that claimed Greeks preceded Phoenicians at Sicilian settle- 
ments (Chapter 7). Those ambitions culminated in the disastrous Sicilian expedition, 
which crippled the Athenian naval empire, reviving the specter of Sicily as a challenge, 
Greek or Punic, to Hellenic sea power. For several centuries thereafter, the Punic city of 
Carthage, especially its fleet, remained the greatest challenge facing the growing power 
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the miraculous and the disastrous in Athenian for- 
eign policy during the Pentekontaetia; pp. 28, 28-29, 
126-28, 105, 107 267, 481, on Phoenician ships; on Ki- 
mon's campaigns in Cyprus and Egypt, pp. 92-128. 
* Jeffery, LSAG, no. 21; Tod, GHI, no. 34; Meiggs, 
The Athenian Empire, 107, takes this to mean that Sa- 
mos contributed as many as one hundred ships to 
the Athenian expedition to Egypt, but this is not cer- 
tain: C. Fornara, Archaic Times to the End of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War (Cambridge, 1983), p. 78, no. 77. 
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: Rome. Thus the establishment of Athens, Macedon, and Rome ; A 
E E erranean, as for Egypt, Assyria, and Persia in earlier times E. 
ne iv 


hallenge (or service) of Phoenician/Punic ships, specific target of 1 
C 


my. 
‚ainst an Oriental ene » 
E. irony central to Greek and Roman history is the contribution nade 


| ental enemy to Western navies and their empires, in the field of naval, engine 
invention of the quadrireme was attributed to the Carthaginians by 4 Aris 
Naturalis Historia 7.207) and certain naval maneuvers were famous as Phe 
cialties, notably the dcexzrAous (according to Sosylos of Sparta, cited in» | pa er 
mentary on the campaigns of Hannibal: FGrH 176 F1). Even the Athenian v trirer 
instrument of its classical empire, may have been a lesson learned from Phoen 
tical specialists, just as Kome designed its first warships from the example of o 
Carthaginian vessel (Polybius, 1.20.150). Disagreement reigns over the o rig ir 
Greek trireme and its relationship to Phoenician warships, probably because Eur 
| classicists prefer this warship as a Greek invention, along with de oa 
| historic contributions to Western civilization.? Much of the controversy thri 
lack of information about preclassical and non-Greek triremes, such as those emi 
| in the Saite navy of Egypt where both Greeks and Phoenicians served and ma 
$ exchanged skills in shipbuilding.® Spokesmen for both sides of the argumen wW 
| agree on one crucial issue: “It was probably the conflict with Persia which brough 
crucial breakthrough.”’*’ Two occasions inspired rapid Athenian engineering of tł 
reme, both aimed at the Persians. The first occurred in the decade between Mara 
and Salamis, when Themistokles persuaded the Athenians to apply their new 
resources toward a fleet, ostensibly against Aigina (Herodotus, 7.144). The second 
Kimon's improvement of the trireme in time for his victory at the Eurymedon (Plutai 
_ Kimon 12.2). This source of Athenian triumph over the Persians may have derived f 
_ an Oriental tradition in naval warfare, in which other Greeks (e.g., Polykrates of Sam 
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derodotus, 3.39.3) had excelled in the archaic period, with the conspicuous exce ept 
of the Athenians. 
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` This historical scenario may explain much of the elaborate imagery about Athen: 
the sea that developed during the decades of the Delian League. As suggested in n t 


f » L. Casson, Ships and Seamanship in the Ancient 
P = (Princeton, 1971), chap. 5 (Pp. 94-96 on the 
Phoenician trireme). M. Lucien Basch, ‘Triéres 
re + Pheniciennes et égyptiennes,’ JHS 97 
“aly E É 10; A. B. Lloyd, “The Trireme Controversy,” “ A. B. Lloyd, “Triremes and the Saite Navy, 
E E 195-98; Basch, “M. le Professeur Lloyd 58 (1972) 268-79: Basch, JHS 107 (1977) 1-10; Lloy 
xc, eres: Quelques remarques,” JHS 100 (1980) Herodotus Book II. An Introduction (Leiden, 1975) 


P A - S. Morrison and R. T. Williams, Greek Oared 41 Lloyd, JHS 100 (1980) 196, with which Bascr 
2002332 B.C. (Cambridge, 1968); Morrison and agrees (p. 199). 


J. T. Coates, The Athenian Trireme (Cambridge, 19 
38-39. Interest in this topic, as in the thalassocrac) 
Minos (Chapter 6, n. 164), is intensified by the © 
flicts of modern naval powers. 
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‚nds of Theseus (Chapter 12), Minos and his Cretans formed conve- 

n A the young hero representing the new Athenian naval empire. Sev- 
line of Minos's reputation. The first was his legendary con- 
2 o Phoenicia, emphatic in classa gen Baca (e.g., tin. Cretans 
nection ı_4). The Phoenician reputation as pirates and kidnappers on the high seas 
frag sie since Homer (Odyssey 13.272, 14.288-300, 15.415-30, etc.) and main- 
was £5 3 Herodotus, who links their activity as pirates and kidnappers with the origins 
ained ©) ian wars (1.1—5). This tradition contributed to the classical image of Phoeni- 
; d ane enemv of Athens at sea. Then, the failure of the Cretans to join the Greek 
on s" "Hs (Herodotus, 7.169) added to their sins, as enemies of Athens and sus- 
j i« for Medism. The Cretan excuse for missing the battle introduced the legend of 
Daidalos, in the version known to Herodotus (7.169-71) and presumably the substance 
af the many dramatic versions of the myth in classical Athens (see Chapters 7 and 8). 
Thus the amplification, if not the origin, of Athenian legends about Daidalos and Minos 

belonged to the new vision of the past inspired by recent history. 

Unlike Persians, Phoenicians make rare appearances in Greek literature and are dif- 
ficult to identify in art, making it a special challenge to explore the Greek image of 
Phoenicia in the classical period. Phrynikhos wrote a play about the battle of Salamis 
with a chorus of Phoenician women, which Aeschylus reworked (raparemoınada:ı) in 
his play about the same event, the Persians. The title of Phrynikhos's play may also 
have been the Persians, according to the list of seven titles in the Suda, which omits the 
Phoenician Women but calls one play Aika 7) Hepoaı 7 2vv8oxkot. The date of the play 
is unknown: presumably its production predated 472, when Aeschylus's Persians was 
produced, if Glaukos could claim the latter was influenced by Phrynikhos; it could be 
the play for which Themistokles served as choregos, produced in 476 s.c. (Plutarch, 
Themistokles 5), whose title is not known. According to Glaukos's observations reported 
in the hypothesis, the play opened with a eunuch of the Persian court arranging seats 
tor Persian councillors (hence the alternate titles reported in the Suda), presumably in a 
costume as exotic to the audience as the royal @povous he prepared for the king's coun- 
cillors. Such theatrical details must have been deliberately designed to look Persian, in 
the spirit of the early classical fascination with Persika. Vase paintings indicate some of 
these trappings, as in the personification of new images like Greece and Asia, which 
survive in the fourth century on the name vase of the Darius Painter (Figure 62). The 
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2 According to Glaukos of Rhegion, quoted in the S. Ribichini, and P. Xella, Fonti Classiche per la Civiltà 
hypothesis to Persians: F. Stoessl, “Die Phoinissen des Fenicia e Punica, vol. 1 (Rome, 1988). 
Phrynichus und die Perser des Aischylos,” MH 2 © Naples 3253; C. Anti, “Tl vaso di Dario e i Persian: 
(1945) 148-65. F. Marx, “Der Tragiker Phrynichus," di Frinico,” ArchClass 4 (1952) 23-24; Oliver, Demo- 
RhM 77 (1928) 348-60, rejects the testimony of Glau-  kratia, chap. 4, ‘The Darius Vase of the Naples Mu- 
kos and claims Aeschylus's play was the earlier one. seum,” 118-20; Hölscher, Griechische Historienbilder, 
For ancient testimonia on Phoenicians, see F. Mazza, 177-79; Francis, in Ancient Persia, 84-85; M. Schmidt, 
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E Gan women, presumably the relatives of thosesos 
- odes of lament at the news of Xerxes’ defeat reported b 
E E E ts of these odes (frags. 9 and 10) speak of their hom 
only two Eme os that fell to Assyria include not only Tyre (Ezekie 
E P E AT their defeat had dramatic consequences in th 
aim p 2. ents mav have inspired a Greek response, but in a pl 
ET E. E sa choral lament by the wives of those on defeated shi 
E En T than Persian, wives and mothers reflects the prer 
of EB a fleet, who must have been the chief victims in the b i 
j E special sorrow for them in Aeschy m Persians (962. 65). 
extraordinary about the Greek mind is how ditecen it pu from t he 
like this, perhaps precisely because of their historic confit No ot her 
was curious as well as compassionate enough to experience victory 1 
quished side, whether in composing laments for the enemy or in reg ting 
sympathy so extreme that its source was censored (as the Athenians did to PH 
Capture of Muletos). 7M 
Phrynikhos's Phoenician Women belongs to this early classical spirit c f syn 
respect for the enemy, matched in Aeschylus's Persians of 472 p.c. an d ref 
popularity of episodes from the Ilioupersis in art and literature. The attitude 
Herodotus was condemned as zıÄAoßapßapos (Plutarch, De Malignitate He 
included acknowledging the Phoenician ancestry of figures admired in the 
mod. Athens’ greatest historical heroes, Harmodios and Aristogeiton, belon: 
Gephyraeans who arrived with Kadmos in Boiotia (Herodotus, 5.57). Thale: 
one of lonia's wisest figures and numbered among the "'Seven Sages" of Gr 


P oeniaan by birth, according to a passage in Herodotus (1.170), attacked b 


it "making Thales barbarian” (De Malignitate Herodoti 15). Other sources 
mentions Douris and Demokritos in addition to Herodotus—support Thale 
rom the Theleids, whom he admits as Phoenician (ot eioı Poivıres, ey 
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emo Kaöuov kai 'Ayńvopos), although Diogenes also indicates that most 


ilesian born” (iGeryevns McArjovos: 1.22). His father’s name, however, sound 
amyes), making Thales “barbarian” 


tily, “half Carian, half Phoenician, 
Eeg., Solon), Thales’ reputation 
ms contributions to geometry and 


through other relatives, or as one schola 
and all Greek.’ As with other sage 
was enhanced by a visit to Egypt in hi 
geography attributed in antiquity to the 


—-— 





142. On the ancestry of Thales, see G. S 

Raven, and M. Schofield, The Presocratic F 
(Cambridge, 1983), 76-77, who call Thales 
as most Milesians.” bp 


| A m te," AITAPXAT. Nuovi ricerche e studi 
Ve. © Enrico Arias (Pisa, 1982), 2.505 59 
d eule, "The Hittites and the Aegean 
LESE to Hans Güterbock,” AJA 87 (1983) 
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in shipbuilding and geometric urban pau the source of su: 
‚have been acquired by Greek mercenaries in Egypt who settl 
! |... 4 The association of wisdom with the East was a belief th 
ee with Phoen gs nmity with the Orient, was a reality in the Phoenician bac 
d Greek m a Zeno of Kition, and even became a European tradition 
2 ac '^ for example, not only demonstrates Near Eastern elements in | 
bs E alleged to have taught himself from rà Powikwv à&rókpv 
pA iepeiións); was he from the Greek island of Syros, or from As/syr 
sua eee is Ori | d by Jewish apologists like Ph 
"4 iterate in cuneiform? His Oriens debt is supporte it pologi 

"+ Byblos (Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangeli 1.10.50), aut Pythagoras was accuses 
onhus of imitating and claiming as his own the 86£at of the Jews (Contra Apion 
p Thus the tribute to Phoenician wisdom associated with ancient portraits 
peert. is just as misleading as the denial of Phoenician sources maintained 
eel and modern prejudice: both claims illustrate attitudes toward the Orient. A t 
ing example of this complexity of ancient thought on East and West is the thanks Tha 

is said to have expressed to Tyche (Fortune) for making him “a human rather than 
animal, a man rather than a woman, and a Greek instead of a barbarian’ (Dioger 
Laertius, 1.33). Usually dismissed as a posthumous sophistic apophthegma, the ser 
ment not only postdates the tradition that maintains the “barbarian” ancestry of Thal 
but duplicates a traditional Hebrew prayer (where "Jew" and "Gentile" replace “Gree 
and "barbarian," respectively), making his ancient portrait and intellectual persona 
the more “barbarian,” if not specifically Semitic. The ambiguous image of Thales epi 
mizes the Greek attitude toward the Orient, where admiration for vastly more ancie 
and learned cultures was mixed with prejudice inspired by political conditions. T 
enrichment of early Greek philosophy by the Orient is demonstrated in explicit a 
implicit debts, especially during the period when Persia ruled Ionia (ca. 550-480) a 
when intellectuals like the Magi may have been influential residents. The Persian w: 
coincide with an abrupt decline in this influence, suggesting how much the early Gre 
polis lost in intellectual resources as it gained in military victories. But images of figur 
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x ~ Aetius, 1.3.1; Proclus, In Euclidem 65 (geometry); 188, emphasizes ancient and modern admiration 
Plutarch, De Isis et Osiris 34, 364d, attributes Thales’ Egypt. Kirk, Raven, and Schofield, Presocratic Phil 
Heop of water as the first principle to Egyptian ophers, 79-80, on Thales and Egypt. H. Tarrant, “T 
samin Distribution of Early Greek Thinkers and the Qu 
=. pats derivation of 2 UE CERE geometry tion of ‘Alien Influences'," in Greek Colonists and } 
8yphan and Babylonian principles, see T. D. tive Populations, 621-28. 

A M. H. Jameson, "Urban and Rural Land “ West, Early Greek Philosophy and the Orient, e: 
Ma o Bu ne 50 (1981) 334- 226-41, for Iranian influence on Ionian thinkers t 
oy, es PN SURE. -— een 550 and 480 s.c. M. Papatheophanes, "Hei 
eni EN 2 / : tne Limits of Hel- clitus of Ephesus, the Magi and the Achaemenids 
ambridge, 1975); Bernal, Black Athena, 98- IrAnt 20 (1985) 101-61, esp. 104-6. Cf. Van Effenten 
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sra Thales Pherekydes, and Zeno SUE as descendants of Homer 
E. "wise men from the East" like Kothar and Agaptari, circulatin 
EM r always significantly associated with the Orient, 
d sin who still retains Phoenicians in the traditional ancı 

E ks them below Persians and Ionians in the treatment the | 
pi ds of Xerxes (Herodotus, 8.90, 119). The pretext used by Histiaios 
o revolt against Persia was the threat of a transfer of Populatio; 

Phoenicia and Ionia allegedly planned by Daretos (Herodo 6.3). The aları 

the Ionians suggests that they felt more than com Sal rivalry toward Phe 

the time and responded in order to ensure their homes. Most conspicuor 
Herodotus's treatment of Phoenicians is the role they play in his mythologi 

of the origins of the Great War. Claiming Persian sources, Herodotus report: 

who began the conflict were the Phoenicians, in an account that blames thei "t 
activity as pirates and kidnappers for the capture of Io, the first of the Ou) Lorre 
justices”) that resulted in the Persian invasion of Greece (1.1-2). Herodotu 
skeptical of this explanation, repeating his reference to Persian and Phoenicia 

and offering his own account as the result of his investigation (the Lydian Aoy 
Even his elaborate disclaimer of Phoenicians as a cause suggests that they wet 
widely blamed for the war, in popular opinion, than in his informed judgmen 

The origins of Greek ambiguity toward the Orient may have been predom 
Athenian, in sentiments etched more vividly in poetry and mythology than in the 
history of Herodotus. In the sixty years between the defeat of the Persians as na 

by Aeschylus and the performance of plays like Euripides’ Phoenician Women (41 

the campaigns of the Pentekontaetia and the Peloponnesian War had contribute 

—— increasing sense of Greek (and Athenian) superiority. The plays of Euripides € 
—— fewer specific and exotic details of barbarian language and practice than the earl 
sical fascination transmitted in the plays of Aeschylus, but exhibit to some a more 
olithic and morally superior attitude to foreign culture, visible in the first use 
word BapBapos in a pejorative sense.* Euripides hardly represents mainstream 
pon, and in fact is often eccentric to it; hence his sympathetic portraits of foreigners ( 
n Andromakhe, Trojan Women) could reflect a divergence from general attitudes ir 
ens. If his plays express sentiments about the natural Greek rule of barbarians (A! 
“makhe 665-67; Iphigeneia in Aulis 952-54, 1264-65, 1400-4001) and the superio 
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E chap. 14, 268-84 "La Défaite de Mara- entalism (New York, 1979) 56-57, on the two p 
from the “defeat” of i a stood to lose Aeschylus and Euripides as “essential d E | 

9 Bacon, E... E Em polis at Marathon. ropean imaginative geography" (p. dio 
72, on the lack of 5 er 151-55, 167- “Grecs et Barbares dans les tragédies d' Fungi 
Eu M rete foreign details and the rise fin des différences?" Ktema 9 (1984) 27-53; Hal 
wi “Symbolic foreigner,” inferior to Greeks inlaw venting the Barbarian, 211-23, defends a mor ze 


and culture, i ae dn 
E in the plays of Euripides. E. Said, Ori- barbarian” in the plays of Euripides than Bach 


the Ionians | 
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773-76; Medea 536-38), which became commonplace in classical wis- 
n e. claimed that few specific portraits emerge from his references, 
jom s non-Greek" is more important than individual barbarians.” 
here “the a. exploring in the context of this chapter is his Phoenician Women, 

An exception d classical drama after Phrynikhos’ play of the same name to present 
x nee ‚e. The play derives its name from the chorus of Phoenician slave 
phoenicians Oe waa to Delphi, although the play presents an episode from the epic 
hc linked to the violence of the city's foundation myths. After its Medism, 

( Thebes formed a convenient polarity with the city of Athens in tragedy, 
‚hose details imply what is barbarian in Thebes, some with a link to Oriental culture. 
E his play of Euripides, the chorus of Phoenician goman are the equivalent of those 
pu belonging to Persians, in earlier plays of Phrynikhos and Aeschylus.* The need 
> sacrifice the king’s son to save the city, an episode unique in literature on the Theban 
-ycle and presumably invented by Euripides in analogy to his Erechtheus, singles out 
Menoikeus, who averts a taboo by offering himself in suicide. The episode betrays links 
io the Phoenician and Punic practice of infant sacrifice: for example, Menoikeus offers 
himself to Ares, the god who received Phoenician-inspired offerings of human sacrifice 
at Sparta (Porphyry, De Abstinentia 2.55.4, citing Apollodoros; see Chapter 5), and the 
chorus of Phoenician women describes itself as àxpo6íivux ( 214-15, 203), votive offer- 
ings like those set up by Athenians after their victory over Phoenician ships at Salamis 
(see Chapter 11). Such details could have been colored by Athenian enmity with Phoe- 
nicians and their equivalent in the West, Carthage, a city familiar to other playwrights 
who also know its god, Kronos, as the recipient of human sacrifice (e.g., Sophokles, 
Andromeda frag. 126; Triptolemos frag. 602).52 Oriental rituals were readily appropriate to 
Thebes, a city remembered for its association with Medism (in this case, Persian luxuries 
argued the Persian cause: Herodotus, 9.41) and its claim to Phoenician ancestry, 
through the legends of Kadmos. The first distinction helped reinforce the second: the 
Medism of Thebes made its kinship in foundation legends with Phoenicians, a constant 
enemy to Athens if not Greece, more conspicuous in the Athenian imagination. It has 
even been argued that the Phoenician parentage of Kadmos was primarily a product of 
classical mythology, in reproach of the city's Medism.® However, evidence for Phoeni- 


ek law (Hele 
it has alse 


the ne 


the city 9 


" Bacon, Barbarians in Greek Tragedy, 152. makes Euripides’ chorus of “Phoenicians” into 

" Cf. M. B. Arthur, “The Curse of Civilization: The women of Carthage. Cf. H. Foley, Ritual Irony: Poetry 
Choral Odes of the Phoenissae," HSCP 81 (1977) 163- and Sacrifice in Euripides (Ithaca, N.Y., 1985), 106-46, 
85; F. Zeitlin, “Thebes: Theater of Self and Society in on the Phoenician Women; E. A.M.E. O'Connor-Visser, 
Athenian Drama," in Greek Tragedy and Political The- Aspects of Sacrifice in the Tragedies of Euripides (Amster- 
ory, 114-16; Hall, Inventing the Barbarian, 116, 119, on dam, 1987), 73-98, ‘The Sacrifice of Menoiceus," and 
the chorus of the Phoenician Women. appendix, 211-30, on ‘The Evidence for Human Sac- 

* R. Rebuffat, "Le sacrifice du fils de Créon dans _ rifice”; Hall, Inventing the Barbarian, 147-48. 
les Phéniciennes d'Euripide," REA 74 (1972) 14-31, 9 Vermeule, “Kadmos and the Dragon," 183; 
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382 | and Euboia ts well attested in the La 
on ol Boiotia 


can exp! - und provides some historical supp for then 
Ages (Chap ET. aj makes classical sense, especially ın th 
emphasis on his hen hens. In Attic drama, the Theban 


d At “ 
tility between na of them the city of Thebes functior 


- Jays - A JU, z - Ch 
numerous f ad by the Boiotian city’s barbarian founders. Cle 
an image assisted ©. Thebes in classical Athenian literature rey 


Í laces like f , Jt pm | 
treatment © E. mythology in rival cities for the sake of pron 

nc ) > 
undermine 


ss. 
æ to the Orient assisted this pagos | E 
reference 10 7 the Phoenicians acquired new dimensions not ir 
[n this way ditional stories about new enemies. Crete, like 7 

to tradi - E 
$ h a Phoenician cudgel. Discredited in Greek eye 


[ 
~ 


insights in 
for its Medism wit | 
p" Br" P vel ec and in mythography, all the work 
er 2 Er mper t Cretans, for example, emphasizes 
E. c and describes "ot E rites such as e 
exotic rather than realistically lorem Ins passage C oses M t 
same playwright's Bacchae, describing the n ot Dior in term t 
invoke Cretan ritual (and emphasize "Asian" origins), set in the d 
un-Greek traits were noted in the Phoenicians. Thus the con rast | 
barbarian. axiomatic since the Persian wars, shares with other Pers | 
repute of democracy and other virtues) their use and abuse agains 
Athens, who accumulate Onental vices in order to appear less fav 
when barbarians behave in ways superior to Greeks in works by the 
notably his Andromakhe and Trojan Women—a similar concern wit 
May be at work. The production of the Trojan Women in 415 B. c. h 
or its coincidence with the Athenian massacre of the population of | 
584116), and Euripides’ sympathy for the citizens of a defeated 
directed in criticism against Athenian cruelty toward Melos. In othe 
ink in classical Athens between mythology and history, claimec 
Mapter, is essential to specific fluctuations of sentiment toward ba; 


l Demand, Thebes in the Fifth Century (London. 1983), cal Theory, 115-41. Athen 
E^ Collinge, "Aristaios, or his Father-in-Law?" Thebes rejects him, in Soph 
221 (1988) 13-14, in an article that identifies the and produces Teiresias as: 


a P | s white-ground cup ens (Euripides, Phoenician | \ 
.F. ' ® Bacon, Barbarians in Gr 
cs de Thèbes Cadmus , Nul 
Y Thehar 5 ct les Spartes (Paris, 1963), venting the Barbarian, 1€ 9. Or 

m. myths; see Chapter 5, n. 181, on Thebes for Cretan human sack 
ie legends of Kadmos. 


À id: Chapter 6. 
*5 argued by Zeitlin, in Greek Tragedy and Politi- 
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r Phoenician ancestry newly emphasized 
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zmatic OT deliberately ambiguous streak on the part of Euripi- 
‚than an eno ks was a useful foil for Greek political opinion, and could 

| , more f non-Gree S f , : 
he image A dissatisfaction with Greek behavior as easily as it could be hostile 
3 1 e rests. Moreover, the monolithic model of “Greek” and "barbar- 

nie . P i I 

ly promoted by Athens, and often directed against specific targets 
++ deserves careful definition and analysis in its modern usage, 


s the broad cliché it became in the words of Athenian ora- 


to} * [icit 
," was 50 PAH 

al ans that 
Í P gencia d 


ž should not be applied a 
tors iatters' claim of Athenian superiority over other cities is fully articulated in state- 
> d the exaggerated chauvinism of the funeral oration parodied in Plato’s Menex- 
= the passage (245d) quoted at the head of this section, it is the very lack of a 
" LH that makes the Athenians "pure Hellenes," in the spirit of artificial 
cies promoted in art and literature (see Chapter 12). In reality, Athens had 
a ps , virtue out of an inadequacy: despite its rich prehistory, the city had nc native 
epic cycle or colorful myths claiming founders from abroad, which became an oppor- 
unity for creative inventions in mythology. Argos and Thebes were conspicuously rich 
n the kind of legends absent in Athens: in the archaic period, Athens not only lacks a 
native cycle of myth, but contributes no major figures to Panhellenic experiences like 
the Trojan expedition, and is sensitive enough about this last omission, in particular, to 
defend its Trojan performance in the catalogue of heroic deeds imagined by Herodotus 


at Plataia (9.27.4: ovdev EAeımoneda). As West summarizes Attic mythology: 


There is virtually no saga here, only an unstable combination of cult, myth (Kekrops and his 
daughters, Erechtheus), political myth (Kreiousa, Sikyon, Orneus), clan and parish antiquar- 
ianism (Keryx, Metion, Melite) and folk tale. The stemma has neither breadth, depth, nor 
strength. We feel we are in a region that possesses plenty of uncoordinated story material 


but no tradition of putting it together in connected account.5* 


Even those legends cited by West are only common after the classical period, and 
Attic genealogies in general “have a makeshift appearance, as if they were cobbled to- 
gether to fill gaps in the corpus," and as a result "Athenian propaganda seems to be 
particularly prominent."5' The lack of a major poet or poetic tradition in Athens before 
the late archaic period explains some of this spotty record, and the classical impulse 
to ward mythography as compensatory history explains its sudden, political refurbish- 
ing. This phase and genre of mythography corresponds to what has recently been rec- 
ognized as “secondary myth,” well defined as “the products of antiquarian industry, 
literary activity, a desire for impressive antecedents, a good nose for suggestive analo- 

* West, Catalogue of Women, 164, in evaluating the sence from legends outside Athens. 


Attic contribution to the Panhellenic catalogue of ” West, Catalogue of Women, 169. 
women. Cf. Jacoby, Atthis, 221 on the Athenian ab- 
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for what might pass as 4 credibly antiq story, a talent for er 

or " a of hoarily ancient authenticity, and, lastly, wide re 

lusory E Amazons follows such a recipe, with historical caus 

E. of the Amazon myth resumes in an atmosphere o inte N. 

"The xig s and other foreigners. . . - at this time [the Athenia 1s] b 

their past and the need to expand upon it in order to sub 
e ) 


gies, and 
tive but il 
Athenian mv 


C — Á— 


ensions abr oad.” i 1 
E. activity that produced new myths, or new versions of old ones, favor 
; 


at the expense of other Greek Ag is el e poets and oratore d 

in prose writers. Mythographers like pred Kleidernos E rro E 
rated an important branch of Attic historiography, js constitua the | irst g 
who practiced Atthidography, best defined as a “distinctive literary genre 
concerned with the country’s antiquity, including its mythology."* The bull 
writings date from the fourth century, and one of the most prolific and prc 
practitioners, Philokhoros, was active in the third century. But the genre of 
raphy belongs to those intellectual endeavors stimulated by the Persian wa S tc 
and justify Athenian victory from the Athenian past. À conspicuous example 
"nian mythmaking is the legend of Theseus, whose promotion in art and litera 
legendary king, founder-hero, and father of democracy was examined in Ghe 
This hero was the research topic of five Atthidographers, fragments of whose» 
reveal the classical reform of the hero into a civilized and civilizing negotiate 
maker, and civic ideal.“ The first prose equivalent of the Theseis poem appeal 
writings of Pherekydes, and many of the pro-Athenian revisions of the hero's care 


the work of these industrious, imaginative, and creativel 
researchers. 
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y dishonest classical At 
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4 In one conspicuous example of propaganda promoting Athens, Phoenicians b 
Yıcums of the nationalization of cultural institutions. The origins of the alphat 
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usually attributed to Kadmos and the Phoenicians, even in classical writers (H lerc 
"odi Diodorus, 3.67). But as Diodorus claims, Greeks kept reinventing the SC 
4 E E having known letters long ago, then lost them in the flood and forgotter 
O write (£óo£av dei m MPOTEVPLOKELY TEPL TOV ypannaruv, kowT)s TÒS y 


> ~~ rous “Eddnvas: 5.57.5). Explanations like these were presumably aim 


N. TE ‚u 

E OA e Gh ography," EchCi 29 Greek Mythology, 187. Jacoby, Atthis, esp. 7 l 

nan mythology. Cf R $5 ar phenomenon in Ro- 215-25; cf. J. H. Schreiner, "Historical Methoc 

ad By: f 73 rker, “Myths of Early Ath- lanikos and the Era of Kimon,” OpAth 15 (1984) 1 
week Mythology, and P. Veyne, 71. 

d Believe in their Myths? An Essay on the 

ven Imagination (Chicago, 1988), 
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*! Pearson, Local Historians of Attica, 149-56; J 
Atthis, 135-41, on the aitia predating Atthidograp! 
Proper, which he begins with Hellanikos. 
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ious primacy of Egypt and other Aea Eastern oone in i 
ciling traditions about Phoenicians za a yum. Pigs to claim 
| ne ventually, a source no doubt Athenian reassigns this der to it 
he inven % Aktaion, who named the letters in memory of his daughter, ‘Phoin- 
henian DE belongs to the Athenian royal line as father of Kekrops (Pausanias, 
po gei the tradition of local, Attic inventors of civilized institutions. Testi- 
12.6) and a are late (e.g., Philokhoros) and those on heroes who are dated 
monia for d: s ‚articularly so, but classical sources tend to include the alphabet 
before Kekrops pat : be £i inike" i h ly Atheni 

within the sphere of Athenian accomplishments. Phoinike | is not t epa y EIER 
hà alphabet: ypauparwv TE ovvBeceıs, | runy Amavrov, 


aim fo the invention of the 
] sounrap’ Epyarvny are attributed to Prometheus (Prometheus Bound 460-61) in a play 
where his kinship with Hephaistos is stressed (lines 14, 39) in agreement with the Attic 


alt they share (Chapter 12, n. 172). Ina tradition that can be traced to Stesikhoros 
PMG F 213), if not to the Kypria, Palamedes makes a similar claim. In a long eulogy of 
ihe civilizing benefits of letters from a lost play of the trilogy by Euripides that included 
the Trojan Women, Palamedes praises his invention (frag. 581 = Stobaeus, 81.7) as Ta 
is ye ANOns géppark’ ... apwva Kat pwvovvTa, ÖEATOS Siatpet, koùk Eat Wevd7 
Aye" “The remedy of forgetfulness, voiceless and voiced . . . the writing tablet de- 
cides, and does not allow to speak untruths." While associating the alphabet with the 
Argolid, home of Palamedes, rather than Athens, passages such as these illustrate how 
readily Greek tradition could claim foreign inventions as native, and how an institution 
as admired as the alphabet attracted new stories. Other legends and locales that claim 
to have “invented” or discovered the Phoenician alphabet include Egypt (according to 
Hekataios) and Miletos, home to a Kadmos homonymous with the Phoenician founder 

of Thebes.® 
| ni: Athenian claim, however, belongs to a wider campaign to establish the roots of 
civilization in Attica, to make the city-state the first home of Greek culture as well as its 
classical leader, and justify present hierarchy through priority in the past. Much of this 
“ew mythology was perpetuated by Atthidographers like Philokhoros, who “pro- 
> o a local Attic theory for the origins of civilization,” apparently “in opposition 
M" Hekataios of GEL MT New aie like Kekrops and Kodros are associated 
—n of agriculture aas constitutional government, while local heroes like 
os develop classical contributions to similar institutions. Kekrops is credited 
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Suldas ct at Photios, aw Powixn, cf. Hesychius, roes from the Classical through the Hellenistic Pe- 
349: Ac ca pee Schmidt, “Phoinike,” RE 20.1, riod,” HSCP (1984) 59-62. Cf. Jacoby, Atthis, 133-34 
r, Hellenosemitica, 168; Jeffery, in Europa, on the promotion of Athens as the “first civilized 


152-66, for ancient | i 
, testimon igi Pap . 
alphabet. la on the origins of the city” by Philochoros and other Atthidographers. 


“ Jeffery, in Europa, 152-56. 
^ M. J. Miller, “The Athenian Autochthonous He- 
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tion of laws, the first census, the foundation of c 
with the inven s), and the development of cities, including. 


» ES eene of Attica into a dodekapolis. Nor 
that uniit 


as founders of institutions in Athens, sometimes from the 
| “Phoenician” connections. Crete, for example, n 
Hephaistos for Athenian mythology; a learne dc 
B n again as "Bouzy ges," na Atc bo = yoked ox | 
4 Tereus, once native to Attika s neighbor and rival, Megara, be = 
E. the first as a legendary king and eponymous hero, the Secor C 
ancestor of Athens.“ The creation of Athena Muse mythology not 
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Tyre. See Phoenicians 
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1. Hephaistos, 
Thetis, and the 
arms of Achilles, 
480-470 B.c. Inte- 
rior of red-figure 
cup by the Foundry 
Painter, from Vulci 
D. .305 m. Berlin F 
2294. (For exterior, 
see figures 58a, b.) 


2. Young helmet- 
maker, ca. 480 B.c. 
Red-figure cup by 
the Antiphon 
Painter, from Or- 
vieto. D. .243 m. 
Oxford G.267 
(ex-Bourguignon). 
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ca. 490 p.c. Red-figure hydria 


4. Manufacture of the chest for Danae and Perseus, TAMEN 


by the Gallatin Painter, from Gela. H. .417 m. Bosto 


'. Hephaistos, Thetis, and the arms of Achilles, ca. 470 5.c. Red-figure 
Nolan amphora by the Dutuit Painter. H. .342 m. Boston MFA 13.188. 
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6. Gold crown, Syrian or Ph 


Baltimore 57.968. 
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9, Birth of 
Athena : 4 
by Mies Hephaistos; Ikaros, ca. 560 s.c. Fragments of black-figure vase 
ainter of Akropolis 601, from Athens. Akropolis 601. 
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13. Birth of Athena from the head of Zeus, with winged artist-attendants, 


seventh century B.C. Neck scene on relief pithos from 


Tenos. Drawing by Deborah Nourse Lattimore. 








birth of Athena from the head of Zeus, with winged artist-attendants, seventh century B.c. Neck scene on relief pithos from 
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15. Egyptianizing cylinder seal, second millennium B.c. From Byblos. 


H. .05 m. Drawing by Deborah Nourse Lattimore. 
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16. Egyptianizing cylinder seal, fourteenth century B.C. From 
Shean, Israel. Drawing by Deborah Nourse Lattimore. 


17. Phoenician gilded silver bowl, eighth 
century B.c. From Idalion, Cyprus. D. .185 m. 
Louvre, AO 20134. 


18. Achilles and Penthesilea (restored drawing), 
seventh century B.c. Terracotta shield from 
votive deposit on akropolis of Tiryns. 

D. ca. .38 m. 
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22. Terracotta 
figurine of 
ram-headed goc 
(Baal-Hammon? 
600-550 s.c. 
From archaic 
sanctuary 

at Meniko 
(Litharkes), 
Cyprus. H. 
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24a, b. Terracotta votive statues in situ 












25. Syrian bronze mold-made plaque (nose or chest piece) 
from horse harness made for King Haza’el of Damascus, 
ninth century B.c. From sanctuary of Hera on Samos in a 
late sixth-century context. L. .273 m., W. .1/5 m. 
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= On s head, eighth to seventh 
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27. Marble leaf drum in Aeolic style, sixth century s.c. From E 
Thasos. D. .313-.22 m. Thasos 1385. E 








28. Unfinished marble statue of ram bearer, early sixth century tb 
B.C. From quarries on Thasos. H. 3.5 m. | 


29. Limestone capital, seventh century B.c. From Arkades, 
Crete. Lower D. .247 m. 
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30. Limestone frieze of horsemen, seventh 
century s.c. From temple at Prinias, Crete. 
H. .84 m. Heraklion 232. 


31. Limestone stele with maiden holding 
wreath, bird, seventh century B.C. From Pri- 
nias, Crete. H. .485 m. Heraklion 396. 
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B.C. Metope 19, cast frieze (Hlof- 39. ` 
33 sn. Delphi Museum. 
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67 x 63 m. Delphi Museum. 
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40. The serpent column of the Plataian tripod from Delphi, in Constantinople. Ottoman miniatures (urna ) 


ixteenth century A.D. Topkapi Museum, Istanbul. 
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42, Athena with ädAaoror, 480-460 s.c. Red-figure 
lekythos by the Brygos Painter, from Cela. HM. .34 m. 
New York 25.189. 1 (Purchase 1925). 





lekythos by the Brygos Painter, from Gela. H 34 m 

















Athens, with running | 
thens. Pres. H. .14 m. Boston MFA 98.936. KOS KAAO®.” By Eut 
W. .52. m. Akropolis 1037. 


46. Clay plaque from Akropolis, 


ca. 400 B.c. Red-figure oinochoe, from the Dexileos 
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of tomb or altar (left, interior), ca. 46 
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of the Oxford Brygos Cup. D. 33m: 
Oxford 1911.615. 
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405 m. Yale 1985.4.1. 
54. Poseidon and Theseus, ca. 470-460 B.C. Red-figunes 
name-vase of the Painter of the Yale Oinocho 


H. .403 m. Yale 1913.143. 
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57. Theseus and the 
Minotaur (above, tondo) 
and deeds of Theseus 
(center and below, exte- 
nor), ca. 460 s.c. Red- 
figure cup by the Cod- 
rus Painter. D. 

425 m. London E 84. 


















58. Bronze sculptors workshop: manufacture of ho 


statue (below), 480-470 B.C. Exterior of re ifii 
Berlin F 2294 
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ma ABO we. Redefigure cup by the Buergides Painter, 
from the Akropolis, Athena Pros $4. 14m, D 24m, 
Athens. National Museum, Akropolis 166 
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Group of Berlin P 2415, H. ‚215 m, Berlin F 2415. 
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